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PREFACE. 


The first edition of Professor Albert GriinwedeTs handbook on 
Biiddhistnihc Kunst in Indicn appeared in 1893, and the hope 
was expressed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society that the 
work might appear in English, as “ it ought to be in the hands of all 
antiquarians in India*’ Believing that so important a publication 
might, by a few’ additions, form a useful general guide to the 
Buddhist sculptures in the museums alike of India and Kurope, I 
have prepared the present edition Miss A C\ Gibson very kindly 
translated for me the first edition . but b\ the time it was ready for 
the press,-Prof Grunwedd had begun his second edition containing 
extensive additions and alteiations This involved delay and a 
revision of the whole MS Considerable additions have also been 
made to this translation, which have, partly at least, been indicated, 
and about fifty illustrations are added 

Th(* difficulties in interpreting the Giindhara Buddhist sculptures 
arise chiefly from their fragmentary and unconnected condition. 
'I'his has been lamentably increased by the ignorance or disregard 
of scientific methods on the part of the excavators of these remains. 
Monasteries and stupas were dug into and demolished without 
regard ^ what might be learnt in the process by modern methods; 
the more complete fragments only were sav(*d, without noti* of their 
relati\e position^ or any attempt to recover smaller portions and 
chips by which they might have been pieced together; and the 
spoils were sent to various museums, often without mention of the 
^ites from which they emanated. They were often further s(*attered 
it the will of excavators among different museums and private 
ollections, and W’e cannot now place together the whole of the 
ind from a single site, so as to compare the style,—and still less 
he order of the reliefs,—while, of the more carefully surveyed, 
»uch plans and sections as were made are defective, and without 
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PREFACE. 


explanatory descriptions. It is smcerely to be desired that, in 
future, the Government of India will prevent amateur excavations, 
and make sure that their excavators really know how such work 
ought to be executed. 

To the “ General-Verwaltung ” of the Royal Museum, Berlin, 1 
am very deeply indebted for the use of the whole of the illustrations 
in the second edition, and to Professor Grunwedel himself for others 
from Globus (3 Feb. 1900); he has also kindly looked over the 
proofs: and for these favours i would respectfully tender grateful 
acknowledgments. 

To the Royal Institute of British Architects I am indebted for 
tbeuseof illustrations 51, 55, 102, 103, and 104; ondto Mr.W. Griggs 
for 35 blocks that had been prepared for papers on the Gandhara 
sculptures in the 'Journal of hfdtatt Arl and Industry (Nos. 62, 
63, and 69). 

With this manual in his hand, it is hoped, the visitor to any 
collection of Buddhist sculptures will find it no difficult task to 
understand their character and meaning Much still remains to be 
added to our information , but it is only v\hen complete delineations 
of the sculptures in various museums and private collections, on the 
BarAhat fragments, and in the Kawheri, Flura, and other Bauddha 
caves are made available, that we shall be abre to interpret more 
fullv the iconography of Buddhism Towards this object .^ome 
real progress has recently’ been made by the CiovcTnment of India 
having ordered the photographing in detail of the SAnchi reliefs 
and ol the small collections of Gandhara sculptures in the Bombay 
and Madras museums 

jAS. Burgess. 

Edinburgh^ 

ist May, FQO/ 
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BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. 


C H A P T K U I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he artistic efforts of ancient India, specially of the early 
Buddhist period, are only slightly connected with the general 
history of art From the very first two separate schools are met 
with: oi>e of them, the older—(when the political history of the far 
East under the Persians had come to an end)—borrows Persian 
forms, and, indirectly, some Greek ones; and confined as it is to 
India, subsequently becomes the basis of all that may be called 
Indian art—Buddhist as well as Brahmanical. The other, which 
originated in the extreme north-w’est of India, depends on the 
antique art w'hich expired when the Roman empire had accom¬ 
plished its development of the Mediterranean nations: later it 
formed a basis for the hierarchical art of Central and Eastern Asia. 
No other reaction to the art of the West has occurred: the types 
developed on Indian soil are permanently found in the civilized world 
of India and Eastern Asia.* 'I’he religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also continued 
the guiding principle in their art. In a critical examination of the 
monuments of ancient India, therefore, it is the antiquarian 
interest, connected with the history of religion and cl\ilization, 
that is the most prominent. 

The art of ancient India has always been a purely religious 
one; its architecture as well as the .sculpture, which has always 
been intimately connected therewith, was never and nowhere em¬ 
ployed for secular purposes. It owed its origin to the growth of a 
religion which has been called in Europe Buddhism from the 
honorary tftle of its founder—"the Buddha”—‘the Enlightened 
one.’ 

The sculpture of ancient India,originating as it did in religious 
tendencies and destined to serve religious purposes, could only 

' Conf. especisllj Kukx The source of Japanf ee art, Henitei Zawbi. xii. I, 

1897,10-13. The fif^urative part of Bruhman art, oo far 04 we are now acquainted 
with It, is bleed eeaentiollj upon Buddhiet elements,—ao much so indeed that the 
^oiva figures originated at the same time as the Northern Buddhist, appear to have 
fixed types, whil^ the iconography of the Vishau cult embraces chiefly Buddhist 
elements to which a different interpretation has been given. But still more dependent 
00 Buddhism are the repreaentationa of Jaina art. How far this theory may be modi¬ 
fied by the new excavationa promised by Oldenburg ( roHomj^a ZamHH, p.BS9, and 
note 3) ia for the futore to d^e. 
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follow its own immediate purpose in sacred representations: other¬ 
wise it was, a, ' remained, simply decorative and always connected 
with archit< ;turc. In accordance with the Indian character, the 
sacred representations themselves were not so much the outset of 
the development as its end* According to the view of life prevailing 
among the Hindus, purely artistic execution never found scope in th.e 
existence of schools, but only in sporadic instances. The sacred 
figures themselves even came to be employed again decoratively. 

Since the hi.story of Indian civilization became better known in 
Europe, our previous ideas respecting the antiquity of Hindu art have 
been found to be very exaggerated. In fact. Indian art is the most 
modern of all Oriental artistic efforts. No important monument 
goes further back than the third century B.c The period of its 
development comprises about a thousand years—from the third 
century B.c. to the sixth or seventh century a.d In Asiatic 
countries, outside India, which subsequently embraced the doc¬ 
trines of Buddha, ecclesiastical art is developed on the basis of 
Indian types until the middle ages (13th to 14th century) Till 
then the sculptures are executed in stone and frequently on a large 
scale, but gradually the Buddhist sculpture becomes a miniature 
manufacture in different materials—wood and clay in place of stone, 
and later, in metal casts—carried on as a trade. 

Indian art, as already mentioned, borrowed from two artistic 
schools, complete in themselves, but of very different characters— 
the ancient Oriental, introduced through the Achitmenides. and 
the Graeco-Roman : and the elements thus acquired it utilized for 
national themes. In its relation on one hand to the vague hybrid 
style of the Achaemenides whose influence, in the more ancient 
monumental groups of India, led to the introduction of certain 
Greek elements, the native Indian style, with its animated and 
powerful conceptions of nature, succeeded in preserving its inde¬ 
pendence and in developing itself up to a certain point. I'he 
introduction of early ideal types and the antique style of com¬ 
position, on the other hand, resulted in a rigid adherence to 
consecrated forms, that is. to a canon. 

Above all, stress must be laid on the fact that in comparison 
with the va.st extent of the country, the monuments are far from 
numerous, that great numbers of them have been destroyed through 
the indolence or by the sheer Vandalism of men of other faiths, so 
that considerable monumental groups in good preservation, remain 
only where the districts subsequently became deserted and the 
monuments were consequently forgotten and so saved from direct 
destruction at the hand of man ; or where, as happened in Ceylon, 
the old religion remained and protected the monuments of olden 
times. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to represent a continuous 
development; the individual monuments appear as independent 
groups, the connexion of which can be sketched only in a general 
way. Add to this the difficulty of datrflg the separate monuments, 
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dependent on chance discoveries of inscriptions dated in eras that 
arc not always sufBciently. defined, inferences from the form of 
alphabet used. etc. It is true that in this domain new and import¬ 
ant materials may any day be discovered. As concerns further the 
development of the artistic canon of the modern school.^ of 
Buddhism—which, on account of their valuable tradition, afford 
(as we shall see) a valuable source of information for the analysis of 
the subjects represented—as yet critical works thereon hardly exi.st. 

In India itself, Buddhism has been extinct for centuries. The 
remains of the first golden age, under king Ajroka, have for the 
most part perished: single monumental groups—gigantic heaps of 
rubbish, still testify to the time when Central India was quite 
covered with Buddhist buildings But in the traditional forms of 
the temples still in existence outside India, we find highly important 
materials for an explanation of the old representations. Buddhist 
archaeology must therefore begin with the investigation of the 
-modern pantheon, especially of the northern schools, ie. of the 
religious forms of Tibet, China, and Japan, .so as to recognise the 
different artistic types, and trying to identify them with the ancient 
Indian. Combined w'ith researches into the history of the sects 
and. above all, of the hierarchy, there must be a .separation of the 
different phases from one another, and the earliest forms must be 
looked for to a certain extent by eliminating later developments. 

The solution of many difiiculties will be reached when the history 
of the different types of Buddhas and Hodhisattvas, gods and 
demons, &c., is traced. Unfoitunately, however, the raw material 
required for this task has not yet, to any extent, been made access¬ 
ible But besides pictures and sculptures there is a class of 
literature, belonging especially to the northern school, that is of 
great importance to Bauddha archaeology, fhe modern precepts 
for the manufacture of representations of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
—containing the dimen.sions and arrangement of the figure with 
the ceremonial rites to be performed, even to the animating of the 
figure by means of a relic, the opening of the eyes, and so on,— 
these, as well as the voluminous descriptions of the gods, found in 
the Tibetan Kanjur and especially in the Tan-jur,* with data as to 

* Kinjur—written in Tibetan AKa-jryur, the ‘‘tranalated word of Buddlin ”—in the 
title of the canonicil literature of Tibet. In the Itoyal Librar\ at lilerlin la a hand¬ 
somely executed MS. copy in lOM folios. Its richly decorated coveis exhibit repre- 
seiitntions of the K«d« executed in jfold and gay colours, all are nnnied. It would be 
a meritorioiii* and, for the hi«torj of the sects, an imiiortant task to compere these 
pictures with the contents of the volumes. The comparison of the illustrations of the 
TibetJin gwla ( Pantheon, den Tuvhananqturha Uttfnkv. the five hiindr«?d ffods of Ner- 
thaii>c, A.C ) W'lth tlie Bnddha Pantheon of IS*p-pon fiuhlished h\ llofTmunn, as well la 
with the Nepalese miniatures dew;rihed by A. Foiiclier, would be another useful task. 
See Barvre<s. Gandhdra Sculpiuren, sep, repr , p. 18, or Jour. I mi. Art, vol. VIII, 
p. 40. The T injur, Tib. AjrTan-if> iir, literal^’ **The translated diKJtrine,” forms to 
some extent the commentiry to the Kanjur: the edition at Dcrlm is in 225 volun^ 
(Nar-thaiivr printinif) and contains much material for the histor} of art. The Indian 
miniatures are of course more valuable than the Tibetan sources—and the Japanese 
tradition, which has in many cases retained the oldest forms, should not be overlooked* 
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the proportions of the figures, aureoles, attributes, &c., are author¬ 
ities on Buddhist iconography. To these, as yet, little attention 
has been paja, but their importance must not be underestimated.^ 
Just as little known are the manuals on sorcery—the Sddhanamala: 
they are important inasmuch as they prescribe for the exorcist the 
dress and attributes by which, according to the conceptions of the 
degenerate northern school, the Bodhisattva to be conjured may 
be propitiated: but these attributes are always the same as those 
of the deity himself. 

In the following investigation an attempt will be made to retrace 
this retrograde path and to determine some of the principal types, 
on the basis of the materials now accessible, and to analyse the 
component formst For this reason—although the investigation 
only concerns ancient Indian art—we shall frequently have to go 
beyond India, especially with a view to determine the types; for 
Tibetan and Japanese forms present highly interesting develop¬ 
ments of Indian models. As an aid to understanding the summary 
of the history of the Buddhist religion, the following chronological 
table^ may be found useful. 


.CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Cyrus or Kurush of the Ach»menian dyuasty took Babylon and 
founded the Persian Empire. 

Probable date of the birth of SiddhArtha, or Gautama ^Akya Muni 
the Buddha. 

SiddhArtha became an ascetic; assumed Buddbahood. 

GK1U8T. 

Dareios Hystaspes (Daryayush Visbtaspa) king of Persia. 

BimbisAra or ^'roaika, king of Mugadha. 

AjAtaxatru or KAnika, son of BimbisAra, king of Magadha. 

(KhshayArshA), king of Persia; Thermopylie, 480. 
virudhaka of Kosala exterminated the >Akva clan 

ftnmrvA/M or death of Sikyt Mum ; and Bnl Buddhist Council at 
tCAjugriha. 

CHRIST. 

Second Buddhist Council (?), said to have been held at Vaiaali in the 
lOtn year of Kala«oka. 

Alexander of Macedon invaded India after conquering Persia and 
Sogdiana. 

Seleukod Nikator, in the partition of Alexander’s empire, obtained 
Persia: Porus and Taxiles were allowed to hold 

toe PanjAb. 

Chandragupta (Sandrakottos) founded the Maurra dynasty in India 
Era of the Seleukides, Oct. 1st. 

Seleukos invaded Bakina and India; Megastheiies his ambassador 
ORRZ8T. 

BiiidusAra successor of ChandragupU: Beimakhos ambassador from 
Seleukos. 

Aaoka, installed 259, third king of the Maurva dynasty. 

Baktria revolted from Antiokbos Tbeos under Biodotos or Theodoios 
who founded the Grmco-Baktrian kingdom. 

Ar^kes founded the Parthian kingdom. 

ThM Buddhist Council held at Pafuliputra; and missionsries aent to 
Ceylon, GandhAra, Kashmir, &c. 

B* Grdnwedel in the HmndHck, 


B.C. 658-529. 
557 
628 

600 BBVOBH 

621-485 

51V486. 

486-461. 

485-465. 

478 

477 

400 BBFORB 

877 

826 

321-280. 


815-291. 

312 

805 

800 BBFORB 

291-263. 

268-221. 

256 

250 oir. 
242 
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aOO BBVORB OSBIK. ooatfain»d. 

220 EaUiyd^iiKMi iwaqied BaktrU »iid eittiidtd 11m Or«ek powsr in Indin 
aiid Turterv. 

20 $ Aiiiiokhos 111, Mftgnu*, formed »treaty with 8o|^bag«wmoa,an Indian 
prince. 

too BBFOBS OBBXtT. 

180 Eukratides extended hie power in the l*aiijkb and llaktria. 

170 The ^ufiga d^'naaty in India, founded by Puahvamitra. 
ns ctr. The Andhrabhritva dynaaiy founded in the Ilekhan. 

145 eir. Menander (or Miliiida) of Sangah in the Faiijkb. 

140 ctr. Probable date of S&fiohi tratewayiu 

139 Mithridates of PaKhia overthrew the Grrco-Uaktrian kingdom. 

126 IKktria overrun by Sk\ thiaiiN 
110-86 oir. IhiUkn, Giimaai ruttiig in Cetlon. 

100 BXrORB CHRIST. 

6 o hyria became a Roman province. 

57 Samvat era of Malwa and Wettiern India, Sept. 18th. 

4$ cir. The Bauddhi doctrines first reduced to writing in Ceylon: the l)har» 
maruchika schism 

30 The Kushaaa tribe of the V ueh-ti under Koxulo Kadphtscs subiugatea 
Kabul. 

BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

A.D. SOotr. Gondophares or Gudaphara ruled west of the Indus or in Gnodhan 
and the K&bul vulUn. 

„ „ Gandh&ra school of sculpture began. 

67 Miug-ti, emiieror of (’hiiia, rec*eivcd Buddhist miesionarief. 

78 Kaiiishka the Kushiii, king of North-Western India. 

100 AFTBR CHRIST. 

100 cir. Buddhist Council at Julandhara, presided over by Vasumitra. 

107 Indian embassy to Trajan. 

130 eir. N&stk Buddhist nvea excavated. 

138 Indian embassy to Antoiiiiiua Pius. 

150-200 cir. Nkgikrjuna, founder of the M idh^aiiiika si stem, fiourished. 

170 cir. Amarkvati stfipa rail; earlier caves at Kaaheri excavated. 

SOO AFTBR CHRIST. 

226 Ardesfair-Bkbegkn of Partliia founded the Sftsfinfati dynasty of Persia. 
260 Valerian defeated by Shapui: the S&saiiiaii. 

264 Odenatbus of pAltujn repubied Sbnpur; period of PtlmyreM gresfest 
prosi>erity. 

270 Manes flourished, Maiiichmaii heresy: he died 271. 

273 l>efeut of Zenobia and fall of Palmyra. 

800 AFTBR CHRIST. 

319 Chaiidragupti I. of the Gupta dynasty crowned: Gupta epoch. 

860 Beiiulse of the Romans by 8hapur 11 at Siiigara and Beribda.* 

371 Sbapur II. reneaed the war against Romo and was defeatjd: died 379. 

‘ 372 Buddhism introduced into Korea. 

400 AFTBR CHRIST. 

399-411. Fab-bian, a Cbineae Buddhist, travelled in India and Ceylon. 

401-414. Chaiidragupta 11, Gupta king; inscriptiona at Safichi and Udayagiri. 
420 Buddhaghort of Ceylon, tranaUtor of the Jiihainikd and author of 
the Vmumddki Maggo. 

422 War between Bah^m or Tasabrktn of Persia and the emperor 
Theodosius. 

430 Kidkra Shahi esviblislied the kingdom of the little Kushaiis in Gan- 
dhara, but they were expelled by the Kphthalites or White Huns, 
A.D. 470. 

46:1 Dutasena, king of tVyluii, erected an image of Mtiitreya. , 

472 Siwht, the Buddhist patriarch, put to death by klihirakula of Segala, 
who ]ierseeuied tlie Buddhista in Gandhiini. 

500 AFTBR CHRIST. 

518 Sinig-ynii, Chinese pilgrim, i^tdcd in Gai dhkra. 

„ The Biiddliiat TnpAaka^ first eulleeted in Chinese by Wu-ti. 
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600 A7TBB OHBIBT, oootiniiad. 

520 eir. Yasubandlia and Arya Asan^, BuddLinct teachers in Gandbira. 

552 Btiddhism introduce into Japan from Korea. 

578 Bad&mi Brabmaiiical caves excavated. 

501 Kbusrd Parviz restored to the throne of Persia b 3 ’^ the emperor 
Maurice. 

600 Aymt OBBIST. 

606 Harsbavardbaiia of Thiine^var: epoch of his era. 

609 Khusrd overran Syria and took Damascus and Jerusalem, 614. 

625 oir. Pulikesiii II, the Chaluk.va king, received an embassy from Khusrd 
of Persia. 

629-645. Hiuen Thsang, from China, travelled and studied in India. 

632 Buddhism propagated in Tibet under king Srong-&t8an-«gam-po. 

634 ('ouncil held at Kan 3 'akubja under Harsliavardbana. 

632-651. Yazdijard, the last Sasdnian king, overthrown by the Musalnians, 651. 

699 Buddhism introduced into Siam. 

671-695. 1-tsing from China travelled in India and the Malay archipelago. 

We may now attempt a very brief sketch of ancient Indian 
history. The civilization of the country is ascribed to the Arya 
race, a branch of the so-called Indo-Germanic family, which immi¬ 
grated into the peninsula from the north-west and, in part, at once 
overcame the peoples settled there, and, after two thousand years’ 
labour, compelled them,^ partly, to adopt their system of civilization. 
The Indian peninsula* forms a world by itself, whose inhabitants, 
originally totally different, thus amalgamated into one whole, 
whilst in detail they represent all grades of social life from bar¬ 
barism of the rudest kind to the most refined hyperculture. 
Entirely cut off from the outer world, this mighty land .seems 
intended by nature to provide for its inhabitants a peculiar develop¬ 
ment with a sufficiently independent movement. From*north-west 
to north-east the peninsula is sharply separated from Nortfi Asia 
by a mountainous range of prodigious height in the snow peaks of 
the Himalayas: only the Kabul passes on the Kabul river afford 
free communication with the north-west. This is the old high road 
by which the Aryans penetrated and which the conquerors of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages also followed. 

On the north-west frontier several large rivers come down from 
the western regions of the Himalayas towards the south-west, and 
flow through a broad, hot, and storm-beaten plain. I'his is the 
land of the Five Rivers, the Pan jab,—the first land that the 
Aryans possessed themselves of, when they conquered and pene¬ 
trated into India (cir. 2000 BC.?), while the Iranians, a people 
closely akin to thdm, directed their course to the nearer East 
Other mighty rivers of far greater volume than those of the Pan jab 
also flow from the H imAlayas, but towards the east 'I'hey traverse 
a vast, sandy, low-lying plain which* owes to them its tropical 
vegetation. This plain is Hindustan proper—the cradle of 
ancient Indian civilization which, following thence the course of 
the rivers, advanced to their mouths. In the period which followed, 
the Arj’ans by degrees became acquainted with the coasts of the 
peninsula of the D e k h a n (Sanskrit:. Dakshinapatha—the path on 
the right), whicli lies to the south of Hindustan, and they also made 
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their way gradually into its interior—a high plateau rising towards 
the south.' Notwithstanding the enclosed position of the Peninsula, 
extraneous influencesJiave not been wanting; indeed, they operated 
only the more decidedly and perceptibly, the rarer they were. 

To these foreign elements, which penetrated from the north¬ 
west, Indian art belongs in a very marked degree.% 'fhe most 
important basis for the development of an independent art among 
any people lies in its religion. 'Fhe gods of the Indian Aryans, 
when the race was still in the Panj&b, were personified nature 
forces of an unusually vague form. The old “ ritual>poems '* of this 
people, the gives us sufficient information as to this. The 

ever-i*ecurring myth of the theft of the fertilizing Rain by 
malicious demons, which Are then killed by the gods (devas), 
whereon the Rain is again-set at liberty, and brings food, riches, 
and happiness, is, for example, ascribed to almost all the principal 
deities. The stolen Rain appears as “ treasures,” as “ cows,” as 
“ Wet:” Milk or Water. The place whence the demons get these 
treasures is sometimes a bank of cioud.s, sometimes a mountain: in 
the language of thc.se old poems, the words for clouds and moun¬ 
tains are confounded. In short, the world of gods merges into 
nature, so that the Vedic mythology, in common with other nature 
religions {e.g. the German), has an elementary and quite unplastic 
character, fhe Vedic idea indeed goes further: each individual 
god, unrestricted by the control of another deity, appears when the 
sacrificer calls upon him ; for the sacrificcr each is the chief god, in 
full possession of all the divine attributes. 'Fhus it is difficult tp 
define the peculiarities of the separate divinities; a development 
into fixed characters docs not belong to this early period. But it 
is important in the history of art that in the thunder-storm all the 
principal figures fight against the demon.s. One is specially promi¬ 
nent in the l^eda ; it is .^ak ra (PAIi, Sakka), the god of thunder, 
and in the oldest Buddhist Stitras also, he is almost the only deity of 
clearly pronounced type. Artistic representations of the very hazy 
figures of Vedic mythology \\ ^re clearly impossible. The precise 
reduction to rule of.the qualitie.s, spheres of influence, and attributes 
of the Hindu god.s, belongs only to the po.st-Buddhist period when, 
by the sanction of numerous popular cults, till then di.sdained, more 
defined figures appeared. 

In Vedic times sacred representations were not required. A.s the 
offering of sacrifice strengthened the god,—made him capable of 
granting the desires of the suppliant,—it was the’principal thing. 
On the strength of this idea a laboriously developed sacrificial 
ritual arose, which, when properly performed, could compel the 
god to the service of men. Of course, we meet with specimens of 
primitively artistic character: altars in the form of a Garu^a, 
&c., w'ithout being able to form a clear idea of the architecture and 
plastic art of that early period. Fot the rest, from the . Vedic 
poems we learn little of pictorial art.* Some passages certainly, in 
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quite late poems may be regarded as speaking of idols, possibly 
belonging to domestic worship. 

In the primitive period, the spoked-wheel is referred to as the 
grandest kind of work of the Vedic Aryans. And for primitive 
man, the construction of a spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a 
vast stride forward.s. In the Ri^vei/a the wheel (with its spokes, of 
which “none is the last’*) and its form are favourite similes, and 
often executed representations “The much-lauded indra,” (thus 
it says in the R{jirve(/a^ vii. 32, 20) ‘‘ I incline by means of the song, 
as a Cartwright bends the rim of a wheel made of good wood or 
( 5 akra) “the lightning in his hand, rules over all men, as the rim 
of a wheel embraces the spokes” (Ri^z/. i. 32, 35). It would carry 
us too far to follow out all the similes; the wheel remains in the 
Indian civilised world of antiquity, and even down to modern 
times, as the symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical 
similes. The IJuddhists took the wheel, as we shall see below, as 
one of the distinctive emblems of their religion. 

As for stone buildings at that early age, we may at least 
suppose strong walls for defence and rough conical stone con¬ 
structions over the‘graves of kings, which latter custom has been 
inferred from a study of the stUpa architecture to be discussed 
below. All buildings (or secular ends were in wood, as they are in 
Indo-China and the eastern archipelago to the present day. 

Jt should be mentioned that, in the early period of Indian civiliz¬ 
ation, rich and really quite artistic gold ornamentation was every¬ 
where known 

Over-population, and perhaps also the crowding-in of other 
.Aryan races, forced a portion of the Aryans to leave the Panjab 
and follow the course of the rivers flowing eastwards The close 
of the Vedic period shows us confederations of peoples opposing 
each other and bands of Aryans pouring into the valley of the 
Ganges, in the tropical climate of which a civilization is developed 
altogether different from that of the Vedic age in the Tanjab. The 
races left behind in the Paiijab have no share in this new period of 
civilization ; from this time forward they go their own way, are 
considered by the inhabitants of Hindustan as kingless and ex¬ 
cluded (A ra^// /ra, the Adraistoi of the Greeks), but retain their 
full fighting jx)wers. 

The fifth century before Christ plays a decisive role in the history 
of the early peoples of the so-called indo-Gcrmanic race. 'Fhe 
three nations that first left their impress on the history of mankind 
as civilizing powers of the noblest kind, were the Indian .Aryans, 
the Iranians who hardly differed from them in dialect, and the 
Hellenes with their kindred races. We cannot here discuss the 
fundamentally different practical proofs of the national dispositions 
of these peoples; but it is important to mention that the essentially 
religiously and i)hilosophically disposed character of the Indian 
Aiyans is n\ct with again in the course of history among the 
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western peoples allied to them, and they dcriv^eil from them 
faculties which the Indian soil could not have brought to maturity 
At the end of the sixth century the Tersians and Mcdcs had laid 
the foundations of the first veritable empire of the ancient Orient— 
the empire of the Acha;mcnidcs. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, succeeded in recovering the conquests of the great 
Cyrus, and organizing them into a powerful state under Medo- 
Persian supremacy. With this the ancient history of the Hast 
closes its first period ; the Persians become the heirs of all the 
previous currents of civilization u'hich, under their rule, merge 
into one. In the course of the fifth century Greek freedom* is 
developed in the struggles w'ith the kingdom of the .*\ chapmen ides, 
and at the same time Greek culture attains its apogee. Now about 
the time that Pythagoras taught in Italy and before Socrates and 
Plato, Gautama Siddhartha the “ B u d d h a,^’ the sage of 
the .S'akya race ( 5 akyamuni) was preaching deliverance from 
transmigration. The ethical precepts based on his teachings were 
the first among the religions of the world to spread beyond the 
bounds of the nation where they had birth. When the strict 
preservation of the national element among the peoples of antiquity 
is considered, this fact is of distinctive importance. 

A glance at the map shows India as the heart of the old world; in 
fact, the ideas that emanated from India, the elements of culture 
matured there, had been derived from outside, had been recast and 
transformed over and over again by an indescribably fertile imagina¬ 
tion, sometimes indeed worked up even to extravagance, and in all 
these stages given out again broadcast to the woxid. In the rise of 
Indian studies, India was looked on as “the cradle of mankind,” the 
‘•seat of primaeval wisdom this was a mistake. StilTin one’s zeal 
to reduce everything to proper proportions we must not go so far 
as either to ignore or to minimise the immense importance of Indian 
life in the history of human culture 

Afterwards, the civilization of Athens became the foundation of 
all western culture; the religion of Buddha is the first universal 
religion, at least, for all countries lying east and north of India,— 
from the steppes of the Mongols and the mountainous w ilderne-sses 
of I'lbet, through Japan and far into the Indian archipelago.* A 
century and a half after the Buddha’s death the Macedonian empire 
combined the states of Greece into a universal monarchy, which 
became the heir of the Achaemenides. The Hellenes formed 

* It may be worth referring to Lucian Scbermanti*^ critique of Otdenberg*s Buddha^ 
Srd ed. 1897, in the DeuUchen LxUraiur-Zetiuvg^ Nr. 5, 1899, Si». 177ff. It i« note¬ 
worthy that, in contraat with the zeal shown in representing Ruddlm s system as a 
mere parrot-like imitation of the lirahmaiiical, it should not have occurred to anyone 
that all Jlrihman ptiiloitopby works pro domo —for the JirAhman caste; and further 
that, amid the constant squabbles on purely religious questions, we forget the meaning 
of Buddhism in its bearing on the history of civilization. (Conf. Ehrenreinh in 
ZeiUehr.f, Etknologte^ 1897, V, 171). If Bii^ha were only an echo of the Br&bmans, 
whence his socceM ? Ue seems, however, to have been an uncommon penonality ! 
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the western frontier of this powerful kingdom ; while on the east 
it was defined by the countries of north-western India first opened 
by Alexander the Great. 

It is important in the history of ancient Buddhist sculptures to 
remember the political relations which prevailed between the king¬ 
dom of the Achaemenides and N.W. India. Darius (old Persian 
Daryavausli),* son of Hystaspes, was the first king of the dynasty 
regarding whose territorial acquisitions and explorations in India 
we have trustworthy information. After this kingjn great measure 
through struggles with cognate peoples, had restored the empire- 
of his famous ancestors and had prepared the way at least for its 
powerful organization, he attempted, as Herodotus says, “ to explore 
large parts of Asia.” One of these undertakings was the search 
for the mouth of the Indus,* whither an expedition, under 
S ky lax of Karyanda, was sent. In the later inscriptions** of this 
monarch, the Hindus (Hidhu) and the GandhAras (GadAra) 
are mentioned among the subject peoples 'I'hey are the tributary 
dwellers by the Indus (Sansk. Sindhu , Old Pers. Hindhu), and 
the Aryan inhalutants of Kabul and that district, known in India 
as G a n (1 li a r a, in Herodotus the Gandarioi ■* Under Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius, the Hindhu and Gandhara peoples 
belonging to the Arakhosian satrapy, still owed allegiance to the 
l*ersian king; Indian troops went to Greece w^ith the great army, 
wintered with Persians and Medes under Mw^rdonios in Phessaly, 
and sustained w ith them the defeat of P 1 a t ae a * Later they seem 
to have regained some of their independence; still we know far 
too little about events in the east of the kingdom of the Achaemen¬ 
ides to be able to pronounce any judgment. 

lo return to India: in the fifth century BC w^e find the Indian 
Aryans, who had m.ide their way from the Panjab into the plain of 
the Cjanges, divided into a number of kingdoms under Brahman 
civilization I he most powerful of these states is the kingdom of 
Magadha, a rival state is that of Kojala, wdth its capital 
Aravasti (Pali: Savatthi) on the Rapti, in what is now the Nep 41 
rarAi. Fierce feuds raged between these States and the neigh¬ 
bouring principalities tributary to them ; the struggles against the 
original inhabitants had ceased long before The system of caste 
is fully established Side by side with-the richly developed court 
life of the numerous great and small principalities—large fortified 
places are described—a luxurious city-life appears ; trade flourishes ; 
in the towns a vigorous industrial activity prevails. Along with 

^ R-iwlinson’^ Herodoln*^ vol. Ill , p. 5V4, and Jour. R. A*. Soc.XI., p. 185. 

* Herodotus, Bk. iv. c. 44. 

* Behwtun Inscrip. in Kawhiison's Herodoimn^ vol. II., p. 593, and J. R. An Soe. 

vol X , p. 280. Ndikh'>h-i-Ru.stam inscr., J. R.A. Sue , vol. X., p. 291 ; see also Lassen* 
Imd*nche AUerthumn^ Bd. I., Ss. 503f. * 

■* Herodotus, Bk. iii,c. 91; vii, c. 66. 

» Herodotus, Bk. vii, c. 65; vui, 113; ix, 31. 
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this is a frugal peasant-class much left to itself—the real basis of 
Indian national life at all periods of Indian civilization. Religion 
is entirely in the hands of tjie BrAhmans ; a laboriously constructed 
sacrificial ritual has sprung from the ancient I ndian Nature- 
worship. The HrAhmans alone are in possession of this ritual, and 
through tlie sacred power of their sacrifices they can put a curb on 
the warrior nobles who are always at strife. I'he forms of worship 
of the other castes, especially of the common people, were quite 
left to themselves. In this way a popular worship which becomes 
gradually more refined in proportion as the caste is higher, is every¬ 
where found side by side with the official religion of the “ gods in 
human form,” />. the BrAhmaiis. In the great sacrificial festivals 
of the princes the people participated at most as spectators; the 
domestic rites, the Piijdy were a repetilion on a smaller scale of the 
official ceremonies. Every village had its sacred fig-tree which 
was supposed to be the abode of a god. to whom gifts (food, flowers, 
etc.) were brought {balikammavs\ kar). fhe whole structure of 
Indian life is permeated by a deep religious character, which, with¬ 
out being called forth by exterior pressure, is the result of their 
condition. VV’hilst in the luxury of the cities a tendency towards 
pessimism makes itself felt, the people do not feel so much ’the 
need of an organised Nature-religion. The want of national 
feeling, the enervating influence of the climate, the contrasts 
between rich and poor, the exclusiveness of the State-worship, may 
have been the basis of this religious impulse The caste system, 
w^hich had been built up to keep the Aryan blood pure and to pre¬ 
vent intermarriages, was inimical to all true national feeling ; for 
the Indian, indeed, the caste system embraced the whole world. 
One who had no caste was of no account, and thus was no worthy 
adversary. The contrasts between poor and rich had a different 
effect in India irom that produced elsewhere. In a land where 
Nature provides everything, and ajiandful of rice suffices to sustain 
life, the tendency is to shake off the w'orries of civilization*and to 
return to Nature itself. But the degree of civilization to w'hich the 
nation had attained even in the PanjAb had penetrated so deeply, 
at least among the upper castes, that a relapse into barbarism was 
in consequence impossible. This return to the simple life which 
the tropical wilderness afforded was prescribed for the BrAhmans. 
We see them in their retreats occupied in solving the enigma of 
life and, if the answers they found rightly seem pessimistic to the 
European, it cannot be denied that the intense moral earnestness 
of the whole movement, which proceeded from the wisest heads in 
the nation, effected a magnificent development of the theorems 
themselves. The interrogations astound by their boldness, the 
answers by their inexorable logic. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls—really only a 
further development of the caste system—held out the possibility of 
winning a better reincarnation. But the chief aim was how to 
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escape being reincarnated at all. Stated as briefly as possible, th^ 
concatenation of ideas was much as follows: The Nature-gods 
of ancient times could be forced by means of rightly performed 
sacrilice to grant what was asked. In this way the attempt to 
conceive of the origin of the world as independent of the gods (i,e. 
without a real creation) may be explained. The World-Soul, that 
is, the Brahma, is recognised as the fundamental substance from 
which all individual souls [dtman) emanate in order ulti¬ 
mately to return to it, after freeing themselves from any corporeal 
vestment Now the union into w'hich the individual soul, emanating 
from tlie Brahma, enters in its embodiment (the one being eternal 
like the other), brings it into bondage; for, through the embodiment, 
it becomes conscious of its own personal individuality and begins 
to act; but every action tends to good or evil, reward or punish¬ 
ment, joy or sorrow' According to what these actions are, the 
soul, after its separation from the body, passes through heaven and 
hell, and when reward and punishment are there exhausted, it 
returns once more to a bodily existence, and, according to the sum 
of its previous actions, is born again as Brahman, god, human being 
of high or low ciste, animal, plant, or mineral, to re-enter the cycle 
{sdnsara) of transmigration. Now' in the choice of the means of 
escaping from this cycle to freedom and re-union w'ith the All-Soul 
the schools differ. But the fundamental idea remains in all the 
ancient Indian forms of religion, and down to modern times. Not 
only, however, do the Brahmans give themselves up to these 
speculations in their schools; at kings’ courts these matters are 
discussed ; rich citizens take part in the movement, and, side by 
side with professional monks of the first rank, schools of monks 
and ascetics are developed, composed of members of the other 
castes. The Brahmans themselves, quite in the middle of the 
movement, were far from being, on principle, opponents of new 
schools of philosophy. ^ TJie opposition of these new sects to the 
official doctrines gradually became very marked and show'ed itself 
clearly in the fact that the heterodox disdained to quote examples 
and proofs for their theorems from the Vedic literature. In India, 
diametrically opposed religions have always treated each other 
with a tolerance which would be quite inconceivable in other 
lands. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the condition of things thus 
indicated w'as not calculated to promote the growth of a powerful 
national art. The efforts of ancient Indian civiliz'ation were con¬ 
fined to the domain of the intellectual; their fundamental character 
was speculative, although their expression might point to aims of a 
religious and mptical, or philosophical and scientific character. 
Though a religio-mystical element may serve as a scanty foil 
for fully perfected or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical- 
scientific tendency,, especially with the practical side which it had 
in ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art. 
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Deliverance from reincarnation was sought for in 
different w'ays ; different sects arose which did not, however, take 
up an attitude of conscious opposition to the Drdhtnan religion. 
The pressure from without, the heavy taxation, the bloody wars 
between the different states may have combined to attract proselytes 
to the religious sects. Hut the fact that the founder ol liuddhism 
was himself a prince, refutes the idea that exterior pressure played 
the leading r 61 e. For even if the legends exaggerate, it cannot be 
doubted that Buddha came of a powerful and opulent family * 

At the foot of the HimJtlayas to the north of Gorakhpur, on the 
river Rohiwi (/>. Koh 4 n) a tributary of the Rapti, was the town 
and domain of Kapilavastu (Pali, Kapilavatthu)’* which be¬ 
longed to the 5 akya family or clan. In the sixth century B.c, 
this principality belonged to 5 *u d d h o d a n a, and was at constant 
feud with its next neighbours the Ko</ya (P^li, Koliya) clan, 
dwelling on the east of the Rohiwi. To the chief of Kapilavastu, 
who had wedded two sisters—.Maya and PrajApati.—there was 
born a son who received the name of Gautama SiddhArtha 
(PAIi, Gotama Siddhattho).* fhe legends further relate how the 
child was recognised by the old BrAhman ascetic Asita as the 
coming Deliverer, and how the young prince surpassed all his 
companions of his own age in bodily strength and mental capacity, 
'I'o terminate peacefully the old feuds with the Ko/iya, the 
young prince was betrothed to the Ko/iya princess YaxodharA, 
and maintained a brilliant court. 

( 3 nce, as he drives out, a god appears to him four times—as an 
infirm old man, as a sick man, as a corpse in a state of decom¬ 
position, and as an ascetic (freed from human wants). Phis sight 
and the explanations which Gautama receives from his coachman, 
Chha/r^aka, raise in him the first thoughts of determination to 
renounce the world. After a .son, R A h u 1 a, has been born to him 
he carries out his resolve. He parts from his sleeping wife, and 
flees from the well-guarded palace. 

A canonical text {Avidtireniddna) describes^ the flight from the 
palace thus: “Gautama lays himself down upon a miignlticent 
conch. Immediately his \\omen-servants, beautilul as goddesses, 
skilled in the dance, in song and in music, and decked with rich 

* Thie earliest traditiuiiH r«prej«nt .SuAdlioJaim ji« only one of tlie irrocit and 

laDdonner:! of the Aakyu race,—not an a kin',^. Oldenbertr’n L//>. n*»c\ 'n tniiinl., pp 
■tlO; Rhyi* jbividn, Ilthhert p, I2G; Coplentoii, Hnddhtnin, p. 20. Apart Itoin 

tliin, little that in certain in knoMii about lliiddliaV fainih (Mrrutiot'iitcc**. c\t ti ti.u 
name of hin wife Va^harA, *• Ruliula’ii iiiotlier,’* n* rcfconslnictctl, coiif Kh\*» ]):i\idn, 
BrnddhUm, p. 50. 

* Biiddlia’a birthplace h'ln now been found ; aee Oldonberjf, L\ff of Bvddha 

tranid., pp. 92. 105, tl5; doMr. R. A<i. 1H9K p. 5«0; and ibe rnli jiio iiicntM>tK>d 
above note I, p. 9; fi. Buliler, Anzeniif Kk. Acad, U'imm. lh;»7 ai9fT: Ap/y. 

%’ol, V, p, 1; and coiif. Or. Bd XI, 1, IH9S, S. i5t Nrj* 1257-s. 2, 

Sm 218f., Nr-. H29, 41 19-52. Ac. 

* Siddhartlia of the (i*iut*iiii.*i ffvtra or pricHlh family. c.i-te In.* ij* ilwmbfij a- a 
pure Kehattnxa. 

* Ehys Davidx’ BuddkUt Btrth ^torie*, pp HO-82. 
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Sinacnents, ranged themselves in order and began to dance, sing, 
and play on their instruments to please him. But Gautama, 
whose mind was already turned away from the delights of the 
world, paid no heed to the dance and fell into a slumber. Then 
the women said: ‘What shall we play, when he for whose pleasure 
we perform is gone fb sleep?’ Then they laid aside their instru¬ 
ments where they had taken them up, and lay down. - Only the 
lamps, fed with fragrant oil, continued to burn. Then G a u t a“ m a 
awoke, and leaning on his arm on the couch, he saw the women 
lying sleeping after they had flung aside their instruments. Spittle 
ran out of the mouths of some, others were grinding their teeth, 
others snoring, others again muttering in their sleep, or lying un¬ 
covered and with open mouths. This repulsive sight rendered him 
still more indifferent to the charms of sense. ‘ Oh, horrible ! dis¬ 
gusting!’ he cried, and thought seriously about adopting a life of 
solitude. Thereupon, with the wordsJ This is the day of separation 
from the world,’ he rose from hiS couch and went to the door, 
calling his charioteer. Before fleeing wdth C hji anna, he thought, 
‘ I will }ust look at“ my son,’ and rising, he w'ent tow ards the 
apartments occupied by RAhula’s mother and entered her chamber. 
Rihula's mother lay sleeping on a couch decked with flowers; her 
right hand resting on the head of the child. Gautama remained 
standing on the threshold and looked at them ; he thought if 
he removed his wire's hand he would wake her, and that thus his 
movements would be impeded ; if he became Buddha he w^ould 
come again and see his son ; then he left the palace.” 

With Chhanna he fled in the night to the river .\ n o m‘S. or 
A na vam 4 ; there he gave to the faithful coachman his weapons, 
his ornaments and his horse, exchanged clothes w’ith a beggar, and, 
living on alms, hastened to R 4 jagr/ha, the capital of the kingdom 
of M a g a d h a. In R A j a g n h a he studies Brahman philosophy, 
but dissati.slied with this, he retires to the Uruvilva (Pali, 
UruvelA) forest, where the temple of B u d d h a-G ay 4 now stands. 
There he submits to the severest privations, till he sees the folly 
of attempting to obtain enlightenment by enfeebling the body. 
The legend proceeds to describe the mental struggles through 
W’hich Gautama passed under the fig-tree at Gay4 as a victory over 
creatures of a diabolical nature, which M 4 ra, ‘‘the Evil One,” the 
demon of passion, had sent against him. In a follow'ing chapter 
this struggle against Mftra’s seductions w.ill be more fully noticed. 

From the place where he obtained enlightenment,on the diamond 
throne {vajrdsand), under the “tree of knowledge” (bodhi- 
drumd\. he hastened back to the w'orld to proclaim the way of 
salvation—victory over self and love tow'ards all creatures.* First 
of all, he converts some merchants; then BrAhmans and people of 
all ranks. From among those who were willing to follow' him as 
(firciples there arose by and by a body of monks (bk/bshifs), clad in 
yellow* and shaven, w’ho became the foundation for the later 
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monasticism. A Christian traveller of the 13th century, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, says of Buddha,* after narrating pretty 
correctly the story of his life : “ If Buddha had been a Christian, he 
would have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, so good 
and pure was the life he led.** This is a significant judgment at a 
time when religious tolerance was certainly not great.' 

During the forty-five years which Buddha journeyed about* in 
Beh 4 r, we see bim vigorously supported by the royal courts; 
and his followers increasing; .still Buddha’s doctrines do not yet 
seem to have been received as a separate religion. In the year 
477 B.C. (probably), in the grove of the Mall a princes at 
Ku^inAri, he fell asleep, or as the ritual of his followers puts 
it, he entered Nirvana. 

His funeral was solemnized with great pomp, and the relics were 
distributed among the princes and cities of the district. Over 
these eight S 10 p a s were erected,—at R c\ j a g ri h a, V a i j A 11 , 
Kapilavastu. Allakappa, R 4 magr^ina, V^eMadlpa, 
P 4 v 4 , and Ku5in4r4, besides the shrines erected by Drona 
and the Maury as.* But though the princes 6( Magadha and Kojrala 
(.Audh) may have taken a personal interest in the Buddha, they 
did not adopt his doctrines as their private religion in supercession 
of the BrAhman state-religion.* It was only in later times that a 
closer organization appeared among the numerous followers of 
Buddha. After the death of the .Master, a council was held in the 
.S'ataparwa (Pali, Sattapanni) cave of the VaibhAra hill at 
Rajagr/ha, which was prepared for the meeting by king AjAta- 
iatru of Magadha. The task devolving upon this council was to 
fix authoritatively the words of the Master gone into NirvA//a. 
About a century later there*is said to have been a second council, 
held at a i j a 1 i to suppress the heresies that had appeared in 
the community , but the fact of such a council is doubtful. 

In the hundred and thirty years between the second and third 
councils, there had been great political changes. Alexander 
the Great had invaded the ]*anjAb; the Magadha .state (the 
l^rachy'a, “Easterns,” Greek, Prasioi) had attained a dominating 
position ; the old dynasty had been overturned by an upstari, and 
Chandragupta (Gr. Sandrakotlos or .Sandrakvptosj had taken 
possession of the throne of Magadha. 

Neither Chandragupta nor his successor B i n d u s A r a adopted 
the Buddhist doctrines, the force and authority of which had already 
created for them an independent position A^oka (li C. 264-222) 
—in his inscriptions called Piyadasi,—the third king of the new 
dynasty known as the Maury a (Pa*, .Mora)^ was the hr»t patron 
of the religion, which he publicly acknowledged. He was the 
founder of numerous monasteries {vi/iaras) and other ecclesiastical 

» rule’s Mnrvn Poh, vot. II, p. 800. 

- Kem, Manual of Butldhitm, p. 46; Kockhil!, L*fe of the Bmddha, pp. 148-147; 
Eli>« Davids, Bmddkinl SmUom, b.B.E., vol. Xi, pp. 131-182. 
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buildings ; the sacred texts testify in extravagant -terms to the 
king’s zeal for the faith. He is said to have had 84,CXX5 stupas 
erected in different parts of his wide realm ; and to have gifted his 
whole kingdom to Buddha’s followers several times, receiving it 
from them again. 

Hut the most striking witnesses to his zeal for Buddha’s doctrines 
are his edicts. These documents, which are unique among the 
inscriptions of antiquity, relate that Piyadasi, the king “beloved of 
the gods,” interested himself in the faith and its professors, that he 
endeavoured to establish the sacred tradition, that he had roads, 
wells, and hospitals made for the use of all living creatures. The 
only historical inscriptions of Western Asia which are‘ akin to the 
Indian, both as regards the sense and the form, are those left by 
the Achcemenides, especially by Darius. The largest, and for our 
purpose the most valuable, is the inscription of Bagistdn 
(Behistun). The simple language which expresses unreserved 
sincerity, the truly regal tone of the style, which avoids floridness, 
simply relates thp facts; and does not pass over the names of the 
leaders who fought the battles,—are significant of the noble charac¬ 
ter of him who founded anew the Persian empire. The punishment 
to which he.condemns the rebels “because they have lied,” may be 
called humane compared with the barbarities of the Assyrians and 
other so-called civilized peoples. Now the inscriptions of Ai'oka 
may have some connexion with those of the Ach«enTenides.‘ 'I his 
appeals most strikingly in the-form of the language itself. The 
idioms of the I’ersians and Indian Aryans were, even until the days 
of the Acha*menides, nearly allied dialectically: it cannot have 
been very difhc'ult for these peoples, to some extent, to understand 
each other directly. Fhe royal inscriptions of the Persians show 
us language still struggling for expression; ever^^hing is still fresh 
and new. Hut Ajoka’s inscriptions, though differing somewhat 
dialectically from one another, show everywhere the same courtly 
style (closely allied to the Persian) which is to be reirarked 
especially in the formulating of the introductory sentences, the 
arrangement of the titles,-and so on. It was necessary to mention 
this fact, for it has a decided connection with other things which 
intimat'ely concern us.< 

•No important monument among those preserved in India is 
anterior to .the time of king Aroka. All that have been preserved 
show undoubted Persian influence- in their style. It has been 
declared, with reason, that stone-building on a large scale was 
first executed in India in Aroka's time: the criticisms of Indian 

> C®iif. Sennrt, Jomr. Asint,, Sme aer. t. T. (1885) pp. 28911; or Ituer. de PigmdatL 
t. II, pp. 2l9ff. / , s » 

* The A*ok;i edieU* are foutid on rocks at Girnkr fn Gttjar&t; Shkhb&sgarbf in 
YAsiifni, nt Muiuiahri, at Kubi, at Dhanli in Oriam, Jauxada in Gftnjftm, and in Maiaur, 
—alao on pilltra at Oehli, Allahabad, Itadhia, M&thia, and RanipArva. 8ee Epimphia 
Mica^ vol. II, pp. 245ff; Arch, Smr. 6*. lud.: 'Amuruvali, vol. 1, pp. lUff, Ac. 
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patriotism can alter nothing as tothis fact.* The Persian style, 
which the Achaemenides employed in their buildings at Susa and* 
Persepolis, has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive 
as well as in its decorative features. This Persian style, which* 
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shows many peculiarities, is unfortunately represented only by a 
few monuments upon which it is almost impossible to pronounce 
judgment. But undoubtedly its elements may again be recognised 
in the buildings of «\.soka*s day and of the older Indian style, 
dependent on that of Ajoka, as grafted upon the native wooden 
style. 

As chief elements, so far as the Buddhist sculptures are con¬ 
cerned, the following forms may be indicated :—'I’he Persian pillar 
with bell-shaped capital was adopted directly; it was set up by 
itself as an inscription-pillar; the famous iron pillar of I)eh 1 i 
is a later example. In sculptures it is seen not only in represent¬ 
ations of palace-halls,'l^ut also decoratively,—often to divide spaces, 
and with many interesting variants. The bell-capital frequently 
serves as a basis for one or more lions or elephants, or for a 
religious symbol [e.g. the wheel) when the pillar is considered as 
standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support in a building, the 
bell-capital serves as base for an abaci^s on which, turned towards 

* Fer^'us.'toii, Archttuloifji i» India,\*\K9, 13, IGff.; Ind. andEa$i.Arckit,, pp. 17-43. 
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the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, 
goats, lions, or sitting elephants) are placed. This last form re¬ 
sembles the Persian “ unicorn-pillar.” The appearance of the whole 
pillar in India, however, is rough and clumsy compared with 
Persian forms.* 

Orientalised animals play an important part in Buddhist art. All 
these hybrid creatures and winged figures—besides their purely 
decorative role—have been employed in representing the inferior 
mythical beings df the native mythology. Still it is uncommonly 
difficult, as will be explained more fully below, to find Indian names 
for these hybrid forms, in the formation and employment of 
which great inconstancy and some misconceptions are noticeable. 
It may be supposed that if the West Asian forms had not been 
preserved, this inconstancy in the shapes, this careful fashioning of 
extraordinary creatures of the imagination, to which names cannot 
be given, must point likewise to foreign influences. It is interesting 

that, even in A.roka’s time, 
alongside these purely hither 
Asian forms, some also ap¬ 
peared sporadically which can 
only be of (ireek origin."* The 
representation ot divine 
beings under ])urely human 
forms is a feature of native 
art that i:? opposed to these 
foreign influences on ancient 
Ihiddhist art , and a marked 
contrast to the chimajras 
(Kinnaras) of West .\sia is 
presented by the native animal 
world, which is not so fre¬ 
quently met with decoratively, 
but leaves this role to the 
foreign forms 

With exceptions we shall meet with in a later chapter, the wings 
of the Oriental animals are mostly at rest and devoid of signifi- 

* Conf. Cunilini;h«ini, Arch Sur, lad. Jtep., vol. V, pll. xlv, xlvl, P]> 187, 188; and 

iiit-eresiing capitals with such creatures in liun'e.^s, Swr. ir , vol. IV, 

pp. 5, 12; uiid Care Temples^ pH xvi, xxiii, xcvi. 

* The readier is reminded of the centaurs at Gaya; Kajendralal Mitni’s Bvddho- 

Oapti, pi. xlv, Hif. 12. Centaurs are also found .at a later d ite when the G;indhar:i 
influence appears more distinctly, and it is then impossible to prove uhence they 
arose; lad., vol. 11, p. 311, j»l. ii, flij. 6. The aprons that strike one are doubt¬ 

less to be re^rded as leaveSj, and have a notewoKhy parallel in the relief in the British 
Museum, Jour. lad. Ari aad Induxtrg, vol. VIII (1898), pi. xvii, 1, or sep. ed., 
pi. xy, 1, and p. 10. The Jaitia relief is al.Vi a companion piece to ill. 23. East Asian 
tradition, which represents the Tiryajryonis as centaurs, proves that the liiiuiaii-faced 
oxen on the Jaitia relief indicate tlie centaurs as representations of the animal kingdom 
in the Saflsilra. 
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cance;* the most remarkable are those in the lion group of the 
applied plaques of the first and second architraves of the east gate¬ 
way of the large stfipaat SAnchi, as will be shewn at the end 
of the second chapter. 

Along with representations of mythical plants, which may be 
traced to the Assyrian tree of life, and to which is attached a scries 
of symbols difheuit to explain, appears the native plant-world. A 
detailed description of the dharma symbols,* &c , which belong to 


the first type, would con¬ 
tribute little to the history 
of art; the second class is 
of more value 1 he Indian 
plant-'vorld, notwithstand¬ 
ing simple and sometimes 
even rough modelling, is 
reproduced with astonish¬ 
ing iidelity to nature A 
favourite subject is the 
1 o t u s-f I o w e r {Pndmti, 
Nelu m biu m s pectosu m), 
which is employed decor- 
ativcly and with great taste 
in the arrangement Here 
and there West .\sian 
(Egyptianised) lot«s flow¬ 
ers and palms have crept 
into designs of this cate¬ 
gory, which arc remarkable 
for the richness of their 
device (fig. 3 ). I hc broad 
disc of the full-blown flow er 
is employed in all positions 
as a decoration and. ow'ing 
to its resemblance to the 
wheel,is a favourite .subject 



In contrast with Assyrian fsoii 

art, which cuts the orna- tiir t’l'TKB hii>f of thr Pii.LAFf or the 

merit through, 'like wall- East gateway op the great StCpa 

paper, where the wall to be at SAKciii. 
decorated ends, the flower 

lying under the capital in fig 3 turned upward.s. In spite of the 
predominantly picturesque character of the pattern, this preference 


* Orijciiidly the were only extenmlly atUclied b} iiibulu of upeed. Conf. 011 Ibii 

point the notes in the Feti^rkn/l fir Prof.Veth^ lieideii. pp. 222 and 224, mrte 8. A 
Kroup of tlie^ wiii’4^ cTeitures (horned lioiw, the ao-called k^hn, Ac.) have wn faith¬ 
fully preserved in the art of e-iaterii Awa. The winKa are, however, repreaeiited aa flamea. 

* tv. SinitMioti, The Bmildkhl Prawim/f-irkeel, Jjond. IHJKJ, P* /lote 2; Goblet 

d’AIviclK Migration des IWl, pp. 29111; conf. alao G. Rubier, Lyg- 

Tol. II, p. 312. 
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for accommodation to the ornamental design is noteworthy. The 
Hindu sculptor does not care for purely geometrical designs, and 
so we frequently find creepers with aquatic birds, &c., which, on a 
smaller scale, fill in the spaces, and are rich and animated with fine 
observation of nature. Fhe two outer sides of the east gateway at 
SAnchi are a good example of this. While on the left side the design 
is carried out as geometrically as is permitted in Indian art, the 
creeper on the right side is full of life. Birds flit about among the 
flowers ; and the plant itself grows from the jaws of a sea-monster. 
The part which flowers play in later Buddhist art is an important 
one, yet the finest motifs belong to this older period; flowering 
creepers hung up in holy places may have provided the models. In 
the main it may be said that these plants, represented in simple 
lines, with the native animals that animate them—both of which 
have received purely native modelling—mostly surpass what the 
celebrated Greek art was able to command: they rest upon a faith¬ 
ful observation of nature. 

The ancient Buddhist monuments may be divided into five 
groups, according ‘to their object:—^ 

1. Stambhks (Pkli, Thamhhas\ Hindflstkni,/.at.?), pillars on 
whose capital a religious symbol, as the Wheel or dharma^syw^yoX, 
is represented, usually on a group of lions or elephants. .They were 
probably always erected in connexion with Vihkras or Chaityas, 
and served for inscriptions. Some of the finest Buddhist L 4 /s were 
erected by A.yoka and bear his edicts When the capital was sur¬ 
mounted by a lion, the pillar was called a Simhastambha (Pkli. 
Sihatthambo). Compare the copy on the small middle pillars (be¬ 
tween the architraves) of the east gateway at SAnchi (fig. 36). 

2. Stupa (Pali, Thupo; Anglo-Indian “tope”) applies to any 
mound, as a funeral pile or tumulus; and hence to domical struc¬ 
tures over sacred relics of Buddha or other Sthavira or saint, or as 
memorials on spots consecrated by some remarkable event in 
Buddha’s life. When they preserved relics, the shrine in which 
these were kept was the Dhfitugarbha (Pali, Dhdtugabhho\ 
Singhalese, Ddgaba\ Japanese. To) \ and as most Stupas were 
erected over relics (tihdtii), the whole structure came to be called a 
Da gab a. A stupa consists of a circular or square base support¬ 
ing a dome {garbho), on which stands a square block or neck 
{gain) reprc.scnting a box to hold a relic, crowned by a capital 
consisting of a number of flat tiles. Above this is the umbrella or 
spire [chddamani —Burmese, hti )—single or with several roofs 
usually three, over one another. 

3. Chaityas (Pali. Chetiya). Like StClpa, the word Chaitya* is 
applied to a monument or cenotaph, and in a secondar}’- sense to a 
temple or .shrine containing a *Chaitya or Dhdtugarbha. Chaityas 

' Couf. Fenrusson. Iml. and Eant, Arrkitfctnref p. 50. 

• In and Tibet (chaitya ^Tib. NtChnd.rten, pronounced ('hbor ten) the word 

ia n*»ed in tlio .aenw of etd|m (dliatu^arbba—Tib. MlKiii.rteii). Couf. Cave 

Tem^Uv, p. 174. 
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or Digabas are an essential feature of temples or chapels con¬ 
structed for purposes of worship, there being a passage round 
the Chaitya for circumambulation {pradakshinaya), and from these 
such temples have received their appellation. The name of Chaitya, 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, holy 
spots, or other religious monuments.^ 

4. Vi haras were monasteries for the accommodation of monks 
living together in communities, and were mostly, if not always, 
connected with C h a i t y a s. 

5 Ornamental Rails {suchaka) were mostly employed as 
the enclosures of stupas, or to surround a terrace on which stood a 
sacred tree, &c. I he stone ratlings are among the most important 
monuments in the representation of Indian sculpture, as most of 
them are ornamented with reliefs on the upright shafts and 
transoms (suchi) or cross-bars. In some places great stone gates 
(tora;/as) are connected with the railings. I'hcse gates—the best 
preserved are those at SAnchi—are mostly richly adorned with 
sculptured scenes. They show the stereotyped wooden style not 
only in the decoration but also in the form of the building, fhey 
seem to have been introduced into farther Asia very early ; at any 
rate the well-known Chinese pai^lus and the Japanese tori^is are 
to be connected with these ancient torawas. Originally they 
were, no doubt, somewhat like our triumphal arches.* 



4. RePBESBNTATIOH of a StOPA ; GODS AND MEN BBFOUE IT. 

From the east gateway of the great sti^pa at S&ticb!. 

Now the monuments, the sculptures of which show the principal 
phases of ancient Indian art, are divided into two large groups, 
i'he older, and properly Indian group, in which Persian influence 

^ CoQf. Joar. Am. Soe. Beng. toI. Vll, p. 1001. 

• Fergoseon and Bargees, Cave Templee, pp, 171-177; Goblet d'Alviella, C# f«« 
Vinde doU a la Grice, pp. 44^. 
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appears, begins in Ajoka’s time; to it belong the nionuments in 
India proper ; la/s at D e h i i, 1 i r h u t, S a n k i s a, S a n c h i, etc.; 
chaitya-caves and vih4ras in Hihar, at Nasik, Aja«/&, Klura, 
K4rle. K4«h6ri, Bhijl Be^sa. Dhamnar, at Udayagiri 
near Ka/ak, B4gh, etc.; stupas of M anikyala, Sarnath, 
Sanchi, and Amarivati; stone railings with gates at Bardhat 



6 . Skktch Map of India with the names of the peincipal sites of 
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(Bharhut or Bharaut), Mathura, Gay A, Sahchi, and A m a r 4- 
vati. The second group, the so-called Graeco-Buddhist,or rather, 
as Fergusson first called it,that of the Gandh4ra m onasteries, 
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embraces the numerous remains of the monasteries of Jaroftl- 
garhi, Takht-i-B^hi, ShAhd^hri, SanghAo, Natthu 
in YAsiifzAi, and at LoriyAn Tangai and other localities in 
the SwAt territory. • An older branch perhaps precedes it,—the 
Indo-Hellenic school. Smith styles it,—which is represented chiefly 
by sculptures from M a t h u r A. 

While in the older Indian group the native clement forms the 
groundwork, and so is developed farther on the soil of India, the 
GandhAra school presents strange antique forms. Later it influences 
Indian art, but, from geographical and other reasons which con¬ 
tributed also to the splitting of Buddhism into two schools, it 
remains isolated and is thenceforward most permanent in the 
ecclesiastical art of the northern or MahA> Ana school. 

Among the oldest sculptures of India are perhaps those of the 
caves of Udayagiri in the Puri district of Ori.ssa. The most 
interesting are in the two-storeyed Raj-RAni or RAni-ka 
N r caves. rhe.se remarkable reliefs show an uncommonly 
animated style, little influenced by foreign elements.* They form, 
so to speak, the primitive basis from which issued the purified and 
refined forms of later times. 

In general, the ruins of the richfy ornamented stone-railing and 
of the gates of the stupa at BarAhat (Hharhut), which has 
now all but completely vanished from the spot, show on their 
reliefs the same style as the sculptures of the SAnchi gates de¬ 
scribed below, though they are somewhat harsh in form ; this is 
most apparent where women are represented. 'I'hc distorted 
exaggerations of the female figures, and the fondness for the nude 
are seen on the SAnchi* reliefs ; in BarAhat .scarcely anything of 
this is to be remarked The sculi)turcs of BarAhat arc of special 
value, inasmuch as all the representations arc accompanied by 
inscriptions, and .so can ea.sily be explained Most of the pillars 
from the south and east gateways and the connecting rail were 
removed to the India Mu.scum in Calcutta, and only a few frag¬ 
ments left in situ. The ruins which, when found, had been 
terribly destroyed, date from about the first half of the second 
century I3 c.* 

The sculpture of the earlier stone-railing at Gay A (Buddha- 
gaya) are somewhat later than those at BarAhat, and arc no doubt 
to be traced back to Ajoka. In ancient times it enclosed a terrace, 
on which the bodhi-tree—the fig-tree under which Gautama 
obtained enlightenment—stood, apparently in a sort of chapel. 
The temple at Gay A is of much later date*: it was built by 
Amaradeva in the fifth century A.D., restored by the Burmese 

* Fer$nisson, Archaolotj^ in India, p. 42; Cave Templex, j»p. 77-86, 94. 

* Fergusson, Ind.amd Ea»t. Architecture, pp. 85-91; Cunningham, Bharkut St4pa 
(1879) ; JLe Bon, Mommm. de Unde, pp. 52-o5 Bharhut hen to the S.8.W. of Alla- 
habjd, about 200 miles B.N.B from S4ficbi, and 160 W.S.W. from Ban&rss, near to 
the railway. The remains of the stdpa there were reported to Gen. Cunningham by 
a native in 1873, and excavated by him 111 Feb. 1874. 
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in 1306 - 9 , and again, it lately underwent a renovation at the hands 
of the Bengal Government, that must be regretted. Some fine 
panels from the old A.yoka railing seem to have found their way 
to the Berlin Museum. 



6 . Plan akd kkstorkd £LEVATif»N of the great StCpa 
AT SAkchI. 

At S4ncht, or SAncht-K&n4keifa, about twenty miles 
N.E. of the capital of Hhop41, and S, W. from B h i 1 s 4, the ancient 
V i d i s a, there was a group of ancient stfipas and other rel^ious 
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baildifigs. Till about 1820 the largest and second stdpas, with a 
third, were still entire, 'fhe place was first seen by Cok^l Taylor 
and then by Captain £. Fell and Dr. Yeld in 1818. Soon after, 
Mr. H. Maddock got permission from the native government to 
dig into the stdpas, and by December 1822, Captain Johnson, the 
Agent’s assistant, had opened the largest to its toundations. I'hts 
carelessly conducted search for supposed treasure did immense 
damage to the sthicture of three stflpas and hastened the dilapi¬ 
dation of their enclosures, while no discovery compensated in any 
way for the destruction. I'hey were again further opened up by 
Major A. Cunningham and Capt F. C. Maiscy in 1851, when 
several relic caskets were found' 

I'he largest s 1 0 p a is surrounded by a massive stone railing ; 
access to the space inside, the railing is afforded by four lofty gate¬ 
ways of fine grained sandstone facing the four points of the 
compass. 'I his stCkpa is a massive, solid brick and stone building 
of 121 feet in diameter and about 53 1 feet high ; the dome rises from 
a plinth 14 feet high, standing out 5I feet from its circumference. 
On the top of the building was a terrace 34 feet in diameter, en¬ 
closed by a stone-railing (cf plan and sketch, hg. 6 ). 'fhe ascent 
to the ramp which surrounds the building was reached by a double 
stair on the south side. The whole structure is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade measuring 144 feet from west to east and 
151 feet from north to south. In this way the space on the south 
side of the terrace, where the steps are, is broader. The encircling 
rail shows numerous inscriptions, but no sculpture on the frieze or 
coping. On the other hand, the figured work of the four great 
gateways is particularly rich. 

At the instigation of Mr. Fergusson* a ca.st of the eastern 
gateway was made in 1869 and copies of it arc in the Museums 
of Science and Art at S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin, in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, at Paris, See. , 

The inscriptions.on the railings of both the two existing stOpas 
are short but veiy numerous. Unfortunately, thej^ contain scarcely 
any indication by help of which a date might be inferred. Hut the 
great majority of them are in the form of alphabet which goes 
back to the time of A joka (B.C. 250) and which had altered for 
some time before the Christian era.» It seems most probable then 

* Jomr. A. S. Ben.^ Tol. Ill, pp. 488-494; vol. IV, p. 712; a!»o vol. VI, pp. 46111; 
vol. XVI, pp. 744ff; Cuntiinglum, BkxUta Topen^ pp. x, 183, li69f. 276, 286f.; Fer- 
gaMon, Tree and Serp, War. p. 96; Pictureeqne JUuH, of Ane. Arekd. pp. 21, 22; 
Imd. and JCaet. Areh. pp. 60-76, 92-99; and Maisey, S^mcki and ite Bemaina. 

* The first half of Fei^asson^s Trae and Serpent ff'orekip (1868, 2d ed. 1878) was 
devoted to Uie illustniyon of the Stecht Topes or Stfipas, from the draaringv of < *olonel 
Haieey, and a feir photoj^pha. A complete photographic representatiofi of all the 
•milptorea is required adequately to illustrate the moiiumeht. 

* Spijfrapkia Indiea, vol. II, pp. 88, 89. An inscription on the representation of a 

stfina «Hi the south gatesmy, men^ns that the block ** was the gift of AiiMida, the son 
of Yfisishaa, in the reign of 8r1 8itakarat.*’ Among the Andhra kings ibers were 
seversl bearing this name, one ci whom seems to have ruled over tlw iKskhan about 
160B.C. • 
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that the gateways were erected in the second century before Ae 
Christian era. Stress may also be laid on the fact that the south 
gate, to judge from the style, is apparently the oldest. For different 
reasons it is probable that it was A j o k a who erected the stClpa. 
The Singhalese chronicle, the Mahdvansa, relates that Ajoka, when 
he was sent by his father as regent to Ujjayini (Ujjain), made a 
stay of some time at Chetiyagiri or Vessanagara (Bes- 
nagar near BhilsA) • There he married the daughter of a prince, 
and had by her two sons, U j j e n i y a and M a h i n d a, and after¬ 
wards a daughter, SanghamittA. The two last took orders, 
and at the behest of their royal father went to Ceylon at the 
invitation of King Tissa, to take thither a shoot of the sacred 
bodhi-tree and to spread Buddhism in the island. Before their 
departure for Ceylon they were received by the princess th.eir 
mother, who visited them at f h e t i y a'g i r i, in a hall built by 
herself. Now before the south gate there stood a La/ (with lion 
capital), of which a fragment still remains, bearing part of an 
inscription—apparently of an edict of Axoka,*—from which it 
follows that the ‘erection of the great stupa belongs to Ajoka*s time, 
about 250 B Cr: the commencement of the rail followed very soon 
after; and the erection of the south, gateway, about or before 150 
B,0. According to their probable age, the gateways stand in the 
following order—the southern, the northern, the eastern, the western. 
As the reliefs of the gateways exhibit the most extensive monu¬ 
ment of older Buddhist sculpture, and in general represent the 
Aibka style, the character of this style will be described in more 
detaif in the following chapter. For the reliefs of the east gate see 
the end of Chapter II. 

The great Stftpa of AmarAvati, on the right or south 
bank of the lower Kr/rhwa river, about twenty miles above BejwAi/A, 
was first heard of by Colonel Colin Mackenzie in 1797. Tt was 
tVen being removed by the local chief to be used for building 
purposes. Mackenzie paid a prolonged visit to it in 1816 and 
again in the end of !8i9» and made many careful drawings from 
the slabs of the railing and of those that had been round the base 
of the stApa. Many sculptures had then been destroyed, but a few 
were secured by Mackenzie and sent to Madras and Calcutta. 
Further excavations were made in 1845 t>y Sir W. Elliott, and the 
sculptures recovered are now in the British Museum. The Madras 
Government excavated the whole area in 1881, and a large number 
of the sculptures then recovered were sent to the Madras Museum. 

The AmarAvatt stOpa appears to have been deserted in 
the seventh century, when Hi wen Tsiang visited the district The 
short inscriptions found range over a considerable period, and there 
were evidently enlargements and reconstructions; but the discovery 
of an epigraph of P u / u m A y i—an Andhra king of the second 
century A.D., and the reported association of NAgArjuna’s name 

* vol. II, p. 867. 
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with tibe creation of the rail, combined with other indications^pmnt 
to the second century a.d. as the period when most of the 
s^Iptures were executed and the vrork completed. It is due to 
Fer|[usson’s ingenuity that the railing, adorned with richly emn- 
pos^ reliefs, of which the pieces were completely dissevered, has 
been so far reconstructed that we have a ptc;ure of the whole.* 

The AmarAvat! railjng thus belongs apparently to the second 
century A.D. ; the stApa itself was older. The style of the sculpture 
on the railings had its origin in that of the Ajoka period, but It has 
an entirely new kind of formation. The types are all closely pre¬ 
served ; but in the repre.sentation of the single figures, as in the 
composition, other laws prevailed. It will suffice, however, to 
Indicate'below some striking points in which the style of this older 
period—as Fergusson was the first to show—exerted an influence 
upon the reliefs of A m a r A v a t i. As to the further development 
of the elements which AmarAvali has in common with SAftchf, 
and so on, it will suffice to notice that a certain coquettish elegance, 
an over-luxuriance of the compositions, is the characteristic feature, 
(cf. illus. 8, 20, &c.). 

The paintings of the cave-temples of A j a a / A, N.N.W. of 
the town of the same name in the IndhyAdri Hills which 
form the boundary between the Dekhan and KhAndesh.do not fall 
quite within the scope of this book, and the reader is ‘ referred 
therefore to the literary works indicated in the bibliography for 
what concerns the history of tne discovery as well as the artistic 
character of these specimens of ancient Indian paintings, so im¬ 
portant to Indian archaeology. Fergusson conjectured that, besides 
the GandhAra school of sculpture, an early school of 
painting existed in GandhAra: how far what is established 
in the third chapter as to the survival of GandhAra types in the 
ecclesiastical paintings of Tibet, China and Japan, is calculated to 
support this undoubtedly correct conjecture of Fergusson, will no 
doubt be seen when our knowledge of the latter has been assured. 
Now the frescoes of Ajan/A and BAgh are also connected 
with these ancient ecclesiastical paintings animated by -antique 
elements. It is only necessary to refer occasionally to an Aja/r/A 
representation where it seems of value for the history of a type. 
The uncommon beauty and grace of these pictures,—the sad 
fate of which I need not dwell on here,—was made evident by the 
outline drawings which Dr. J. Burgess incorporated in his account 
>f the pictures (Bombay, 1879). 'I he recent splendid publication 
>f the A jaxr/A pictures by Mr. Griffiths has made them access- 
ble in a worthy form. 

* The metemif acquired have been utiliaed in the aeoond half of FerxiwwD’i SViav 
ttd Wortkip and in the volume the Arebasok^pcal Surrey of 8. Indm on 

te Amirdpoti amd Jmggappmp^a Stdpat. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLY INDIAN STYLE.^ 

The form of art which was, and remained, national in India, and 
which constantly influenced the stone-architecture was wood- 
carving. The stone gates at Sinchi, for example, are copied 
from wo^en ones, which perhaps originally stood ther^; the 
general construction as well as the detail show .this most clearly. 
The same stylistic features of the gates are met with, on a smaller 
scale, also in the throne-seats in reliefs of a still* earlier 
period. Thus, among other things, some examples of thrones 
with backs are preserved on the reliefs of the stone railings of 
Amar&vati, which represent the old Aryan native style in a quite 
distinctive manner. It is astonishing how intimately related these 
forms are to those of the Middle Ages, especially those of the 
north (conf. figs. 7,8). The transoms of the broad low support are 
worked at the ends so as to project, and the ends themselves are 
ornamented with fantastic animals’ heads (he^ds of dragons). On 
the relief from Amar&vatt (shown in fig. 31} the Toraita appears to 
be treated similarly—so far as the architrave is concerned—^but the 
representations are not quite distinct enough. The interstices are 
adorned with reliefs and little round figures. The West Asian 
animal forms that are here introduced will be treated more in 
detail below (conf. figs. 28 and 29). 

. ^ Ai Um •laaplM of tlilt stylo oro all wiIIud the liasits 9i India pimr, I pfoln 







WOOD-CARVING. THRONjS-SEATS. 29 

At the present day wood-carving is still preserved in rustic 
forms—the characteristic feature of the national life of ancient 
India, as of the life of modem times, being die peasant class— 
although these purely archaic forms, reminding one of German 
compositions of the Middle Ages, have been lost As In ancient 
Buddhist sculpture, the carved-wood style reappeared in India at a 
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later period in the sacred buildings of the Jains under the Chalukya 
rulers of the Middle Ages. These buildings were executed in 
stone (white marble), and the fine lacc-like interwoven work that 
forms the decoration of the buildings on Mount Abu and in other 
Jaina temples in Western India had then its origin. How these 
Jaina buildings, in turn,—with the omission of the figure elements— 
became the models for the trellis and stone filigi^ee ’.vork of the 
Muhammadans ki their buildings at AhmadAbAd and elsewhere 
belongs to a different chapter of Indian art. We see th ffl, that 
early Indian sculpture had an auxiliary in an ancient, indigenous, 
and deeply rooted branch of art: though, it’ is true it was only in 
the hands of an artisan class. When working in stone bq^ it was 
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an aid in modelling, but an obstacle in the way of development. It 
is the wood-carving style, above all, which is to blame for the fact 
that Indian sculpture never became more than a rilievo serving for 
the decoration of large buildin^Bf—so much so, indeed, that the 
buildings executed in stone appeai^NOvcrlaid with carved mouldings. 
The ornamental relief x>nly seldom, and as if by chance, attains 
organic completeness; even in ancient Buddhist art a certain 
irregularity is indulged in — a constant varying of the panels 
employed decoratively, for the 
normal architectural development 
of which there is no hard and fast 
rule. It is therefore, as we shall 
soe, very difficult to insist upon 
the points which, according to the 
design of the sculptor, should be 
emphasized. (<Jf. illus. 36). And, 
further, there are. no separate 
figures in Buddhist art: for even 
when figures 'are executed alone 
they are never represented without 
an aureole, never without attend¬ 
ant accessory “figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form 
a solid background to the figure. 

This fact bears a certain relation 
to the Indian conception of the 
universe—the constant merging of 
historical persons in a ^stem, 
the limited freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual with regard to the world 
surrounding him, and which is 
considered essentially from a re-" 
ligious standpoint, even the very 
idea of the identity of individual 
.souls' with the Universal .Soul: it 
is to this that their incapacity is 
owing to attain a really arti.stic 
conception* which could h^ve de¬ 
veloped the independent figure. 

\ .second branch of Indian art, 

—more delicate in form, and, by 
reason of the allusions to models 

in nature, apparently more produc- ^ 

tive.—was intimately connected, and that from very early times, 
with the popular ideas: this was the art ofthe goldsmith. 

* So Cuiiiiitij;b:im, Bkmrkmt, l»!. xliii. iiMcriptionit denijfimte ilie iii*o repre- 

•onUtioiiA Oil iMimfffa JAimkm and Jf«>a •mmmdmkm rAW4rj^<r,~**tlie rebirth a» Atsbi 
Antidoiie.*'aiid*HbeatiUd<>i>eeiii«>yinx<di«itjm.*’ Conf.llaltaMdi,* llb^rb^t Iii8rdinltie&* 




goldsmith’s art. IKDIAN JEWELLERY, 31 

Its Influence is ccmfirnied in two directions. The sculptures show 
how the decorative* element in goldsmiths' work>-often nearly 
resembling basket-work—everywhere aids in the devising of those 
cliains and other ornaments, with flowers, leaves, rc»ettes, and 
finely linked bands, found along with panels which are adorned 
with figure compositions. The lower decorative lines on fig. 9 
present patterns borrowed from ornaments: little bells and chains 
such as are worn by women for the feet. 

For the separation of the different representations in the central belt 
the tendrils of plants are employed, from which ornaments grow out; 
the representation of the “VV'ishing tree” (Ka/^avrikska), which at 
a later date becomes common, springs from this ornamental form. 

But the goldsmith's art has had a fatal effect on the modelling of 
the human figure. The heroic form of Indian .sculptured figures 
has been, and at all times remained the same,—they are decked as 
for gala occasions. This form has been preserved with unalterable 
tenacity through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries. The old. partly ancient Aryan, forms of 
festal ornaments passed, along with the Aryan colonists, beyond 
the limits of India, in manifold varieties in accordance with the 
peculiar style of the particular country; in Burma and Siam, 
I'ibet and Mongolia, java and Bali, the modified forms of ancient 
Indian gala ornaments are still to be found in the gala costume 
of the. kings, or of brides and bridegrooms, or. finally, in the 
costumes of the theatres which everywhere represent subjects 
taken from the ancient Indian legends. It is a surprising fact that 
the non-.\ryan districts of India, or the lower castes.in the old 
civilised parts, like the above-named countries outside India, fre¬ 
quently now show more antique forms of articles of jewellery than 
the ancient civilised kingdoms of India itself, since in the course 
of time the latter adopted other fashions in costume and ornament 
'I'he whole question deserves special and detailed examination in 
whTch the monuments of antiquity should play a prominent part. 
At present I must content myself with suggestions. 

The ornaments are uncommonly rich and tastefully arranged, 
whilst they also in themselves form an artistic motif. The 
ancient Buddhist plastic art never deteriorated into the rough, 
monotonous and mechanical sort of style in which the so-called 
Assyrian art covers its figures with orifaments and garments in 
rich patterns. But on the other hand the ornament, in the pain¬ 
fully careful execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retainea the 
conventional tvpc for the forms. Here, too, it is to be observed, 
that tropical wature has exercised its influence in India; for the 
very names of articles of jewellery in all Indian tonnes clearly 
prove the most part, of them to be imitations of tne splendid 
Mossoms and cree|>ers which the flora of this lovely land bdds 
ont to man for his adornment on festive occasions. From ancient 
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literature we -clearly learn, for example, that the same flowers 
served directly for adorning the hair which, at the present day, 
have given their names to the corresponding metal ornaments. 
Thus we read in the Ritusamhdra (‘ Description of the seasons *), 
ii. 21: ** Now (in the rainy season) the women wear on their heads 
garlands of Kadamba, Ke^ara, and Ketaki, and ear orna¬ 
ments of Kakubha -umbels, which, being thrust into the earlap 
hang down over its edge.’'^ These floral adornments varied accord¬ 
ing to the seasons. With regard to the names mentioned it may 
here be noted that even at the present day a broad ornamental 
plate in the shape of a pandanus-blossom is quite commonly worn 
as a head-ornament. It bears the same name: Hindi, Ketaki\ 
MarA/hi, Keord\ MalayA/am, Keidappd\ &c. Even along with 
metal ornaments, flowers assert their rights: the Tamil women 
when in gala costume, along with metal ear-ornaments and orna¬ 
mental plates on their heads, wear a cluster of single yellow or 
white flowers strung together by means of threads, and hung from 
their ears, &c., &c. Among the lower castes similar articles— 
perhaps imitations—woven of grass and straw, with festoons and 
chains made of nuts and bright coloured seeds, are still to be seen 
side by side with metal ornaments. 

However pleasing and charming this joy in Nature may appear, 
the reproduction of these articles of adornment had an unfortunate 
artistic influence with respect to modelling. The shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metAl rings, the 
bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could never have at¬ 
tained an anatomically correct form. Everywhere the carrying out 
of a clear outline was interfered with by broad ornamental lines, 
rich and tasteful in themselves, disturbing the natural position of 
the muscles of the leg and arm, and, in conseqtieftce, the limbs have 
received at the best, an effeminate seemingly correct finish; .but at 
the worst, they have been subjected to a complete distortion of the 
skeleton, whilst the muscles stand umduly out. 

Connected with this overloading with ornament, certain physical 
peculiarities which accompany the wearing of heavy oriranxent are 
regarded as beauties and are still further exaggerated in the 
copies. 'Fhis is especially due to the wearing of large and heavy 
ornaments. This, again, is in keeping with the fact that the types 
on the monuments, eg, illust. 8, 22, bear a greater resemblance’ 

to certain ornaments of the Aryan races than those worn by the 
women of the early civilized territory at the present day. The 
great metal, wood, or horn discs (Mai., takka ; Tami/, takkei) of 
the NAyarchchi of Malabar, the extended ear-lobes of the Mara- 
vatti, flee., are well known.* 

’ These iu order ereNauclee kadembe, Himusopeelengi, Fkadenusodonitisrimiiii, 
Pentepieim eijuiM. 

* To indioeie to the reider whet streai is laid on this peroration of beauty in the 
Indian mind, it may be noted thet,emona the beneficent eoU (Thm. aiww) enumereted 
by Tamil moralists, besides digging wells, building hospital^ feeding Rrfihnians, 
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9"* emphasi*iiig of ornament came the treatment of the 

“ . •. ^*^'5?. ** *“‘^**« *»» "ever ■" object of represent, 

ation in Boddhist art ^ r 

Apart ^rom the^ fact that nudity is repugnant to Buddha's 
doctnne, the peculiar ideas of the Hindus as to the purpose of 
the human body is ^o be taken into account; the hom'an form 
IS at best a part of Nature itself, the ephemehd garment of the 
soul, in which the latter lingers against its will. It is important 
to remember here what ideas were not accepted by the Hindus. 
Man never appears as the lord of Nature, wh&h was there just to 
serve him: never is he regarded as the crown of creation. Re¬ 
incarnation into the world of human beings is only desirable inas¬ 
much as that alone makes redemption—final' escape—possible. 
With this may be connected the fact that no general interest is 
^ken in the symmetrical training of the body. Physical exercise 
is not unknown in India, but its ends are professional, not aesthetic. 
Physical beauty appears as the result of good works in former 
births: not as that of individual energy and pleasure in life; it is a 
gift df Nature and transient as the tropical flowers, ft Is quite 
true that, in India, people wore, and still wear, as light clothing as 
was worn in ancient Greece, and bare limbs are common. Physic¬ 
ally, too, the Hindu dilTers from the ancient Greek. With his 
delicate and supple-jointed limbs, miserable calves and feeble 
muscles, the Hindu was in early times, as the ancient Buddhist 
sculptures show, the very same lightly-built, slippery, eel-like 
creature that he is to<day. On the whole, it may be said that 
ancient Buddhist art has represented the Hindu excellently, with 
an agreeable childlike naturalism which, notwithstanding the 
graceful moulding, is far from idealising. As strict training was 
unknown, a refinement soon appears which is seen chiefly in the 
representations of women, and becomes by and by baroque or 
rococo in style. With this conception of the human form agrees 
the circumstance that even at an early date an interest in por¬ 
traiture, at least in national portraits—if one mav be allowed the 
expression—is evinced. The different peoples that lived side by 
side in India were distinguished from one another above• all 
physically: contact with peoples of hither Asia, in the time of 
Ajoka, revealed new types, and thus we undoubtedly see a.n 
attempt for instance to represent foreign nations in the equestrian 
groups that adorn the Sifich! gateways. 

On* the eastern gateway, for example, besides mythical forejgn 
peoples, two figures are represented riding on horned lions. One 
of the heads Is clearly not of the Aryan type: the woolly n<;^- 
like hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises 

]NiliBjr» imUoi buidt (JMddlet) to womsii,** it tpeeiSed, that vitli thaw roilad 
i^imUj ia diaea taay buij aaluira tha halM in thdr aan and to watr larga and fai- 
poniNC omaoianti Mai. Mda). Coat Bottler, Ditt a.v. mm. In 

thk aoonaakm aaa alto E. Tbontoo, Mmdrtu Oort Jfat. BnlM, foi. 11 (ISSS), pll. 
xxii, XXV, |>p. l»ff. 
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one: this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. In 
India wine is unknown. There appears to be no word in the early 
language for the vine or its cluster.^ E>ven at the present day, 
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gateway at SanchI. 


grapes are mostly brought from KAbul, though they are now culti- 
vated about DaulatAbAd. Thus the rider represents one who is 
not Indian, and has perhaps a remote connexion with the repre¬ 
sentations of Silenus that have been found at Mathura.^ Although 
the framework of the figure is in the Perso-Indian style, at any 
rate^ this and the corresponding equestrian figures represent 
foreign nations, regarded as living far away in the N orth-west. 
The whole series of these figures—those mounted on goats, on 
dromedaries, on lions—present a distinct contrast to the Hindus 
riding on elephants. The mythical-geographical conceptions on 
which they are based remind one of those fabulous creatures of 
which Herodotus tells the Greeks,* from Persian traditions related 
by Aristeas of Prokonn^sos, and which, on the strength of Indian 
tales, Megasthenes described at a later date. 

The great majority of the other reliefs at S 4 nchi present the 
Hindu type—a long head with fufl round face, large eyes, and 
thick lips. At Bar 4 hat (Bharhut) the same type appears, but it is 
somewhat harsher. 1 he greatly extending ear-lobes are never 
wanting; the way in which the head-dress is emphasized often 

^Suwkrii drkbihi w mrideikd, mdri, is • iiew form. On the piobeUe 
borrowm|( ci in Chinese, oonf. Hirth, Fnmde EimJlSM^ in d. Ckim, 

8.16. note 1 . 

A, 8 , Bnnjf, vd. V, pp. 517, 567 ; Arch. 8mr. Imd, voL I, pp. 842-44: 
and 6ibwie,jr4[rf6«r«, Sled. p. 166. ^ ' 

* Hondnliii^ lib.ill, e. 116; lib. iv, e. IS. 
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causes the beads to appear disproportionately large, so that, In the 
ca^ of accessory personages especially, the whole figure ^ some¬ 
thing childish and dwarfish about it (conf. fig. 17, Ac.). In this 
way real dw*arfs appear, vrhich are presumably connected with 
antique pigmy types (conf. fig. ii). This 
question, which demands much preliminary in¬ 
vestigation, cannot here be discussed in detail. 

Still it may be said that they represent the 
basis of the thick-set, dwarfish type of demon 
that appears later and extends into Lamaist 
art. It seems not to be w*ithout purpose that 
the dwarf capital appears on the west gateway 
at SAnchi, since the architrave reprt.sents the 
attack of the demons 011 the Bodhi-tree.* 

In the treatment of drapery, the 
earlier Buddhist art is very successful,—though 
unusual articles of clothing, such as the monk’s 
cowl, present difficulties. I he dress of the men 
consists, in the main, of the same articles as went Knuwnyuts&flchi. 
are generally worn at the present day,—a 
loin-cloth worn so as to resemble trousers (Hind. dh 6 ti^ Tam. 
mundti) forms the garment proper. The upper part of the body 
is always bare; the modern jacket, for example (Hind, angiya^ 
Tam. sokkag), or other forms of this article of attire, nowhere 
appear. As covering for the upper part of the body a long 
shawl-like cloth is used, which is thrown about the shoulders in 
various ways—the modern mlgavastravn, and so on. In de.scrip- 
tions contained in the sacred texts of gala costumes and the like, 
the chelukkhcpa, i.e. the waving with the dress, that is the upper 
garment, is always mentioned (tig. 37). This upper garment has ever 
remained the* heroic costume, if one may be allowed the expression, 
and in the earlier and later representations of Bud«lhist gods, forms 
the fohls that wave about the figure like an aureole 'fhis arrange¬ 
ment is often completely misunderstood in badly executed pictures, 
though Kast'.Asian art knows how to emfdoy tastefully this Indian 
dress. (Conf. illus. in Chapters Ill and IV). Japanese articles of 
export, nevertheless, when they represent Buddhist deities often 
manifest the rudest misconceptions. 

I'he women on the sculptures of the older period are seen 
clothed in the loin-cloth only, but their ornaments and head-dresses 
are all the more rich. The long loin-cloth, reaching to the ankles, 
is sometimes treated as transparent, aftd is then—since the sculptor 
lacked the ipeans of expressing his idea—indicated by representing 
the figure without covering, yet so that the edge of a garment is 
visible over the ankles and betw'een the legs. The upper p^rt of 
the body is always uncovered * this light kind of dress is still to be 

» Trm mad Sarp, Warak., pi. xtriit; Frm, Sat. Mtmia. ia Jadia (Lend. 1806), jd. 
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CLOTHING. 



12. KrLIXF ok THI IKKSR 8101 OF TBB LBFT FILLAB 
or THX BAST OATBWAT AT SaMCBI: A TaKSHA.* 


found in the south 
of modern India 
among the N^yar- 
chchhis of Mala- 
bar, whose large 
ear - o rnaments 
have been already 
mentioned. On 
several reliefs the 
women appear 
without any gar¬ 
ment but a narrow 
loin-cloth, the orna¬ 
mented girdle, 
head, arm and leg 
ornamentsbeingall 
the richer. Further 
details relating to 
these matters be¬ 
long to the history 
of costume. It was 
important to notice 
here, that, from the 
nature of the gar¬ 
ments, the hip, and 
not the breast and 
upper part of the 
body, becomes the 
fixed point starting 
from which the fi¬ 
gure was composed. 
One has flie feeling 
that the artist 
wished to provide 
against the loin¬ 
cloth slipping from 
the figure. This 
condition, imposed 
by the character of 
the vestments, ex¬ 
plains much in the 
modern H indu; but 
it also explains the 
strained attitude of 
the figures both in 


* This is pottiblj IHiritArlalite, tlie white Taksfaa liiler of the East: oonf. Bodihili. 
lAft 9f p. 48, note; Minajeff, JfsdterdU* tmr te Bmdtfi. (in Jmm. Jf««. 

Cfaiatal), y. IM.; Arch» 8mr. W, IV, p. 89. inser. S; and Case 
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the older and later “art of India. Modern proverbs are conversant 
with this. 

An; artistic feature which naturally originated from the sort of 
clothing described above,—the rich hip chains and girdle— is the 
promineifc'e of one hip, the figure being represented with one foot 
firmly planted while the other, bent or in the act of stepping 
forward, is almost entirely relieved of the burden. This beauty 
device is of very ancient standing in Indian art; 
it is usually, if not exclusively, seen in female 
figures. Modern miniatures have faithfully pre¬ 
served it and developed it to a certain coquettish 
elegance ; conf. figs. 8 and 13. 

The subj ects that were represented were 
taken from the traditions of the life of the 
founder of the religion, and referred to local 
incidents. His life, until he attained Buddhat- 
ta»f—to use their own expression—seems to 
have been the chief subject for the earlier 
period. But besides these, there exist at least 
as many scenes representing solely the adoration 
and worship of religious symbols, processions to 
holy places, and so on. Besides there appear 
even on the monuments of the A.yoka period a 
few representations which refer to the so-called 
ydtakas or stories of Buddha’s previous incar-* 
nations. The Jatakas form a part of the «*! 

canonical literature (of the Sdtra class) ; they (Tirumaga/). Modern 
are an inexhaustible storehouse of fables and 8. Indian bronie. 
legends, but are also of exceptional import¬ 
ance in the history of civilization in ancient India. The plan 
of the work is briefly as follows:—According to the tradition, 
Gautama had passed through five hundred and fifty existences ,in 
all created forms.—as god, as man, as animal,—till, in his last 
incarnation, as the son of Suddhodana, he appeared as the deliverer 
of mankind. Five hundred and fifty verses, or groups of verses, 
which contain sayings of the Master, form the themes for as many 
tales told in support of them from Buddha’s last earthly life. Some 
event — an annoying incident with insubordinate monks, for 
example, or a contest with some adversary, a conversion, ct caetera, 
is related in the attached commentary : Buddha adjusts matters, or 
delivers a discourse, which contains a parallel from one of his 
previous lives and concludes with the verse that forms the title as 
fabula docet. 

Owing to the simplicity of the religious ideas of the people at the 

' Or Bhamidevt, goddeis of the earth, Vb»h»a*» second wife, who is ropreaenl^ 
with two arms; holdiag a lotos flower in one while the other hangs down empty; alM 
wears a crown, and her Mack hair hang^ down toupear her feet; she stains on a lotos. 
Uromagal, * tito divine or iUostrioos daughter,* is a name of Lakfhmt.—J.B, 
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time, the figures required by Buddhist art for the representation of 
the subjects referred to, are few in number, and represent divinities 
of a low order—demons and beings half divine,—for Buddhism had 
taken root chiefly among the masses and everywhere employed the 
speech of the people. According to their teaching all the above- 
mentioned beings are mortal; even the gods owe their positions to 
their virtuous actions in previous existences, and appear through¬ 
out as believing promoters of the religion of the ‘ Vanquisher.* 

Now in the SHtras, especially in the Jdtakas, a god and a god¬ 
dess are particularly prominent. In the Vedic pantheon, the 
thunderrgod Indra or 5 akra (the mighty) had attained a 
predominant position, and had thrust * tlie older class of gods 
into the background; even in the P 41 i Sdtras he is familiar, under 
the name of S a k k a, as the chief god. I'he Buddhists adopted 
into their mythology certain of the Brahmanical gods, but modified 
their characters and importance. To Sakka, Mahibrahmi and 
MAra,—possibly influenced by the Persian conceptions of the 
Ameshaspends,—they assigned the rank of archangels, and repre¬ 
sented them as ruling in great magnificence in their respective 
Devalokas or heavens, but often descending to interfere in human 
affairs. 5 'akra, like Jupiter Fulgurator, is the Br 4 hma» god of the 
atmosphere and king of the minor gods; and .with the Buddhists 
he even bears like names—as VAsava, V’^ajrapdwi, Devinda, Ma- 

f havA, Sahassanetta (Sansk. Sahasranetra), &c., but they change 
^urindara (‘destroyer of towns*) into the Buddhistic epithet of 
Purindada (‘bestower of towns’). He is inferior in majesty to the 
other two archangels, but rules over the five lowest of the six 
K 4 madevalokas and has his abode in the FAvati^r/sa (S. Trayas- 
trii».ra) heavens. As in.Br^hma// mythology, his consort is Suj&ti 
or 5 'acht, his palace or car is called Vejayanta, his elephant Er^vana 
(S. AirAvata), and his charioteer M^tali.^ In Hindu iconography 
also he holds the VajrAyudha, which he is represented as giving to 
those practising austerities to render them invincible. He appears 
in sculptures in the ornaments and costume of a king: indeed, 
he is not distinguishable from royal figures. 

On the east gateway at SAnch! (on the front of the right pillar) 
a large palace of the gods is represented, on the different terraces 
of which persons in regal costume are represented sitting and 
waited on by women who dance and play. They are certainly gods: 
in their left hands they, hold a small bottle, in the right an object— 
not readily recognisable, but which resembles the later thunder¬ 
bolts (cont. fig* I), the well-known ritual sceptres (vafra : Tibetan, 
xdthrje) of the priests of the northern school). It must be the 
thunderbolt, the attribute of divine power—an attribute cor¬ 
responding well with the storm-myths of the '^\gveda. 

^ Ia FuruImi njrth, Indis is Uie demon op po oe d to the Amoolwpend Aobo-ValiiHo. 
Btraislolor, Zu d S o ml o (Sod. BIdi. of tl» HiiA, voL IT), voL II, p. Ixzii, or in Amm, 
Um9. G««w.,toBi. Ill, pp. riiv, xlv.—J.E. 
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^Mahibrahini, Brahmi Sahampatl or PiULmahi, is the greatest of 
all Devas. Though ^rastly inferior to Buddha, he rules the second of 
the Trailokya regions—the Brahm 4 heaven, called RdpAvachara, 
which is beyond the Kimadevalokas. He has, as a symbol of 
'sovereignty, a silver chhattra (PAIi, chhatta)} 

MArar&ja, the third of these Oevas, is variously named Vasavat- 
timira, Namuchi, Pipiyin, KAmadhitur&ja, Krishna, Pijuna, &c. 
He is ruler of the highest of the six Kimadevaloka heavens—the 
Paranimmita-vasavatti Devaloka (Sans. Paranirmita-varavar/in) or 
Vasavatti,—where life lasts* 32,000 years. He has a position 
analogous to that of Ahrtman among the Zoroastrians; is the 
lord of pleasure, sin and death,—the tempter, the evil principle, 
the representative of inherent sin. He is represented as riding on 
an elephant, and attended by the MArak&yikas. He has a hundred 
arms and assumes monstrous forms. He owes his exalted rank to 
his having in a previous birth exercised a high degree of charity. 
His realm (MAradheyya) is that of re-birth as opposed to NirvAna.* 
'Ihe pantheon, however, is otherwise vague and accessory: in the 
legends a confused crowd of Devaputtas—‘sons of the gods'— 
appear; names are mentioned even, such as M 4 l 4 bh 4 rt or M 4 l 4 dhart 
—‘garland bearer*; but these names are ephemeral for/beings living 
a life of pleasure in their heavens—an idealized representation of 
Indian royal courts. Notwithstanding the magniBcence of the 
representations set forth, the principal thenre^of the legends is the 
inculcation of the vanity of < ^ 

sensuous pleasure and .the 
brevity of human life. It is 
very evident that this tend-'" 
ency of the texts—which are 
undoubtedly very old—was by 
no means calculated to de- 
velope plastic figures of in¬ 
dividual gods. 

One divinity only appears 
as a fully developed type 
and is always reproduced with 
a certain evident pleasure ; it 
is the ideal of the Indian 
woman, the goddess of beauty, 
of prosperity, of domestic 
. blessing, of wealth: PAli, S i r t; 

Sanskrit, 5 'rt(Lakshmt). The 14 . Tam ooddxss Siat (^sraf). 

worship of this popular god- at SAAcht, oonf. itt. 89 . 

dess must have prevailed, in 

Buddhist times, throughout the whole of India. Strt and 5 ‘rf, 

» CJonf. Baroouf, Imi, Bmd: Ind,, Sd.ed., p?. 116 , 6 S 2 f, 546 f-, Uhj§ Mmddkiti 

Smtim9 (Sae. Bk«. of the Bist, XI), pp. I 62 f. 

*Coiif. Brnnoii^ IiUr. Bud. Imd^ 2d, ed. p.68a. 
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** woman and goddess of fortune,”says a still current proverb,—-which 
affords a valuable reminiscence from Indian antiquity, according to 
the conception of which woman was by birth the equal of man * ^rf, 
as Tyche or Fortuna, is frequently represented on gates, stone- 
railings, &c. Of special interest is the type at Udayagiri, where it 
is fully developed ; it appears in the Barihat (Bharhut) sculptures 

and \s frequently re¬ 
peated at Sdnchf.* 
Siri is represented as 
a woman in the cos¬ 
tume and ornaments 
of a Hindu, seated or 
standing on a lotus- 
flower ; two of her 

* m« /o .X hands (when she is 

16 . The 00DUE88 TIrumaoal (Sb!). ''i. j r n 

Wood carving from a side chapel of the temple of represented with tourj 
Mln&kshl at Muduri, S. India. are empty, the other 

two are raised each 



holding a water-lily, Vhile two white elephants, holding water-pots 
in their trunks, watfer the flowers in her hands. Even to this day 
this oldest type is firmly established in the Brdhman miniatures. 
The representation is of unusual interest because it forms the Indian 
analogy to the Greek Aphrodite Anadyomene. According to the 
legend in the Rdm&yaxia^ she sprang from the froth of the ocean 
when it was churned by the gods. This is not the place to enter 
on the mythological accounts of the goddess: it is enough to in¬ 
dicate that the type of Sirt on the early Buddhist monuments is 
an ancient and undoubtedly indigenous one. 

Among the pillar sculptures from Barihat,^ there appears a series 
of gods that are of uncommon interest as much mythologically as 
in relation to art history. 

Among these is Sirl called “ Sirimll devata,” represented in the 
dress and ornaments of a Hindu woman with largely developed 
breasts. She holds in her right hand a flower, now broken. All 
these figures, in imitation *of Western Asian deities,* stand upon 


> Mauu: striyaA Snyarcha gebeshu 

* Tiravalfuvar, th« Tamil poet of the weaver caste, in his A’aral (v. 1082), styles 
the woman in full attire **the goddess Sri attacking with an army’s might”:— 

“ She of the beaming eyes, 

To my rash look Iwr glance replies. 

As if the matchless g^dem* hand 

Led forth an armhd band.” (Dr. Pope’s tr.). 

For 8rl or Lakshmt, see FuAna Pardon, Wilson’s tr.. Hall’s ed., vol I, pp. 118-1^,144-5. 

* Cass p. 74, and pi. 1; (Cunningham, PAarAal SfajMt, pi. xxxvi, fig. 1; 

Fergusson, Trm ami, Sarp. Wbr., pp. 112,113,120. 

* Cunningham, BAarAaf, pll. xxi-xxiii. Minayeff, Jfeeker. nr U Bamddkume (Ann. 
Mos. Guimet), pp. 93-102,138-152, examines the divinities represented as compared 
with the textSK 

* Kttbera treading on a Taksha is a type preserved even in Lamaism and Japanese 
Buddhtsitt. Kobsra and VirudAaka are two ot the so-called LokiupAlas, again merred 
to. We have here the origin*<d tlM oreaUirse odtted siUMina (vehides) on which the 
Hindu gods stand or ride. Conf. the remarlu betow on Garu^ 
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their attributes ; thus, Kubera, king of the demons called Yakshas, 
stands on a pointed-eared, thick-set demon, and the NAga king on a 
piece of rock in which are seen heads of snakes, in front a pond 
with lotuses. Two Yakshint, females, stand — 

on Makaras (fig. 16). In others the attribute 
or cognizance under the feet is wanting, and 
thev stand instead on elephants or on a 
stone fence, as it were, on detached parts 
of a Tora?^a, in order to equalize them 
with those standing on their attributes as 
pedestals.^ Two or three of these women 
stand under a tree, and raise their hands 
among the branches as if to pluck the 
blossoms. The same subject is met with 
decoratively treated under the siichis of the 
gateways at Sincht.® 

Another Hindu divinity also occurs, though 
rarely, among the early Buddhist sculptures. 

This is SArya, the sun-god (Gr. Helios)— 
evidently an importation from the north or 
Central Asia. He is the only member of the 
pantheon who is represented as clad from 
the feet upwards to the bosom he wears a 
girdle, avyanga (BaiktriaLUfaiwyaon/ia) about 
his waist; and is usually represented in a 
chariot drawm by four (or seven) horses, and 
attended by two females. Examples of this 
divinity occur on a pillar of the old rail at 
GayflL, in the early cave at Bh 4 jA, and in the 
Ananta cave at Udayagiri.*^ 

With these we terminate the types of 
national gods represented as human beings 
50 far as they come under our consideration. 16. Pillab riouBB fbom 
For the sculptors of that age it was jporc tm 

lifficult to represent the other mythological c'habda. Cu^ 

jeings. The lower divinities had to be n\DghsLm*» Sharkmt,pi.xxii. 
Doulded after fixed types; for they play 
i large part in the SHtras already mentioned. 

1 The reliefs of Bh4te«ar (Mathuri), CaoniiiKhain, Arch. Sur. Ind., vol. 
nd xi, are certainly not Buddhist (probably vfll 

^nisrt b .applied by rtetoe. rtendiiiK on 
esemblee the vdhanac, the mediseval personifications of 

r riding on animals. B. P.; Brans, Animal Symholtsm tn EcelemaHtcal ArcMticctmra, 

'• ifia. 

• Fergtisson, Tree and 8erp, Wor^,, pi. jciii. ^ 1 

» See BajendnOfil Mitra*s Snddha Ga 9 a,v\ 1J ^ 

ol. Ill, pi. xxeii ; and Pergnason, Arekmol. tn Indut, p. 84. Sdrya also appears 
tie Lahaol XdOta; Arek. Sar, W, lad., foL Iv, p. 6. 
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HYBRID FORMS. THE NAgA, 


As explained above, the connexion with Ir4n introduced into 
India a series of artistic forms which became the standards in 
sculpture as well as in architecture. From the series of hybrid 
creations that had come from Western Asia and that were employed 
decoratively, attempts were made to adapt certain forms to native 
purposes and to develope them into fixed types, whilst closely 
related forms continued to be purely decorative. The character of 
the old Indfan reliefs that were also decorative rendered this 
transition easy. Let us now enumerate the different beings for 
which early Buddhist art required types, and thus we shall have 
the opportunity of pointing out how extensive was the hold taken 
by the hybrid style of Western Asia, and how, on the other hand, 
the art imagination adapted the borrowed forms for its own needs, 
nationalized them, and in some cases succeeded admirably in re¬ 
animating and developing them,—evidently because indigenous 
types of a similar character already existed. Much inconstancy in 
the forms, to which names can hardly be given, is specially remark¬ 
able ; even those types that we can name do not preserve their 
similarity, and a series of imaginary shapes crops up, as in early 
Roman art, in which antique elements—sirens, cen^urs, &c., still 
continued in a way to exist, though no longer intelligible. The 
similarity between ancient Buddhist art and the. monuments of 
early Christian times, without direct contact being necessarily 
assumed in every case—becomes gpreater still when the Graeco- 
Baktrian (Gandhira) types are introduced. 

We shall commence with a type in which the human element still, 



17 . Gods and mkh (DBVAiiAiifTSBJL) womhippiko a BtOpa. 
On ibe OMi g«tew»j at B4fichl. 


plays the principal r6le,-~the so-called N&ga. Indian popular 
belief, whose conceptions were moulded later by the official HiAh- 
man religion, besides demons of every sort, giants, Ac., recognises 
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a much venerated class of snake-gods (NAgas). We cannot under¬ 
take an examination of the origin of fhis bel^f, which is unknown 
to the V^edic.age; suffice it to say that besides the world of gods 
and men there are eight classes of demigods whith the Bauodha 
writings generally enumerate in the order—Devas, RAk- 

shasas, GandhaTvas, Asuras, Garui/as, Kinnaras, and M^oragas ;^ 
but the Yakshas often take the third place .instead of RAkshasas. 

The second class form a separate snake world, the in¬ 
habitants of which have the 
power of assuming human 
forms. They are fabled to re¬ 
side under the Trikh/a rocks 
supporting Mount Meru, and 
also in the waters of springs, 
lakes, rivers, &c., watching over 
great treasures, causing rain 
and certain maladies, and be¬ 
coming dangerous when in 
anger. • They are the subjects 
of VirApAksha, the red king of 
the western quarter and prob¬ 
ably the Buddhist form of 5iva, 
who is well known in Hindu 
mythology as VirApAksha as 
well as NAganAtha and NAga- 
bhAshana. Chiefs or kings of 
the NAgas are named in the 
legends and their deep rever¬ 
ence fox Buddha, which puts 
men to shame, is specially 
characteristic of them. The 
wonderful alms-bowl of Buddha 
is, according to the legend, a 
gift from the demigod kings 
of the four quarters. More 
than once, NAga chiefs ap¬ 
proached the Master, — thus 
Muchilinda, the tutelary deity 
of a lake near GayA, protected 

him from the rain; ApalAla, , . 

the guardian NAga of the source of the SwAt or ^ubhav^wtu nver in 
UdyAna, was converted by JTAkyamuni shortly before his Nirva«a» 
ElApatra (Erapato, Sans. AirAvata), another NAgarAj^ consulted 
Buddha about rebirth in a higher condition; and ChakravAka 



18. A Naoa sa/a. 

From a frei*ce in Cave 1 at Aji^; 
Griflilbi^ J’eia/f'ae# »a ike AjantA Caret, 


• nw J^na*aimenamerateeiKhtdivnwnaof tb«r 
BbAtaa Yakahaa, Bklcsliaaaa, Kinnaras. Kimpuruafaaa, MsIwffigAa (boaa), ai^ Oana 

Each of the Tlrtbaakaiaa hae an attendant Yalctim and 

Talent. 
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N4ga is figured on a pillai at Barihat.' Even in the ritual for ad¬ 
mission to orders, the questionwas introduced whether the candidate 
was not a N A g a. 

Thus it was necessary to represent Nagas typically in the body 
of the compositions illustrative of the life of the founder of the 
religion ; and yet in the scenes in which they appear in the legends 
they could be. properly represented only in human form. The 
problem 'was admirably solved ; the NAgas were represented as 
human, and, in the manner of the Egyptian Uraeus-snake, a ser¬ 
pent—usually many-hooded in the case of a male, but single-hooded 



19. NAoa akd NAoiHt if watuu 
On a wall-painting in Cave II at Ajaati; from Griffiths* Paintirngt, 


for a NAgi—was placed over the head (or rather springing from 
behind the neck) as ornament. (See figs. 8, i8, 20). We do not 
maintain that this type is to be regarded as a result of contact 
with western Asiatic art, but neither must we reject it uncondition¬ 
ally, for the NAgas were represented in other forms also as hybrid 
creatures. The NAga in human form with the shake-hood has 
been retained in Buddhist art in all its ramifications, and is found 

' Uesl, RotmaiUie Hi*t, of Bmddka, pp, S76lf; Si-gm-ki, voL I, p. 87; Rockhill, Life 
of Buddha, pp. 84, 46f., 844f.; Cunninghm, Bhmrkmi BtOpa, p. 27, Ac. 
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also in the Chino-Japanese, where snake-kings are represented as 
men in Chinese costume, with a dragon on the back of the neck 
whose head appears over that of the human form. Along with this 
human shape is also found a purely 
animal one. Sometimes even both 
appear in combination (conf ill. 

19 ): snakes the upper part of 
whose bodies are human, their heads 
crowned with serpents’ hoods, while 
the lower part of the body from the 
hips downwards is purely animal. 

This is, icono^raphically, the proper 
form of the Naga, and they are so 
represented whenever they appear 
in their proper element—water; and 
so we find them pictured in the 
Aja»/4 wall paintings (fig. 19 ). 

These forms are employed by pre¬ 
ference decoratively, or as accessory 
figures in larger compositions of the 
purely human N4gas with snakes as 
head ornaments But this type may 
certainly be regarded as derived 
from west Asian prototypes. It is 
allied to the creatures with fish tails 
that are represented with human 
bodies: apparently mostly of the 
female sex—the so-called Matsyandris—‘fish gijrls.’ From this type» 
modern Brahman art has evolved the representation of Gahgd and 
YamunA, the goddes.ses of the Ganges and Jumna. Together with 
the creatures with fish tails and human busts, there are also decor¬ 
ative figures with animal bodies, on which a few words will be said. 

Yak.shas (PAli, Yakkhas) appear frequently in Bauddha legend 
and iconography, being usually enumerated as in the third rank of 
the secondary gods. I'heir king Kubera, Vaijrava«a or Alake^vara, 
is guardian of the north, and his capital is Alak4 or Alakamand^. 
But the other three guardians were also styled Yakshas; and we 
find various individual Yakshas named, as—Alawaka, S^tAgera, 
Bemiwata. Pur/raka. Virfi^aka, Gangita, Suchiloma. Supava.sa 
(SuprAvrisha), Nandaka, &c. They are always represented^ in 
human form. At HarAhat they appear as guardians or dwdra- 
pdlas at the gateways; at NAsik also, one at the entrance of the 
Chaitya-cave is indicated in an inscription as a Yakkha, and the 
two figures by the door of Cave HI bear the same character. At 
BarAhat, Yakshinis also are figured on the pillars at the entrances. 
—as ChadA (ChandA) anil Sudasava Yakkhint.’ 

*Sp. Hrnrtj, jr«ji..Bir<«,pp.58,269,265f.,271, 272d.; qneni.of UHimdm (in 

SaH)^ Tol. I, p. 152; Cuniiinglu^ JI*«rA«#,pp.l9f.; BuTxew, Cart Temple*, pp. 

<74, and pll. and zxt. 
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The Dulva (xi. fol. 34 ^) gives>us a sort of key to the frequent repre- 
sentatk>n of Yakshas as dwdrapdlas: AnAtliapi/ii/ada asks the 
Buddha how the vihira must be ornamented with paintings (or 
sculptures). The Buddha answers—^**On the outside door you must 
have figured a Yaksha holding a club in his hand; in the vestibule, 
you must have represented a great miracle, the five divisions (of 
of beings) the circle of transmigration ; in the courtyard, the scries 
of births (jdtakas) ; on the door of the BuddhsC*^special apartment 
(gandhakdii, * hall of perfumes*),^ a Yaksha holding a wreath in his 
hand; in the house of the attendants (or, of honour: rim-gro)^ 
bhikfihus and stHaviras arranging the dharma ; on the kitchen 
must be represented a Yaksha holding food in his hand; on the 
door of the storehouse, a Yaksha with an iron hook in his hand ; 
on the water-house (well-house?), N4gas with various ornamented 
vases in their hands; on the wash-house (or. steaming-house: 
ksro-khang)f foul sprites or the different hells {ndrakas)\ on the 

""medicine-house, 
the Tathigata tend¬ 
ing the sick; on the 
privy, all that is 
dreadful io a ceme¬ 
tery ; on the door of 
the lodging-house 
(? text effaced), a 
skeleton, bones, and 
a skull/^^ 

But if,- in the re¬ 
presentations of the 
Nfiga, the human 
element predomin¬ 
ates and so affords 
the principal factor 
in distinguishing 
them, the identi¬ 
fication of the 
winged figures 
is more difficult. 
Winged animalshc- 
eur in such numbers 
that it is impossible 
to provide them all 
with Indian names. \ seri^ of representations, however, stand out 
conspicuously from among those that are purely decorative. 

Next to the human figures arc the hybrid creatures with hdman 
busts, Indian head-dress and ornaments, represented so frequently 

‘ Biinioiif, Sd. ad. f.X34; i>. SOS; ChiUsn. fmti Imd, 

Imi, tot iX, p|». US-3. 

> from RoelUiitt*t L»ft |». 48 , nolo X. 



SI. A Oahuraiia OB KibjiabI. 
From Ajaiiift WBll-pointiii|n». 
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at SAncht The lower part of the body is that of a bird on which 
the hips of the human form are set; the bushy tail, intended for 
that of a peacock^ is treated decoratively. On the reliefs they 
appear flying from 4 x)th sides towards the holy piaces.^stfipas, 
foot-prints, sacred trees, &c., and are hanging offerings upon these 
objects -of worship—flowers, strings of beads, &c.—and thus fre¬ 
quently accompany the human worshippers (man and woman) of 
the under part of the relief: a well defined, oft-employed phrase, 
which occurs so frequently in the texts, corresponds to this—“ gods 
and men there offered wreaths, &c.” In this decorative form these* 
winged creatures are still to be found in modern HrAhman art 
(Conf. ill 15). They passed also into the GandhAra school, but 
with marked differences. The antique Ero.« type has supplanted 
the early forrns,—so that figures resembling the angels of Christians 
are found (conf. illus. Le Bon, Les Civilizations de I’Jnde, p. 251 ; 
Jour, Ind, Art and Indust. vol. VIII, p. 74). The form occurring 
at SAnchi (conf. ill. 4 and 17) and BarAhat is worthy of notice 
because its wings are really used, so that , they arc not* simply 
attributes of speed.' 

The positions assigned to these 
figures seem to agree best with the 
characters assigned to the fourth 
class of demigods—the Gandhaxvas 
(PAli, Gandhabba)—the musicians of 
.S'akra, who join with their master to 
serve and worship Buddha.® Modern 
art, however, also represents the 
seventh class, known as Kinnaras 
and Kinnarts, by the type above ‘Kirnabaj;taka.» 

described, as the modern Siamese Cunnmffham,RAai**ifi,pl. 
painting in fig. 23 shows. The two 
classes, in fact, have got mixed up or confounded. 

Notwithstanding the west .Asian form of the wings, the type is a 
purely Indian one, and the time of its origin can^ hardly be fixed. 
As to the Siren form of representation of the Kinnarts, there is a 
HarAhat relief which, if it were nriore distinct, might afford a sug- 



* CiumingliMii, Bkmrhmi, pi. ziii, 1 , xxn, 1 . 

* 8m Twr, Avzdtina-Saiaka (Ann. Mu». Guimet, t. XVIII), pp. 68, 

VtMimrm, putim. The Gandbarves nr Gandbarlw, in Brtbnwn j 

Ui the e1a«^ aecimdaiy god^ or attendants; tbia claw incliides-( 

a httman body witii the OMd of a horse,—musicians in the retinue of Kiivera, (*) 

Kteponi^ with • httauD f«e and tli. body oU biri, are oft«i 

tioaTiriatlie Kinnana and Gandbarvaa; (8) Gandharvaa w aimMj 

with a bninaa boat on *. body of a bird; tteir 

ChitmtiiaorSiiprija and they are the 

iraardiaii of the East: (4) Flannaioui or Nftgas; (6) hiddhi^, who flj m 'h* 

aoMteMU^ taa BtjcodnlU Mite, SadA. e^m, jU. aaaiii.»»»», ***»«, iimu, 
i]rryi|y,aiidilviL 
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gestion (til. 22). In it arc a pair of such creatures so* represented as 
to be seen only to the knees and who appear to be wearing leaves of 
trees round the body {parna : leaf and feather). These secondary 
deities, then, may have been originally repre.sented in the costume 

of the aborigines 
of India, which, 
by borrowing 
from the antique, 
resulted in the 
siren type. 

The names deva, 
devatd/dxwmity^ 
but in the sense 
of ‘angel,’ will 
suffice generally 
to designate this 
whole class of 
gods, which is 
apparently un¬ 
limited. The 
type is still re¬ 
tained in Japan¬ 
ese art, as hg. 24 
shows. 

Another lype, 
the development 
of which may to 
some extent be 
observed in the 
sculpture at 
SAnchi, is nearly 
allied in its form 
tp thc.se demi¬ 
gods. These arc 
the si.xth class or 
G a r u // a s, the 
winged steeds of important divinities, which appear among those 
thus described, in some sort as princes. In India the representation 
of a Garu//a bird is of extreme antiquity, but a systematic account 
of this mythical creature is c.xtremely difficult; only what is certain 
and of value.for the explanation of Huddhist sculptures need be 
mentioned, 'fhe Indian popular belief recognizes the (iarui/a or 
Supar^a (PAli: Garu/a and Supa///ia) as the king of birds; he is 
the deadly enemy of the snakes, the NAgas described above, which 
he kills and injures when he can. .\ kind of vulture, called 
Garu/Ar, and living on snakes, can hardly form the foundation of 
the ancient allegory : possibly it is of IrAnian origin, related to the 
legends of the Simurg. From the myth, various birds have come 
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THE GARUUAS. 



to be called Garurfas in different districts.' How this representation 
IS connected with the Vedic one. which recognizes a solar-being (') 
Garutmant, has no bearing upon our purpose. Only this, perhaps-— 

in the. Buddhist 
siUras (Jdfakas) 
the antagonism of 
the Garu//a, N4. 
gAntaka. or FArk- 
shya, to the snake 
plays a prominent 
part.- 

In some places, 
according to the 
popular belief, the 
Garu</a, Supar;/a, 
or Tarkshya, is 
represented, like 
the XAga, as also* 




Tm Guudkmbrs KakiObinua. abu Tib-nin. 
Fruiii a Japanette woodcut. 


j the faculty of assuming human form. 25. Dritibh ii]i>iiro 
SI, or one of his disciples, is shewn* making on G 4 rcimn. From a 
peace between the two creatures, and w'e find f«li®f at Suficlil. 
both at the feet of the Sage imploring better incarnations. 

On the relief from the east gateway at SAnchf, given in fig. 26, the 


* In S. India the Faleo pondUekvrianmt or red Br&bmani kite, which if a sort of 
diw&sh fiahing eagle, bdt not prqbdbly a destroyer of snakes. Gani«/a seems to be 
chiefly applied in the S. Markfte country to Circaetm* OalHcut^ a widely distnbnted 
and con^ieuous bird, and certainly a snake-eating eagle. In Kanan the name is also 
given to the Great Hombill (XhVAoctro# hicorni*)M remarkable appearance, and which 
cats anakes oocaaionally. 8 m Jerdon, vol. I, p 77. 

* For the AWic, Epic, and other legends and allusions,—see De Gubematis, 
Zoi^ical Vptkolopjf, rol. II, pp. 180-195. The lluddbist di^nia, ascribed I 0 king 
^ri-Hamhadeva, on *t^ deliverance from Garuda, of ^niikhachOda of the Nkga race, 
haa been translated into English by Mr. Palmer Iloyd (1872), and into French by M. 
Abel Bergatgne (1879). 
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animal kingdom is represented adoring the holy fig tree. In the 
corner, beside a five-headed snake, evidently the king of the Niigas, 



stands a large bird with ear- 
ornaments and big bushy tuft, 
represented on the whole like a 
great parrot, and thus a purely 
Indian type, while his wings again 
show the artificial forms of west 
Asian art. This is assuredly the 
Garur/a, with the N 4 ga, whose 
mortal enemy he is. This parrot- 
like creature has scarcely had any 
successors in Indian art, but it is 
clearly the ancient national repre¬ 
sentation. Xow, on the same 
relief, along with the splendidly 
drawn Indian animal realm— 
Indian buffaloes, extraordinarily 
true to nature, and, depicted al¬ 
most with a touch of humour— 
are very artificial lions, leonine 
creatures with dogs’ heads, lions 
with griffin-like heads. On other 
reliefs these last creations of 
west .\sian fancy appear with 
w’ings, as represented above, as 
vehicles of the gods who, along 
with the so-called Kinnaras, ride 
upon them through the air to 
worship at holy places. It is 
interesting to notice that the 
artificial-like w ings of west Asian 
art again appear here. Kvidehtly 
it is the Indian feeling for Nature 
that reanimates these appendages 
that had been stiffened into a 
symbol. From these last-named 
forms the Garur/a was afterwards 
developed, as the Gryps, Gryphus 
or griffin, was in Greece. 

But the man who composed 
the sculpture show n in ijl. 26 saw- 
other things. * I n the middle of the 
relief we find oxen with human 


faces, lon|r pointed beards and finely twisted manes, every lock 
of w^hich is represented according to rule ; these are derivatives 
of the Assyrian cherubs. They are still more like the ancient 
Greek river-gods. If this idea is the correct one, they serve 
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to indicate locality and belong properly to the same category with 
the buffaloes always wallowing in the water. Another explanation 
seems more correct; a few* words on this will follow in another 
connection. 

The picture affords-a new’ 
and interesting parallel with 
the Greek griffin in the dog¬ 
headed lions on the left side 
above the griffin itself. This 
representation reminds one 
of the treasure-guarding 
griffins of Ktesias, which I 
think have been correctly 
identified by Ball with the 
great shaggy Tibetan dogs : 
they are the prototype of^ 
the so-called Corean dog. 

The relief in fig. 26 con¬ 
tains at any rate a series 
of variations upon one 
theme—the repre.sentation 
of the Garu/Za, for which—in a groping way—foreign types have 
been introduced, the names of which perhaps sounded like the Indian 
word. The naliv<; parrot type on the one hand, the we.st Asian 


28. GaBCDa Fioi’Kiw, from Ajiiwf.i puiiitiiigM, Csoe 17. 

griffin on the other, are the bases upon which more modern icono¬ 
graphy developed its (iaru/Za. , 

The griffin tvpe was retained in Buddhist art, but it .soon recei>e 
(when?) humaW arms: indeed the human element was sometimes 
even more prominent. Modern Br'ihmawa art mcakes of 
man w'ith a beak, and the Chinese form resembles it. Ihere the 
Garu^Za (Thien-kou, celestial dog) appears as a w inged man. though 
the head generally, and the feet always, remain animal (ill 29 ). e 
Japanese prefer to represent their Yen-gus‘(GarurZa) as fabu ous 
animals, and two tvpes are. employed—one more animal an e 
other almost human (conf fig. 27). The way in which the Japanese 





27. . 14 P 4 NFSK Tkk-oi's (Gnrurfaii). 
From :i uoodeiit by Hokusai. 
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contrive to vary these hybrid creatures, for the purposes of ritual 
and caricature, manifests a masterly observation of the grotesque- 
comic, as well as of the weird elements of animal nature. Good 



29. Thibn-KOU: 30. Khyung: 

Garuda, modern ^ Garuefa, Lamaist 

Chinese bronze. * gilt bronze. 


examples of- purely human 
Garu^as with wings and de¬ 
moniac expression of counten¬ 
ance are to be seen in the 
British Museum sculptures 
from JamAlgarhi (conf. Jour. 
Ind. Art and Indust.^ vol. 
V111, pi. xxvi, or sep. ed. p. 18 
and pi. xxiv). In modern 
Nepalese temples, two figures 
of Garu^a form the dis¬ 
tinguishing supporters of 
Amoghasiddha, the fifth 
DhyAni Buddha, who, like the 
Jaina P 4 r.yvan 4 tha, is depicted 
with a seven-headed snake as 


a canopy or nimbus. .And in the shrines Garu^a is often repre¬ 
sented with a serpent in his beak and a NAgakanyA in each claw. 

Such are the types to which names can be given among the sub¬ 
ordinate gods in the art of the A^oka period, with their offshoots in 
modern miniature art. The horse-headed female figure on the 
Axoka railing at Buddhagayi stands almost alone and is no doubt 
of purely Indian origin (conf. RAjendralM Mitra, Buddhagayd, 
pi. xxxiv, 2, and Griffiths, Ajantd, vol. II, pi. 142). It agrees with 
the usual description of the Kinnaras; and we have goat and ram¬ 
headed beings in Naigameya, a* sort of companion of the war-god 
Skanda; in Harinegameri, the deer-headed general of Indra; in 
Daksha, and in the sculpture in the Kail^sa temple at Klura*. 

The combining of the human body with animal elements seems to 
have been brought gropingly, so to speak, into connexion with the 
doctrine of reincarnation. It is not impossible that these types, 
introduced from Western Asia, were explained in Indian fashion— 
1.^., in each degpree of animal existence was hidden a human one 
which would be attained by good works, and which might then lead 
to deliverance. It is curious that Chino-Japanese tradition assigns 
to the centaur-like art-forms the name of Tiryagyonis- as the repre¬ 
sentatives of quadrupeds within the transmigratory gp-adation. It is 
thus not impossible that the centaur represented on the A^oka rail- 


* AXy. vol. II, p. S14, and pi. ii.; Tmm». R. A*. 8or., vol. II, p. 326, and pi. i; 

Muir, Or. Smuk. TtseU, vol. IV, pp. 881, STl; Wihtm, ViAkn* Pmruua (HaU’s ed.), 
vol. I, p. 188n; Wilkins, Kirndm p. 809. 

• Cenlaurdiko figtures as iopnaentali<ms of Ike TifTSfcjonigatas (J^. Chikm^) 
are found in the soelioB on ‘ Buddhist eIBgies’ In the Japanese work 0«w-s«a, i.e. 
• Pieture ereri,* of Kajashi Moriatsn, a.n, 1781, oontalninK instructions for drawings 
and painttngs, with manjr roughlj drawn bat skoniclj eharaeteristie exanipler. The 
nato and female Centaun are, in Japanese fashloa, distinguidied hr their cmffnie —* 
I>r.F.W.K.M<liler. 
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ing at Gsykf and hybrid forms thereto related, simply represent such 
transmig^atory phases. The other emblems depicted on the GayA 
railing and the oxen with men’s heads in fig. 26, already mentioned, 
perhaps also belong to this category. 

It has been stated that the Indian feeling for nature animated 
afresh even the fantastic forms of the western Asiatic hybrid style. 
A curious example of the way in which even animal forms when 
used decoratively were regarded as living animals may be here 
cited as it well illustrates the Indian character and shows off their 
childishly naive and invariably humorous disposition. When speak¬ 
ing of the wood-carving style, we have already noticed the chairs 
and throne-backs in which such interesting early forms have been 
preserved; but along with these, as illus. 8 shows, west Asian 
(Persian) winged animals have been introduced among the accessory 
figures. The rampant lions in the corners of the back of the throne, 
with or without wings, continue from that time 
a favourite motif for the ornamentation of pillars 
and columns of every description. Elephants 
are worked from the projecting cross-pieces 
which are ornamented with dragons’ heads, and 
under the rampant lion a new form, the M a- 
kara—about which we must say a few words. 

On the specimen from Amarivati (fig. 8) little 
human figures appear on the side pieces also. 

We must doubtless imagine as similar the throne 
of king Vikramiditya, of which the legend tells 
and whose little carved figures even relate 
stories.^ A fragment of a throne, fig- 3 * * 
ruins of NAlanda, shows the animals still more 
artificially: the old Indian dragons’ heads, which 
remind one of German forms, have entirely dis¬ 
appeared; and instead appears the elephant. In 
the mediaeval style of DrAvic/a. (S- India, MAdura, 

&c.) these pillar forms have been adapted to 
native conceptions, i.e. hunting scenes of the 
Kurumbars and the like, and have been further 
developed in a highly grotesque fashion. 

The absurd story of the Sabbaddiha-jdtaka 
shows that the popular Indian mind regarded these animal fibres 
as real animals standing one upon the other. Even though the fable 
only makes sport of such art creations, it is sufficiently clear from 
it how far the Hindu by himself was from invent¬ 
ing such composit io ns, and how, on the contrary, his own 
feeling led him to again reduce these overloaded foreign fori^ 
The story, which is interesting in more ways than one, may ^ 
given here from Mr. Rouse’s translation in Prof. Cowell s edition. 

» Conf. on thi» B. Jalg, MomgoU^ehe MaerchemMmmlung SiddhikUr mmd Ardsfiki 

JSordtrki Okam, 196S, xi9. - 1 tt 

*Ika»b5lL Tke Jdtdka toj/etker »Uk it$ Commemtarg,^ II, p. UWeUi 
Soglidi TOMion, voL U, teuttlsted by W. H.». Rooxb, pp. 16811. 



31 . Ebaoment of a 
Throne, from the 
ruiiiii of N4lMidB. 
(Conf. Nw. 8, 83). 
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“ As the haughty Jackal, dfcT TTiis story the Master told while 
staying in the Ve/uvana, about Devadatta. Devadatta, having won 
favour in the eyes of AjAtasattu, yet could not make the repute and 
support which he received last any time. Ever since they saw the 
miracle done when NAligiri' was sent against him, the reputation 
and allowances of Devadatta began to fall off. So one day, the 
brethren were all talking about it in the Hall of Truth : ‘ Venerable 
brother, Devadatta managed to get reputation and support, yet 
could not long keep it up.’ And the Master came to them with the 
question : ‘ What story, (J monks, do ye sit and discuss?’ and when 
they had told him, he said: ‘Not only now has Devadatta thrown 
away all chance of benefits: this happened in olden days in just the 
same way.’ And then he told them an old-world tale: 

“ Once upon a time, when BrAhmadatta was king of B 4 rA//asi, the 
Bodhisattva- was his house-priest, and he had mastered the three 
Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. He knew the spell 
entitled ‘ Of subduing the World.’ (Now this spell is one which 
involves religious meditation). One day the Bodhisattva thought 
that he would recite this spell; so he sat down- in a place apart upon 
a flat stone, and th^re went through his reciting of It.. It is said 
that this spell could be taught to no one without use of a special 
rite; for which reason he recited it in the place just described. It 
so happened that a jackal lying in a hole heard the spell at the time 
he was reciting it, and got it by heart. We are told that this jackal 
in a previous existence had been some BrAhnia/ia, who had learned 
the charm ‘Of subduing the \Vorld.’ The Bodhisattva ended his 
recitation and rose up, saying—‘ Surely I have that spell by heart 
now.’ Then the jackal arose out of his hole and cried—‘Ho 
Br^hma/ia! 1 have learnt the spell better than you know it yourself!’ 
and off he ran. The Bodhisattva set off in chase, and followed some 
way, crying—' ^’on jackal will do a great mischief—catch him, catch 
him ! ’ But the jackal got clear off into the forest. The jackal found 
a she-jackai, and gave her a little*nip upon the body. ‘What is it, 
master?’ she asked. ‘ Do you know' me,’ he asked, ‘or do you not?’ 

‘ 1 do** know’ you.’ He repeated the spell, and thus had under his 
orders several hundreds of jackals, and gathered round him all the 
elephants and horses, lions and tigers, boars and deer, and all other 
four-footed creatures; and he became their king under the title of 
SabbadAMa,^ and a she-jackal he made his consort. On the backs 
of two elephants stood a lion, and on the lion’s back sat SabbadAMa, 

* A great elephant, a hiefar, at DevadattaV inatigatioii, was let loose for the purpose of 
destroyinK the Buddha, but which only did bun reverence; **non facit hoc jussus 
iiutloqu# docente raagistro; cretle inihi. iiostriiin seiisit et ille deum.'’ Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 331; Milindaptmha, iv, 1 (Sac. Bks. of the East), vol. i, p.*288. 

’ Buddha in a previous existence. 

’ Reading tijnndmi. 

* The name signifies ‘ All-tusk,* * All-biting.* Saiiak. SarvadamsA/ia: a play on the 
woitl SahharatHka, Sauak. Savar^lra—* All-ruling.* 
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the jackal king, along with his consort the she-jackal, and great 
honour was paid to them. Now the jackal was tempted by his great 
honour and became puffed up with pride, and he resolved to capture 
the kingdom of B^raA/asi. So with all the four-footed creatures in 
his train, he came to a place near to Bar^/?asi. His host covered 
twelve leagues of ground. From his position there he sent a message 
to the king- ‘Give up your kingdom or fight for it.’ 'The citizens of 
BirA/zasi, smitten with terror, shut close their gales and stayed 
within. Then the Bodhisattva drew near the king and said to him, 
‘ Fear not, mighty king! leave me the task of fighting with the jackal 
king ’SabbadiMa. Kxcept me, no one is able to fight with him at 
all.’ Thus he gave heart to the king and the citizens. ‘ I will ask 
him at once,’ he went on, ‘what he will do in order to take the city.’ 
So he mounted the tower over one of the gates, and cried out— 
‘ Sabbadi/Zia, what will you do to get poss’ession of this realm ?’ ‘I 
will cause the lions to roar, and with the roaring 1 will frighten the 
multitude: thus will 1 take it!’ ‘Oh! that’s it,’ thought the Bodhi¬ 
sattva, and dowm he came from the tower. He made proclamation 
by beat of drum that all the dwellers in the great city of B/in^wasl, 
over all its tw’elve leagues, must stop up their ears with flour (dough). 
The multitude heard the command, they stopped up their own 
ears wdth flour, so that they could not hear each other speak—nay, 
they even did the same to their cats and other animals. 

“Then the Bodhisattva w’ent up a second time into the tow’er, and 
cried-out, ‘ Sabbad^///a ! ’ ‘What is it, BrAhmaz/a,’ quoth he. ‘ How 
will you take this realm ? ’ he asked. ‘ 1 will cause the lions to roar, 
and I will frighten the people and destroy them, thus will 1 take it!* 
he said. ‘You will not be able to make the lions roar; these noble 
lions, with their tawny paws and shaggy manes, w ill never do the 
bidding of an old jackal like you !’ The jackal, stubborn with pride, 
answ^ered, ‘Not only will the other lions obey me, but 1 11 even make 
this one, upon whose back 1 sit, roar alone ! ’ ‘ Very well, said the 

Bodhisattva, ‘do it, if you can.’ So he tapped wdth his foot on the 
lion, which he sat upon, to roar, and the lion resting his mouth upon 
the elephant’s temple, roared thrice, without any manner of doubt. 
The elephants were terrified and dropped the jackal dow'n at 
feet; they trampled upon his head and crushed it to atoms. 
and there SabbadA//za perished. .\nd the elephants, hearing the 
roar of the lion^ w^ere frightened to death, and wounding one another, 
they all perished there. The rest of the creatures, deer and boars, 
down to the hares and cats, perished then and there, all except the 
lions; and these raTi off and took to the woods. There w^ a heap 
of carcases covering the ground for twelve leagues- 1 he Koa 1 - 
sattva came down from the towrer, and had the gates of the ci y 
thrown open. By beat of-drum he caused proclamation to bcmAHc 
throughout the city: ‘ Let all the people take the flour (doug ) 
of their ears, and they that desire meat, meat let them take. And 
the people all ate what meat they could, fresh; and the rest they dried 
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and preserved. Ft was at this time, according to tradition, that 
people first began to dry meat.’^ 

The Master having finished this discourse, identified the Birth 
by the following verses, full of divine wisdom :— 

Even as the jackal stiff with pride, 

Craved for a mighty host on every side, 

And all toothed creatures came 
Flocking around, until he won great fame : 

Even so the man who is supplied 
With a great host of men on every side, 

As great renown has he 

As had the Jackal in his sovranty. 

“ In those days Devadatta was the Jackal, Ananda was the king, 
and I was the chaplain.’’ 



32. Chakocha-Hutuktu Lalitavajha. 

For the oniaiiieiiUtioii of the throne compare ill. 8 and 31. 
From a miniature on $ilk, 18th century. 


It is clear that a throne like the one shown in figs. 31 or 32 was 
in the mind of the narrator of the y^utaka. The ancient Oriental idea 
of imagining the subject, the vanquished, as lying under the feet of 
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his conqueror, is interesting here. But this motif also originated in 
western Asia, where, in Assyrian reliefs for example, upright figures 
of gods are clumsily placed on the backs of animals, like ont hiero¬ 
glyph upon the other, without the slightest attempt at appropriate¬ 
ness. The Indian love for nature, which was only too strongly 
developed, gives a burlesque interpretation to the idea. 'I'lie throne- 
seats with ornaments, just described, have been preserved even in 
the latest Lamaist ecclesiastical style of I'ibet and China. Ill. 32 
represents the throne of a Lamaic ecclesiastical prince . the original 
is found in a splendid work painted on silk, dating from about 
the middle of last century, and containing the genealogy of the 
so-called Changcha Hutuktu of Pekin. The holy man sits on a 
throne, the back of which consists of two elephants, \Nith two lions 
above them, and two goats with riders above these again ; higher 
up still are seen two elephants apparently running downwards, and 
in the middle a Garu^/a and Nagas. All these are tlu* decorati\e 
elements of ancient wooden doors and throne-backs loosely super¬ 
posed on one another. 

The sea-elephant, Makara, a creature formed 
of the forepart of an elephant with the body 
and tail of a fish, appears even on the reliefs 
of the Ajoka railing at BuddhagayA, along 
with w'inged elephants and hippocampi,' &c. 

It has been retained everywhere in Indian art, 
though later the fish-tail was made into an 
ornament. When, later still, it became the 
ensign of KAma, the Indian god of love, it was 
due, as Las long been recognised, to Greek 
influence; the dolphin of Aphrodite supplied 
the model. 

All the Greek elements found within the A.?oka 
period, even counting the Sanchi monuments, follow through¬ 
out, as it w'ere, in the steps of the west Asiatic forms 
Altogether there are not many: representations of centaurs, and 
w’ater-gods (oxen wdth human faces). Of more importance is the 
question whether the thunderbolt as an attribute of gods, was 
introduced by Greek influence, or w'hether the streaming sheaf of 
lightning-flashes of the Babylonian-As.syrian gods should be con¬ 
sidered as the model; though the former seems to me the most 
probable, no certain proof is forthcoming. 1 his must depend on 
the date of its introduction and the extent of the western influence 
at the time. , 

I cannot here enter upon the subject of the representation of the 
dw'arfish creatures, w'hich are regarded sometimes as real human 
dwarfs and sometimes as evidently demi-gods, nor upon so 
that is connected therewith. But I w'ould like to point out that the 

» RajendraUl Mitra, Buddha Oayu, pi. xlvi; Cuimmgham, MahAbodhi, \x, 16; 
another as a pillar ornament, Bui^ess, Cave Templet, pi. ivi, 6. 



33 Mas AKA From 
the )>.it1ern on the 
dress of the old Javn- 
iie»e MailjUATf. 
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type is the same as that of the antique pigmies. (Conf. above, p. 34). 
It is interesting to observe that the account of the pigmies, like Jthat 
referred to on p. 49 of the griffins of the west, is given us by 
Ktesias,^ who was physician to the Persian king .Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(405-36-’ 1»C.). 

This concludes the series of the types found in older Buddhist 
art. 1 he question now is, how the composition is to be 
executed. The form of composition, with w hich every art begins, is 
the pure narrative. In what follows we shall try to discover 
how far the art of the A.yoka period (including Sanchi) -represented 
this narrative tendency, and how the national character made itself 
felt thereby. 

On the reliefs of the great gatew'ays of Sanchi is a series of 
representations of different kinds. Many are purely decorative, 
others rcprc.sent perfectly definite historical events. V ery few' have, 
as yet, been fully explained, and for those that have been correctly 
explained, the convincing proof is not yet forthcoming ; but they 
may be divided into tw'o distincfcategories. The first category, 
by the help of num'erous figures in a series of formally composed 
scenes, all resembling one another, depicts—processions to holy 
places, to sacred trees, to stCipas, etc. On the panel 
itself there nowhere appears an indication w'hich sufficiently 
characterizes the incident to enable us to determine it from itself 
alone. Only inscriptions, like those found at Barahat. could—so to 
speak—make of those incidents historical events The elements 
that determine the incidents are solely external,as we shall see below. 
.Along with the representations of human beings (of which those 
seen in illus. 4 and 17 are, as it w'ere. conventional abridgements), 
we meet with others in w hich forms of c.xistence other than human 
come to w’orship at the holy places. Here, again, a national Indian 
clement makes itself felt—the fondness for the repetition of rituaU 
istic phrases, w hich thereby become more sacred and efficacious. 

The animal world, again, shares also in the worship of the sacred 
places. ,\long w ith animal-representations, that are uncommonly 
true to life, come in throngs the monsters of mythology, to adore 
the places where a saint has lived, in order to obtain a better in¬ 
carnation. The juxtaposition of mythical and real animals has a 
highly startling effect: it looks as if the uncommonly animated 
and characteristically represented animal world w'as intended to 
impart a greater probability of existence to the fantastic creatures 
of very varied styles depicted beside them While the latter, the 
Tiryagyoni-type. Garu^/a, etc, stand stiffly in rows (conf illus. 26), 
the life of the real animals makes itself felt; alongside a Garu^a, 
adorned with earrings and carrying a lotus-flow'er, an antelope 
{cervi capra —Indian gazelle or spott^ antelope, Skt Krishirasara). 
in a curious position, is trimming itself. The religious act—in a 
truly Indian fashion—becomes a Nature-scene. 

^ Imd. AlUrthmwukumdm^ Bd. ll, St. 644,661; /jnf. .dsL; voL X, S29-8SL 
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If, owing to the objects represented, this change appears a.very 
natural one, neither is it lacking in the representations of human 
beings. Ill. 34 shows the end of a long procession leaving a thickly 
peopled city. The gate of the city is of the same form as the gates 
of Sincht, though much simpler. the great volute looks almost 
like the rolled-up tongue of a dragon ; the houses of the town are 
provided with open galleries, from uhich the inhabitants (men and 



34. RKPBE’«F.»TATI0N of a city. 

From the second architnive of the ea«t gnlewaj' of the grejit at S&uchl. 

women) look down This*looking down from house-terraces is an 
clement that became frequent in Greek art—very late, it is true— 
for the animation of the background : it belongs e.sscntially to the 
old Indian art, which owes this form to the representation of towns 
in west Asian* art. It forms a part of the composition the re¬ 
joicing of the inhabitants of the town, who arc witnessmg the 
procession, is thus presented, exactly as ancient and modern 
Indian texts—and the Chinese pilgrims also—describe such feasts. 
The separation into little groups, each of which has its own 
interest, also begins here. 7 he Indian character cannot 
endure the stiffly historic, and breaks up the 

whole into a series of genre-scenes. 

7'he thickly-peopled terraces are the models of the superimposed 
storeys of the different heavens in the Buddhist universe. 

A genre-scene in ill. 34, which has nothing to do with the m^n 
incident, shows a woman who has come through a postern in the 
city wall to fill her loM with water from a p6ol In the pool are 
growing water-lilies in flower; a second woman comes down the 
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same street to the pool, and this figure is made so large th^ the 
gate lintel passes right across her body like a paling. It is difficult 
to determine whether the elephant rider, or mahaut^ coming along 
the street on an elephant, belongs to the end of the procession 
(conf. ill 39), or is taking the elephant to the water; but the latter 
is more probable. I shall return to these narrative-reliefs again. 

fhe second category represents scenes from the 
life of the founder of Buddhism, or from his pre¬ 
vious existences, the JAtakas. In the case of these 
reliefs also, very few are .satisfactorily explained, for the character¬ 
istic elements almost disappear beneath the accessories. We are 
therefore obliged to seek for purely external proofs (the arrange¬ 
ment of the sculptures on the monument itself); and the result is 
curious. 

Few of the scenes repre.sented are so clear and simple as the relief 
on the inner side of the right pillar of the east gateway, above. It 
undoubtedly represents the dream of May 4 , the mother of Buddha, 
in the briefest and simplest form. Above the sleeping woman is 
seen descending the elephant, in the form of which, according to 
the legend, Buddha came down to his mother. One is struck by 
the paucity of detail: the detached treatment of this really notable 
representation, . Its place, too (up in the corner above a rich com¬ 
position of a different kind), is remarkable. Involuntarily one 
seeks for something corresponding. The highest panel of the inner 

the piWar is fiUed by a large relief consisting of three douh 
stages, t e. storeys. Each of these storeys is divided into thre 
compartments by pillars. In each middle compartment there si 
a god with the thunderbolt and a round bottle as attributes. IT 
space behind the god shows a second god, clearly subordinat 
and ‘daughters of the gods’ with sunshades and whisks (Hin( 
chauri). In these divisions there is always a group of dancir 
girls playing on instruments before the principal divinity. TI 
background is filled up with fruit trees. 

Ill I shows the fourth storey, counting upwards. The two belo 
it are much injured, but still it may be clearly seen that the repn 
sentation of the second storey corresponded with those that ha^ 
been preserved, while the lowest of all was filled with weepir 
and mourning figures seated in a circle. At the very top of tl 
relief there is, on the roof, a group of gods and goddesses. Unfo 
tunately, this group is also much injured. If this highest terrac 
the roof of the whole structure, is not counted, one is natural 
reminded of the six Devalokas,‘the six inferior heavens^ < 
t h e g o d s. All six form the so-called K 4 m 4 vachara heavens, tl 

Hind. Maki»at, Sansk. MakAmdtra\ the German has Kornak^Yr. Comae. S 
Y'Ule and Bumeirs Olo**aryy s.v. 

’As to the heavens of the gods, the K&mivacharas and SuddhAWksas (Ti 
Qnae-^teaa-mai-lha)—an obscure expression-—are attested at Barkhat by inscriptioi 
Conf. Hultssch. ZeU. d. Deal. Mora. Oaa.. Bd. XL. S. 6 .S. Nm. 4.7 aft ad 
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abodes of the gods in which desire is still potent. Now it was 
supposed that when a Bodhisattva, a pre-existent Huddha, attained 
the lowest heaven, great lamentations broke out among the gods, 
who feared the end of an earthly period. A thousand years after¬ 
wards the cries of the guardians of the world (LokapaladevatA—the 
gods of the lowest terrace) proclaim that in a thousand years a 
Buddha will be born upon the earth: the .so-called Buddhahald- 
halam. The gods of the lowest terrace are represented lamenting; 
the subject must, therefore, be the birth of a being who is to be¬ 
come a Buddha. The panel is thus the beginning of all the 
pillar reliefs, and is continued on the inner side of the same pillar. 
The heavens are to be named as follows, beginning from below: 
the heaven of the ChaturmahArAjika-gods, i.e the four great kings 
or guardians of the world ; the heaven of the TAvatiwsa-gods (Sk. 
Trayastri;/f^at), the so-called ‘three and thirty* superior angels 
over whom Sakka presides ; the heaven of the YAmAs, where there 
is no change of day and night; the Tusita-heaven (.San. Tushita), 
where all Bodhisattvas are born before appearVtx^ ot\ eatlVv, 
where Maitreya now is ; the heaven of the 'NiinmAnarati (Sh. 'Nir- 
mAwarati), who create their own pleasures; and of the Paranim- 
mitavasavatti-gods, who indulge in pleasures created for them by 
others, and over whom Mara presides. 'I'hese mighty terraces of 
the gods, mounting one above the other, over which again rise the 
meditative steps, belong to the grandest ideas which Buddhism has 
produced. The whole representation—this is not the place to 
examine it fully—with the ways of deliverance and the cataclysms 
which destroy whole worlds and put new creations in their place, 
had to be specially noticed here, for it is capable of affording us 
the necessary explanation of the repre.sentation on the other pillar 
(front side). 

If we return to the reliefs which represent scenes from Buddha’s 
life, we shall find that some of those on the left pillar of the east 
gateway are highly instructive as regards ancient Indian relief- 
composition. I he first of them, which is found on the middle of 
the inner side of the pillar (conf ill 35) has already been correctly 
identified, so far at least as determining the incident is concerned, 
althdugh the naming of the individual figures ma}’ not be quite 
correct. Towards the bottom and to the right on the panel is seen 
a bearded man with bands of hai' ^jatd) twisted about his head 
turbanwise ; the knees of the crouching figure arc held together by 
a band. This man (from his costume, evidently a BrAhma/za doing 
penance) is seated on the threshold of a hut thatched with leaves 
Before him is a pond with aquatic birds and shell-fish ; lotus- 
flowers are in bloom upon the water. Buffaloes and an elephant 
come to quench their thinst A bearded ascetic is bathing, another 
is drawing water, with which to sprinkle his body in the bath, 111 a 
vessel shaped like the /dta\ which even at the prc*scnt da) an.*»uc*.s 
thf<£ niirrwv;:#* \\ hat has already been described is a rough repre- 
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of a Tfrtha or bathing-place at a river flowing past a Brihma^a 
hermitage. Higher up, in the middle of the relief, may be seen a 
templed ike house, before which a fire burns upon an altar; a 
second ve.ssel containing fire lies further forward, with tongs and 
fuel; on the left side, approach unbearded figures carrying fuel; the 
ordinary occupations of the Hrahma//a-disci|)les are thus repre- 
^nted. A row of BrAhmawas stand round the temple in the attitude 
of adoration ; the background is composed of fruit trees, on which 
monkeys are climbing. Towards the man sitting before the leaf- 
covered hut. comes another Brahinay/a from the right to announce 

what is going on 
in thefirc-temple; 
in the middle of 
the temple sits 
a seven-hooded 
snake; flames 
burst forth from 
the w indows in 
the roof. 

This relief re- 
pre.sents a scene 
from the story of 
the con version, at 
Buddha’s hand.s, 
of Ka^yapa (Pali, 
Kassapa) of L’ru- 
vilvA (Pali, Uru- 
vclaj.a BrAhma//a 
a.scetic, with his 
brothers and 
disciples *lhc 
figure sitting be¬ 
fore the hut is 
Ka^yapa ; to at¬ 
tempt to name 
the other Brah- 
ma//as would be 
useless. The 
legend is somewhat to the following effect: When Buddha wi.shed 
to lead all in the right way, he went to L’ruvilva and begged for 
permission to dwell in the fire-hut. It was granted him; though 
Klryapa warned him of a mighty snake that lived in the temple. 
Buddha caught it in his alms-bowl and-sending forth flames of 
fire, which burst out at the roof, left the hut unharmed.* 

In the main, the whole incident is well rendered on the relief, 

* On Um KlMryapt coiif. Fer>ru«iion, Tr^e mmd Serf. pm 1 (Sf.; Beal, 

Lejfemdf !!». Hardy, v/ Bed.^ pp. IM.; BiipiiMlet, Leyemd of 

vol. 1, pp. ISttf.; and Gtuiuiuiduiin Arek, Smr, Imd., ikuI. Xi, pp. 



35. UlLlKF ur TffK K\ST U%T»WA% AT ^.\K(Tll. 
Left pillar, niiUdic of the iiiiivr side. The first itecne 
of ilie conversion of l’ruvilvu-Ka«\a|»u. 
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•though at the first glance there seems to be a great deal that is 
superfluous. The Br 4 hma//a disciples are not necessary to the 
representation of the incident; the Brahma//a bathing is quite 
superfluous, and the one with the loxd just as unnecessary, unless 
one supposes—what seems hardly probable—that he is fetching 
water to extinguish the fire. In short, the whole prolix and idyllic 
representation* of the pond is a superfluous accessory. But the 
main point is—11 u d d h a h i in s c 1 f is not present at all. 



Kelikf fmom the bast oatkhav at tti 
Left pillar, middle of ilie front side. The second soene in the Ku .v i legend. 

More remarkable .still is another and allied relief on tlu middle 
panel of the face of the left pillar (ill. 36). If one looks for nothing 
but the depicting of the situation, and puts aside any thought of a 
representation of Buddha., the incident can be explained as on the 
previous relief. The locality is determined by six large fruit trees, 
to which, tbough roughly outlined, botanical names can ncvcfr 
tiheless be given. On one of these trees arc perched two apes, 
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one occupied in plucking fruit. But the trees are' standing in 
water; the surface of the water is full of animation ; aquatic birds 
are swimming about upon it; one dips its head under; another, 
with neck bent backwards, is preening its wings; and a pelican is 
devouring a fish. The waves, on the relief itself, rise very high 
indeed over the outer lines of the fruit trees; lotus-flowers, with 
very animated-looking leaves that do not lie flat, appear on the 
water, and a snail is tossed about on the waves ; above, in a corner, 
is seen an alligator. I'he water is thus in continual movement; 
the aquatic birds behave as if they had just gone into it. This 
must represent the overflowing of a river, or, at any rate, the flood¬ 
ing of a place planted with fruit trees' In the middle of this 
laiKlsca|)e, three men are sailing in a boat. The one sitting in the 
middle is bearded, and his hair is twisted about his head turban- 
wise; he is tlierefore a Ikiihma^/a A bearded man, like the former, 
and one without a heard but with long hair.—therefore Br^hma;ias 
too,—are rowing in the boat, which is made of planks roughly 
joined together. This shape of boat is still in use in India, on the 
Madras coast and else>vhere. 

Now among the miracles by which Gautama Buddha is said to 
have converted l*'ruvilvcl-K<ljyapa and his school, it is related that 
the riv(*r Nairanjana was very much swollen, and that Buddha 
passed over the flooded place as if there had been no water there. 
'Mie amazed KAjyapa followed him in a boat, but did not become 
his convert yet. The situation is thus broadly depicted here—but 
Buddha, the principal figure, is wanting 

On the lower part of the same relief, before a high stone plinth, 
arc seen four men ; behind them is a stone bench before a tree 
hung with votive offerings; it is therefore a .second comiKJsition, 
which is connected with the former The men, to judge from their 
drc.ss, are Br/ihma«as. The hands of the middle figure, which are 
rai.scd over its head, as well as the peculiarly high placed heels of 
the feet (unfortunately, these are partly broken off), prove that the 
figure is conceived as lying full length on the ground: the touching 
of the ground with eight limbs {/rs/itanga) is hereby intended. I hc 
flowers near the figure, seen from above, seem to indicate that it is 
to be regarded as in a recumbent attitude. Similarly, the .slab of 
the altar in ill. 38 is represented as seen from above, so that the 
flower offerings on it arc shown. I'hc Brahmawas standing beside 
the recumbent Brahma;;a in an attitude of prayer have upright 
growing plants beside them to indicate that they arc standing 
upon the ground. On the cast in the .Mu.scums, behind the figure 
in the ^n//t#/nj^^//-|)osition and bedow the projecting stoitc, no wavy 
Jinc is to be seen, as on Col. .Maiscy s drawing (Fergusson s Tree 
ami Serf*, Worship, pi. xxxi, 2. p. 141). As the water which fills 
the middle ground is regarded as a surface seen from above, it thus 
hap|>ens that the background of the worshipping BrShma/ia is 

' 8. lle*i!, Rwmmnttc Leyemd o/Smkjfm Bmddkm, pp. xi, note, and 302. 
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looked upon as a platform. But this platform, with its far-projecting 
edge, is, it appears, mentioned in the legend of the conversion of 
KAjyapa of Uruvilva. Buddha, as the story goes, found a hempen 
garment which he picked up and wanted to wash in the river. 
Sakka presente-d him with a flat stone for the 
purpose. 

Now with these explanations, in which justice is done to all the 
figures represented, and the characteristic common to all of which 
is—that they only witness to Buddha’s existence, but do not actually 
represent the sage him.sclf, it is possible to connect a third relief 
belonging to the same cycle of legends. 

Below the repre.scntation of the miracle of the snake, on the 
inner side of the pillar, is another relief (conf ill. 37). the place of 
which on the pillar and the Brahma>/a.s reprc.scntcd therein, clearly 
characterize it as being connected therewith. In a wood, planted 
with fruit trees, three Brahma//«'is arc busy kindling sacrificial fires; 
a Brahma//a disciple is bringing wood for fuel ; a .second carries a 
pole (H. bahangi, S. vihox^gikd) supporting ves.scls in a network. 



:»7 ItKMI-K ON TIIK K4»T <*ATEWA1 AT .Sa.NCHI. 
I^ft {Miiir, inner Hide,binder relief No. :!«>. 


Two Other bearded BrAhma//as arc splitting wood with heavy 
(stone?) hatchets. A round hivc-like building decorated with 
shells and enclosed by a railing forms the background. Whether 
this building, as I am inclined to think, repre.scnts merely a 
hermit's hut thus railed in as a protection from wild beasts, or 
something cl.se is uncertain. The whole is a genre picture, and 
without the reliefs explained above, it would be impossible to 
determine its nature, .so far as the persons and the occasion of the 
sacrifice are concerned. 
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The legend of KA^yapa’s conversion relates that, after tKe 
miracle of the snake, a sacrifice was offered. When the Brahmaxras 
tried to light a fire the wood, owing to Gautama’s power, would 
not burn. They made their trouble known to Kajryapa, who 
entreated Gautama to let the fire kindle. When Gautama gave 
his consent the wood took fire, and there was nothing to prevent 
the sacrifice: 

Now thc.se three reliefs give one a good insight into the relief- 
composition of ancient India. It stands on a level with 
that of the Middle Ages in the Western world The same legend 
is continued on one relief; the same figures may therefore be 
repeated on the same panel. Land and water are ahvays repre¬ 
sented as extending horizontally ; in consequence of this, the 
figures arc of the same size throughout. The limits of land and 
water arc indicated by .sharply defined outlines; flowers and plants 
are employed to determine whether the figures represented are 
suppo.scd to be lying or .standing. Along with this may be 
noticed a naive aptitude for* converting the area into a landscape 
in which the principal groups occupy the centre. External details 
alone explain the incident depicted. I'hus the only certain deter¬ 
mining factor to cxpkiin the three panels examined above is the 
circumstance that the persons represented are Br4hma;7as. Then the 
first relief may be explained by means of the snake and the flames 
bursting from the w'indow' in the roof; all the rest represents 
nothing but an ordinary sacrifice, and the second; or even the third 
panel, would be utterly unintelligilde without the fiist. One way 
of laying streis on the characteristic features is the decided pro¬ 
minence of the object emphasized in the relief. The reliefs narrate 
the incident in extenso, adding also details that are not essential. 
As in the representations of the Middle Ages, the whole story of 
the sufferings of a believer is given on one relief or one picture, 
which is divided into a series of consecutive scenes: so is it in the 
Buddhist art. which in one relief combines a series of continuous 
events into a Nature-picture. Now the admirable rendering of 
nature, with the loose representation of accessory details, is apt to 
lead astray, because it overpowers the main motive. 

Something exactly analogous occurs in Indian literature, 
especially in tlic so-called Kavfas and the haif-epic> half-lyric 
w'orks related to them The treatment itself becomes merely an 
opportunity for introducing descriptions of nature, and com¬ 
parisons w ith nature that are broad and sensuous—often delightful 
though sometimes repulsive, or at least bizarre. In this law—the 
rudiments of which are perceptible in ancient Indian reliefs, but 
which reigns supreme in the literature of a later period—chiefly lie 
the difficulties to the ordinary European mind in understanding 
their modes of thought; but, at the same time, to it is due the 
peculiar beauty of this tropical life, bursting forth so luxuriantly on 
every side. In the art of the Aroka period—on which that of 
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S4ncht was modelled—everything is still naive, and no trace of 
refinement exists. 

As already mentioned, no picture of Buddha appears on the 
reliefs of this older period. Only the signs of his activity were 
represented ; the footprints (fiat/ah) which he left behind him, or 
the sacred tree beneath wliich he, or one of his mythical pre¬ 
decessors, obtained enlightenment, or even a Stupa erected in 
memory of him, are represented as being universally venerated. 
To these are added the symbols of his miracles : as snake and fire 
in the case of KAryapa. and so on. The wheel (t//iarMac/takr/t),^s 
already mentioned, was adopted by Buddha's disciples as the 
symbol of his doctrine, and combined with other .symbols—a trident 
placed above it, etc.—stands for him on the sculptures of the 
A^oka period.' 

From the Buddhist literature it clearly appears how irreparable 
was the loss sustained by the death of the Sage. Schisms soon 
broke out: there was no proper cult. Everything had to be 
developed, and it was a slow process 1 he wonderful growth of 
the more modern religion must not cause us to forget its simple 
and small beginnings. As long as the doctrine of the ‘Overcomer’ 
was pure, a Buddha cult could not be thought of: the tendency to 
this first made itsell felt when tlic figure oi the Sage was deified. 
Originally, Buddhism was ojily a philosophy, no religion: but 
therein consisted the weakness of the Buddha doctrines, which 
spjBedily became unpopular on that acMWunt.- When in the course 
of time the religion fell back into a worship of gods, the cult 
picture appeared. The countless legends which are related of the 
oldest puddha pictures describe plainly the embarrassment oc¬ 
casioned when such a representation had to be made. The ability 

* III tbcHe different nceiiee, Bhnrhiit, with its relief** determined by the iiit*c‘ri]>tion«, 
is very char.ict**ristic as coiiiiwrcd nitli Saficlit and even Amarfivatl. The Uharma or 
Chakra symbol is adored by ;?od** and men, «Iio oin*roarli with offerinj^s or nitli folded 
hands; purely external accessories determine the scene: thus the wheel and two 
^{ixelles an* the rejiresciitntioii of the discourse at BunAnis, in the deer-park; Trreand 
Srrp. W'or,, pi. xxix, 2 (SaiVlil); pi. Ixxi, 2 (Ainnr.'ivall), etc.—even in modem 
Lamaist art, cf. the emblem on the rpof of a Moii^lmn temple at Foxdtieev, Zap. 
peoffr. ObMkch., XVI, 1H87, pi. on p. 38; the Dharma s^nilM*! with fire j.illiirs sur¬ 
rounded b> Brahma Mas. the representatioii of the con\trsion of KfieyMpa (2r.ee and 
Serp Wor.^ pi. Ixx). .\nother cmblem.itic representation is the celestial ladder, with 
footprints above and below, for the descent of the Bodhisjittva from Tiishita; Bharkut, 
pi. xvii (middle), also at Sfincbl, Tree and Serp. W'«r., pi. xxviii, 3 ; conf. 8. Be^, at 
•up., p. 183. From this comes the idea tliut the descenditiff elephant beside the sleef>- 
inx Mit'A is a dream. The Bodhisattva desceiidiii}; on the ladder, apj*ean», however, 
also in Gaiidh&ra sculptures. To this subject also belong a modem picture from 
Kamboja in the Berlin Museum. 

* If in Buddhism tbe proud .at tempt be made to conceive a deli veraiiw in which man 
himself delivers himself, to create a faith without a jjod, it is Bniltmanical sjieculation 
which has prepared the way for this thought. It has thrust back the id« of 1 ?^ 
step by step; the forms of the old jfoJs have faded away, and besides the Brahm^* 
whmh'is enthroned in its eternal quietude, liiKhly exalted above the destinies of the 
homan world, there is left remainiiuf, as the sole-realh active 1 * 01^0 in the icniat 
vork of detivemiioe, Jiian himself, who y» o ssess c s-^iiihereiit in himself—the ^Urcr to 
|ani ai^ from this world, this hopelen* state of sorrow.—DIdenberp, Buddha, Sfc., p. 5S. 
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to create an ideal type was lacking, so a portrait was chosen which 
the artists beautitied beyond nature, and which they tried to make 
authentic by tales of miracles that Buddha had wrought. Thus the 
Divydvaddna relates that BimbisAra, king of Magadha, desired to 
have a representation of Buddha painted oir a cloth. The artist 
tried and failed. Then Buddha let his shadow fall upon it, com¬ 
manded that the outlines should be filled in with colour, and that 
the chief articles of the faith should be written upon it. This is an 
artistic authentication of a modern picture, as clearly no portrait 
was extant.* This point will be found of value in a subsequent 
chapter, for it proves that there was no desire to create an ideal 
type. In a modern branch of Buddhist art, in the miniatures of the 
Lamaist church of Tibet and China, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of the canon, the indi\idual appears surprisingly beautiful. 
It is, indeed, the only really artistic point in the endless series of 
absurd rites of the degenerate hierarchical representations But 
th(‘ ideal type of Buddha—which spiritualized the simple monk’s 
figure, and, notwithstanding the want of ornament, stood out from 
all else,—was created for Buddhist art by foreigners. 

The doctrine of Buddha’s Xirvawa can hardly be taken as afford¬ 
ing the reason for the fact that on the reliefs of Barahat, GayA, and 
Sanchi the Buddha does not appear. The doctrine of the NirvA;/a, 
in its present canonical form, was probably not developed at all at 
that time. Lat<-r, when .statues of Buddha were already in existence, 
the legends jiaid no attention whatever to the dogmatic conception: 
according to a legend handed down by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, tor example, Buddha, who long before had disappeared into 
Nirva//a, came down from heaycn to exhort the statue of Buddha, 
which king I’dayana had made to serve the faithful as the symbol 
of the doctrine that bring.s salvation. 

In the ancient Buddhist art, so far as the representation of the 
founder of the religion is concerned, the conditions are the same as 
in ancient Chri.stian art. symbols, such a* the fish, the Iamb, etc., 
were emploved at lirst by the early Christians, as types reminding 
them of Christ. The type of the Christ was long a fluctuating one, 
until that of Bxzantium became universal. So it w’as in Buddhist 
art: the (iandhara type, which will be examined in greater detail 
below, became the prevailing one. 

rhe single panels become comprehensible only 
by virtue of their connection one w’ith another. For the chief 
figure does not appear in their composition. 

If we return to the reliefs of the left pillar, we are struck above 
all by the fact that these three reliefs of the Kijyapa legend^ the 
scene of which was at GayA, are so much separated from one 
another. From what was said above (p. 6o) about the manner in 

* Udtivaiia Vat«:irjijn of Kau«aiiibt, and Pniaeiiajit of Konla are said to have had 
iitatiiesc made of lliiddlm before (ii.4i di*atlt. Beal, rol. I, pp. S35-(>; Kitel, 

JlmidLk, of CkiH, Brnddhitm, pp. 137-8. 
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which the heavens are represented, we expected something com¬ 
pensating sufficiently on the left pillar. 

As middle panel on the left pillar we have a lepresentation of a 
great tree so built about by a chapel, that the main branches grow 
out of one of the windows. Rows of men. in the attitude of prayer, 
stand round about it; gods 
are fly ingtowards it through 
the air to crown it with 
garlands. By means of 
rows of men at prayer, 
which fill the upper panel, 
the composition is made 
to balance, to some extent, 
that of the right pillar, even 
astoform. Now the tree, 
the worship of which 
is so important, that 
it could be placed 
opposite the palace 
of the gods on the 
right pillar as a cou n ter- 
poise, and in fact in such 
a way that the KAjyapa 
legend had to be divided 
in two, can be none 
other than the Bodhi 
tree of GayA with the 
chapel which king Aioka 
had built round about it. 

The representation of the 
fig tree at Buddha GayA. 
which is shown on the 
reliefs of BarAhat, is indeed 

38 Relief fbom the so-called Puasknajit 
identical with our Sanchi Rabahat. 

representation (hg. 38).' n«ham, Bha.i./, pH. >.i nnd xx,) Ill 

We see, therefore, that the mitidle is the Uodbi-troe of (»aiitatiia Buddha, 
the. desire for symmetry The inscniition above reads, “ Bhaj^avato Saka- 
in composition also- pre'- mannio b.Klb<.;'-the Iknlha (r„r IWhi) 

‘ T j- • the exulted iSukvuroiini, the one beUtw . “Raja 

vailed among Indian archl- Paj^enaji Kosalo’*—the Knij? Prasenajit, the 
tects, though not in the Ko«ala. 
strict form in which w’e 
are accustomed to it from Graeco-Roman art. 

The reliefs, so far as their explanation is concerned, always refer 
one to the other. The main difficulty for us consists in separating 
the decorative elements from those that are important in the 
composition. Now those external determining points in the com- 

^Httltacb, ZeU. d. Mortf. Get., Bd XL, 8, 64, Ko. 46; Cuniiiiighain, Sharhult 
No. 28, p. 134 and pi. xiii; ’E&jeodral&l Mitra, Btiddha Qaifa, p. 96. 
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positions are most apparent and most interesting on the architrave 
of the east gateway. Above the pillars there rise three transoms, 
which we shall call architraves; the lowest of them rests upon the 
capitals, while the next two are laid upon supporting blocks, which 
are about as high as the architraves themselves. At the places 
w'here they rest upon these supports, the beams are covered with 
carved panels: the whole is of the nature of a timbered scaffolding 
in which the cross-beams are fitted in beneath ornamented panels. 
Now' we notice that.-of the six panels on the front, the two upper¬ 
most are carved each with a pair of zebu-riders, and on the other 
side all the six represent similar mounted groups. Only the two 
lower ones on the front are sculptured each with three winged 
lions. ' If we look more closely at them we see that all the carved 
surfaces of the architraves—that is, of the three onjjie back and 
the uppermost on the front—have purely flecorative reliefs, which 
are continued beyond the panels ; only the two lowest on the front 
present compositions full of figures and of the processional kind 
described above. Another thing that strikes one is that the repre¬ 
sentations on the architraves, which project beyond the inlaid 
panels, do not continue* the central compositions of the first and 
second architraves on the front. (Conf. ill. 39) 

The relief on the central portion of the first architrave, reckoning 
from below' (front), belongs to the narrative representations, which 
we discussed on p. 57. In the middle is to be seen a large fig tree 
with the same kind of building (a chaitya) encircling it as on the 
relief of the left pillar: it is, therefore, once more the Bodhi tree at 
GayA. A large and solemn procession is winding round it. To 
the right, on the relief, a man in royal garb is getting down from 
his elephant, supported by a dwarf, surrounded and attended by 
women ; chariots w ith warriors, elephants with mahAuts, archers 
and musicians, fill up the background. On the left, a great pro¬ 
cession approaches with flowers, vessels with perfumed water, 
flags, etc.; a large band of music, w ith drums of different kinds, 
fifes, and conch shells as trumpets, fill up the rest of the relief. It 
is therefore a procession to the Bodhi-tree at Gay 4 , perhaps on the 
occasion of Mahinda’s embassy to Ceylon (conf. p. 26). The 
winged lions in the inlaid panels may possibly be intended to 
suggest this. Lions are the armorial bearrugs of Ceylon : ‘ the lion 
island,'—Siwhaladvtpa (Pali, Slhaladipa). The ends of the archi¬ 
traves, in the corners under the volutes, have a pair of peacocks 
of unusual size in their reliefs on both sides. On the right end a 
pair of lover§ is represented behnid the peacocks. In PAIi the 
peacock is called Mora (Sansk. Mayura) ; and as peacocks are 
the symbol of the Maurya' dynasty, their representation on the 
first architrave might indicate that the central incident, w'hich 
refers to Ceylon, takes place in India. 

The nfiddle relief of the second architrave shows a small fig 
* Conf. Tumour, Tl# JfdUfruiiM, in Bonum clMracten, ih xxxix. 
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tree in the'centre ; this—if the* previous relief has been correctly 
explained—may indicate the newly-planted slip. Again a great 
procession appears, just leaving a city. The princes have dis¬ 



mounted ; their horses arc following the procession. 'I he right 
side of the relief shows a king kneeling before footmaiks^—^pre¬ 
sumably Buddh.'t s—surrounded hv servants with sacriHcial vessels, 

* Tdi6^ 0 /Jfa/*ra voL 11, p. 2<i0. 
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umbrellas, etc.—evidently the worship of the Buddhapida, the foot¬ 
prints of Buddha, which he is said to have left on the Sumanaku^a 
(Adam’s Peak) on the occasion of his mythical visit to Ceylon. 
There a giant footprint has been regarded as sacred from ancient 
times and for all the religions prevailing in Ceylon.^ On the 
reception of Buddhism, it became a proof that Buddha had walked 
upon the island, and thus was taken as a pattern for similar foot¬ 
prints in Further India, &c. The ends of the architraves, next the 
volutes, show wild elephants in the jungle as companion pieces 
to the peacocks of the first architrave ; and to correspond with 
the pair of lovers, a naked man and woman, both with bow and 
arrows. As, judging from the wild elephants, we are in Ceylon, 
these may be meant for Veddis. 

Thus both reliefs are intimately connected with the story of the 
building at S^nchi given on p. 26. It is an extremely interesting 
fact that, not only at the Christian era. but even in the days of 
A^oka, the footmark on Adam’s Peak was considered as the 
print of Buddha’s foot. No doubt, for the missionaries of the faith 
sent from In^dia, it was a decisive proof of the true doctrine, when 
so striking an instance of Buddha’s visit to the island was given to 
them on the occasion of their bringing over the slip of the Bodhi- 
tree. The BuddhapAda, which existed later at GayA, is now wor¬ 
shipped as the footprint of Vish«u. 

Reliefs of the east gateway at Sdhcht. 

Casts of this gateway were made in 1869 and are set up in the 
S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and 
Art, in the Koyal Ethnological Museum at Berlin, at Paris, &c. 
(See above, p. 25). fhe following is a brief description of the 
sculptures upon it. The only representations we yet possess of 
those on the other gateways are given in Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship (1873}.- 

Right pillar, front: Palace of the gods. Inner side: wor¬ 
ship of a sacred tree—the fig-tree at GayA, where Buddha obtained 
enlightenment; below, the dream of MAyA; the Bodhisattva comes 
down from the region of the Tusita gods in the form of a white 
elephant. Below, a large relief presents a great town, in the streets 
of which meet riders and men on elephants. The windows of the 
houses are full of people, women with parrots in their hands look 
down into the streets. A chariot with a young man clearly charac¬ 
terised as a prince is leaving the city: a band of musicians goes 
before. Archers and an elephant with its mahdwat accompany the 
chariot of the prince. It is perhaps the procession of the youthful 

* Locally known to the Tamils as 5ivadip|uUham (i^iva's footprint) and Dharma- 
r&jftkkal (Buddha's rock). The Muhammadans ny Adam alighted on it when expelled 
from Paradise, and call it a/-Kahun See £. Tennant, Cry/oa, vol. II, pp. 132-6; and 
Skeen, Adam* 9 Feak, —J.B. 

* Since p. 23 was printed off, Mr. If. Cousens has sent me his re-measurement the 
^fioht stdpa. Thp diameter of the dome at the top of the ranu> or plinth is 106 feet, 
and ot the encircling rail, outside measurement, 143 feet from S. to W. and only 146f 
from N. to 8.—J.B. 
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Gautama on which the four appearances mentioned above (p. 13) 
were met with. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that on the lowest relief a fig-tree is again represented (the later 
Bodhi-tree, or the other one at GayA, under which Gautama, ac¬ 
cording to the legend, first meditated ?). Before the tree are five 
men in lay costume, worshipping (Fergusson, Tree and Serp Wor, 
p. 145 and pll. xiii. xvii and xxxiii). 'I'he under half of the inner 
side represents a large figure of a man, in royal dress, resembling 
that on the left pillar. These figures appear to correspond to the 
Yaksha at the entrance of the NAsik chaitya temple (p. 36). 

Left pillar, front: above, two rows of men worshipping. 
Below, the Bodhi-tree surrounded by the chapel over an altar or 
table bearing the trijula symbol (conf. p. 69). (Fergusson, Tree 
and Serp. Wor., pll. xiii, xvi and xxv, 3). Below that, the water 
miracle of UruvilvA (p. 63). The lowest panel is uninterpreted. The 
representation is divided into two scenes : on the /ight is a thickly 
peopled city, through whose streets pass a rider and a matudwat on 
an elephant. The smaller half, clearly defined as a separate 
incident, shows two men in rich dress,—one in the attitude of a 
teacher, the other in a listening, devotional pose with folded hands. 
Inner side, upper panel: in the foreground is a pond with 
lotuses; bufifaloes, zebus and goats stand on the bank, two 
buffaloes are up to their, necks in the water. Beyond the pond is 
seen a large stone slab with an awning and two men worshipping 
A young man with a sling-pole for carrying vessels {bahangi) 
stands behind the pond or river surrounded by women , a woman 
draws water with a lo/A, others hold their lo/as in their Arms. The 
middle ground is occupied by a large house with adjoining build¬ 
ings ; near it are women engaged in preparing rice. one woman 
pounds the rice in a mortar, another cleans rice on a winnow, a 
third makes cakes, a fourth, who is occupied in the same way, is 
talking with a man {Tree and Serp. Wor., p. 150 and pi. x.xxv, 2): 
probably the meal which SujAtA, with the help of the gods, 
prepared for Gautama, and the stone slab on which he partook of 
it, before he began the last decisive meditation which was to bring 
him enlightenment. The panels beneath represent the fire-miracle 
at UruvilvA (conf. above, p. 62, 66). The lower half of the inner 
face is filled by a man (or Yaksha) in royal dress. 

The backs of the pillars, right at the top only, have each a 
small relief; on the left with a stfipa, on the right with a .sacred 
.tree which is worshipped by gods and men. 

rhe outsides of both pillars show rich patterns of lotus- 
flowers ; on the right side is a flower pattern only (conf. p. 19); on 
the left side, a large garland which is alive with little aquatic birds 
and springs from the jaw's of a.large makara. 

The capitals of the pillars are filled with men richly dressed, 
bearing flags and seated on elephants. Outside and joined to 
each capital is a dancing girl, or a Devi, on a large scale, under a 
tree—the one on the right being quite-preserved (conf. p. 42). 
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Tlie first architrave: front, inlaid panels,—winged lions; 
middle relief: Mahinda at Gayi, see p. 70 {Tree and Serp. Wor.f 
pi. XV, 2). Outside : peacocks. 

Second architrave: front, applied panels: winged lions; 
see ill. pp. 18 and 71. Middle relief: the Bodhi-tree at AnurAdha- 
pura (?). adoration of the Buddhapida; see p. 69. Outside: wild 
elephants : see p. 72 {Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. xv, i). 

Third architrave: front—applied panels: zebu riders. 
Middle and ends of the beam : five stupas and two sacred trees, 
wbrshipped by gods and men. 

The blocks supporting the architraves bear on the front the 
following reliefs : betw’een the first and second tO the left,—awheel 
{dharmaehakra) adored by gods and m.en ; to the right, the god¬ 
dess Sirton lotus flowers, &c.; see p. 39; between the second and 
third, to the left, the goddess Siri; to the right, a Sacred tree with 
gods and men. 

First architrave: back, applied panMs: on each a man and 
a woman w’ith peculiar coiffure, riding on goats. Middle relief and 
ends of beams,—elephants bring offerings of flowers (lotus-flowers) 
to a stupa (Tree and Serp. Wor., pi. xv, 4) 

Second architrave: back, applied panels,—on each a man 
and a w’oman riding on dromedaries. Middle relief and ends of 
beams,—the animal kingdom adores a holy tree, the different 
animals bringing branches, flow'ers and blossoms ; see p. 48 {Tree 
and Serp. Wor., pi. xv, 3). 

Third architrave, back, applied panels,—on each a man 
and a woman riding on horned and winged lions, clearly foreign 
types (conf. ill, p. 34). The middle and the ends of the beams show’ 
seven holy trees adored by gods and men, evidently the Bodhi-trees 
of the six predecessors of Buddha and that of the Buddhas—Vipassi, 
Sikhi, X’essabhu, Kakusandha, Ko«agamana, Kassapa and Gotama 
w’hich are also represented at BarAhat, as the inscriptions witness. 

The blocks supporting the architraves show*, on tiie back 
the following reliefs : between the first and second architraves,— 
groups of lotus flowers ; between the second and third architraves, 
—on each a stCipa with gods and men. 

Between the ends of the architraves stand figures, some of w^hich 
are still preserved: statuary groups of men on elephants and 
dancing-girls under trees. The small pillars which support the 
architraves bear in their reliefs lion-pillars (see p 20), or simply 
ornaments. How* the remaining spaces between the small middle 
pillars, or the highest architrave between the wheel-symbols, was 
further ornamented we do not know. On the other SAnchi gate¬ 
ways, small figures of riders and statuettes of different sizes are 
employed as additional decorations: motifs that remind one of the* 
throne of VikramAditya (see’p. 29). 

Above each pillar there was once a symbol of Buddhism: the 
wheel with the trijula over it (see p. 19 and note 2). 
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ClIArTKK III. 

THE GANDHARA SCULPTURES 

(SO-CALLED GRvECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURES). 

|]y Gjiiulliara sculptures are t^esignated the numerous images, 
carved friezes, pillars, &c., exca\ated from the ancient ruins of 
Buddhist monasteries and stupas on the north-west frontier of 
India. They have been variously styled Graeco-Buddhist^ Aryan, 
Indo-(jreek, and Iiulo-Baktrian—terms which are open to the 
objection of implying a theory respecting their art origin. They 
are all but entirely connected with Buddhist iconography, and 
many of them manifest some western or classical influence. And 
since they are found almost exclusively in the country which early 
writers named Gandhara. they may \eiy properly be characterized 
by tin.* area of their origin. The country of the Oandarioi, Gandarae 
and Gandaritis is mentioned by Herodotos,* llekataios, Ptolemy 
and Strabo. I he Gandarioi furni.shed their contingent to the army 
of Darius in the invasion of Greece. I’heir country occupied the 
whole lower valley of the KAbul river—the ancient Kophen or 
Kubha—from the Kau or Alingar river near the meridian of 
70*^ W. longitude to the Indus, and from the Safid Koh range and 
the Kohat l oi river on the south to the borders of KohistAn, 
Chitral and the Hindu Kush on the north. It thus embraced the 
whole of the modern Afridi and Momand country, SwAt, Bajaur, 
BuiiCt, &c. At one period, at least, it seems even to have included 

' HerodolcM, bk. vii, c. 03, 66; cNUif. bk. iii, c. 91; iv, 44. 
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within its limits the great city of Taksharili-in the RAwah Pindi 
district, to the east of the Indus,—forming an area 170 miles from 
east to west, and above lOO miles from north to south.^ The 
province between the SwAt and Indus rivers, or the modern district 
of Yusufzai and northwards to Kohistin, was known as Udyina or 
UjjAna (Gr. Suasten^), and sometimes probably formed a separate 
principality It was through the northern districts of this country 
that Alexander led his army into India. On the rise of the Graeco- 
Baktrian kingdom, in the middle of the following century, GandhAra 
was included in it. 

The political events which followed the short reign of Alexander 
the Great in India terminated with the founding of two great 
states—the kingdom of the Prasioi with its capital PA/aliputra 
(Gr. Palimbothra, the modern PA/nA) in the east; and the Graeco- 
B a k L r i a n kingdom, which retained for a time parts of India, the 
PanjAb, and portions of the North-Western Provinces of to-day. 
The heirs of the Graeco-Baktrian kingdom and of its hybrid civil¬ 
ization, formed of Iranian and Greek elements, were the Yueh-chi 
or I n d o-.S k y t h i a n s (cir. K C. 126). The struggles which the 
Indian states carried on with them continued till the sixth century 
A.D., and thus form,the political background for the further develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism on Indian soil. 

With the fifth century begins the darkest period of Indian 
history, political as well as religious When, after centuries, the 
veil IS lifted again, and Indian sources are once more fully at our 
disposal, liuddha’s doctrines ha\e largely disappeared from the 
continent of India, foreign influences are overcome, and, whilst a 
complete transformation has taken place in BrAhmanism,—which 
organizes the national worship and moulds it into an important 
system.—an entirely new development of the languages is in 
progress. 

In detail, the following had probably been the course of affairs. 
After the death of .Alexander the Great, his generals had divided 
his vast empire among them , his Indian possessions had fallen to 
Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria. But as the supremacy of 
Seleukos was immediately subjected to attack, and as he saw that 
western Asia would call for his utmost exertions,—convinced of 
the extreme difficulty of retaining the eastern lands of his empire— 
he ceded the Indian provinces to Chandragupta of Magadha (cir. 
305 B.C ) in return for a supply of war-elephants. A daughter of 
the Macedonian was married to the king of India, and a permanent 
ambassador, Megasthenes (whose narratives of Indian affairs, 
though only fragmentary, are of great value),- remained at the 

* It »tin retained the old name in the thirteenth eenturv. The cipiUl at different 
timea wast PushkaUvati, Puruahapura, and rdakha»</a or H’athand (Ohind). 

^ The Frai^menU*^ of the Imdtka of Meimathenee hare been collected bj £. A. 
Scb»*anbeck (lloiin, ltM6) and b^ C. Muller. Thej have been tranalated into Englieh by 
J. W McCrtndle in Imd. vol. VI, 1S77, aikl also sejianitely ( BomlMjr ai^ Ibidem). 
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Indian court at P 4 /aliputra. About a century later (B C 260-230) 
Ajoka did his best officially to propagate Buddhism within his 
w’ide domaii>s, and also sought to procure an entrance for it into 
neighbouring states. About the year B.C. 246, we learn that a 
Buddhist mission was sent to Kashmir and Gandh&ra by the great 
Council held under king Ai^oka. It was led by an elder or monk 
named Majjhantika (Madhyintika) of Dahala, who found a savage 
N 4 ga king, Aravi/a, ruling the country. After strong opposition, 
the monk is said to have converted the king and gained over the 
whole population. “ From that period ” says the Mahdvansa, “ to 
the present day, the people of Kashmir and GandhAra have been 
fervently devoted to the three branches of the faith, and [the land] 
has glittered with the yellow robes [of the priests] ” And the 
testimonies of the early Chinese pilgrims, together with the 
numerous remains of Buddhist monasteries and stupas still found, 
amply confirm the statement that such w’as once the case. 

King A.roka mentions in his inscriptions that he had carried on 
negotiations in reference to this object with the kings ol the 
Yavanas—Antiochos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt, 
etc. The alliance with the Seleukidae continued, and about the year 
256 B C. Antiochus Theos concludcid a treaty with A.yoka 

But this condition of things was soon altered. Between the two 
great states there arose a new power which drove the Syrian 
monarchy from the Indian frontier for ever. The (iraeco-Baktrian 
kingdom, which was founded at the expense of the Syrian satraps, 
waxed powerful, and Eukratides, king of Baktria, look up arms 
against India (cir. 170 B.C.).' His armies seized upon the Panjftb 
and perhaps made their way as far as Sindh and GujarAt. The 
Baktrian kingdom, how'ever, was attacked by the Yueh-chi, a 
Skythian tribe, w ho drove the Baktrians, under their king Heliokles, 
over the Hindu Kush (B.C. 125).- Somewhat later his successor, 
Menandros, whose dominions could no longer have included 
Baktria, had his capital at 5 Akala (Sangala or Sawkala) in the 
PanjAb, somewhere near the Hydraotes or RAvf river, and made 
considerable conquests in north India.^ A generation after 
Menandros, the Yonakas or so-called Greeks were again sub¬ 
jected to the onslaughts of Yueh-chi tribes, and Hermaios, about 
B.C. 25, seems to have shared his kingdom with Kadphises, the 
Yueh-chi chief of the Kfishan tribe. 

Among the kings of the Baktrian dynasty—whose contemporaries 
in India were the .Sunga and KAnva dynasties—Menandros is 

» Justin, Hi*/, lib. xli, 6 ; Strabo, lib. xv., 1, 3; \i, 9, 2, aiil 11, 2; W'ilwii, Armna 
Amtigna^ pp. 234ff. 

•Ptolemy, Oeoff. rii, 1, 46; Wilson, Ariana Amt. pp. 2MCHr; Duff, ChromototjH of 
Indin, p. 16. 

’ Sylrain Levi, Quid de Oraei* met. Indormm momem. trad. p. 17; Beal’s 
vol. I,p. 166, note 5; and Ind. Ant. vol. XV, p 246; S|ieeht in Jonr. Am, at., Hme 
Ser. t. II (1883), p, 348; Svlvain Levi, ih,d. 1 . XV (IHSX)), pp. 237-9; McCrindle, 
Immmm. imd. pp. 347-8, 411; Sac. Bke.ofthe Eaei, vol. XXXV, p. 23.-J.B. 
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by far the most important. He is doubtless identical with the 
Mi/inda of the Buddhists; and seems, according to Plutarch, to 
have gone over entirely to Buddhism.^ A Pali work, The Questions 
of King MiXinda—MiXindafanhar (first rendered accessible to 
English readers through the Singhalese version, MiXindaprasnoyd)^ 
which belongs perhaps to the-first century after Christ, repre¬ 
sents the king in conversation with a Buddhist monk who expounds 
<© him Buddha’s philosophy in a style almost Platonic; whereupon 
the king is converted. In any case, this work is an important 
Indian testimony to the interest of the Greeks in Indian-philosophy, 
on which subject Greek authors are so well informed. 

Hermaios, the last of the Yonaka or Graeco-Baktrian dynasty, was 
dispossessed of part of his power by the Yueh-chi about 25 B.C. 
Other tribes—Ye-tha or Sakas—had also pressed into the same 
region; Xiaues had previously established himself there and was 
succeeded by Azes, Azilises, &c., v^ho were perhaps Skythic or 
Sakas; and a little later we have names that seem to be Parthian, 
such as Gondopharasw or Gudapharas, .Abdagases,*^ Orthagnes. &c. 
Gudapharas must have ruled about A.I). 25-50, and is the king 
mentioned in Christian tradition as having received the .\postle 
Thomas. \ little later Kanishka the Kushan became supreme from 
K.^bul to the Ganges. 

In those days a vast interchange of ideas was carried on between 
the east and the Hellenic and Roman worlds by means of the newly 
opened highways. It is, of course, impossible within the limits of 
this work more fully to describe this period, so highly important 
for the east as well as for the west; but a few cardinal points in 
connexion with the artistic efforts of the Indian world may be 
mentioned. The Greeks sought and found in India traces of their 
own gods; the tendencyv of the Hellenes, noticed as early as 
lierodotos, to identify the gods of barbarian races with their ow n, 
led to the recognition of the ancient conquests of Dionysos in 
India.^ Just as Alexander the Great, impelled by the exigencies of 
Oriental court etiquette, assumed the title of a god; so, to reverse 
the process, the gods w'ho, according to the legends, had performed 
such miraculous feats in India, were soon represented as deified 
conquerors. The sages of' Kg>'pt a .d India had to furnish pre¬ 
tended proofs that the personages of their national mythology were 
only deified iteroes. The Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was adopted, and in the Occident was utilized in a Puritanic 

* xi, 11, 2 ; Plutarch, Rep, Ger, p. SXl; lud All. Bd. II, 

Bii SlSf , aiof ; Ht*t. Buktr. 150-158; Sue, Bk». of the Ea*l, %ol. XXXV, 

p xix f. 

•* TruuduUid Khjs IMvidit, AW. Bkt, of tke En*t^ voh. XXXV, XXXVI. 

•There i» im gfruuiid uluitover for Cm riiii< 4 baiii*}i Ki (Jour. Jm. B. Bettp. 

XXIil, pp. 711-lS) thxt .\bda^*ii>» the PiirtUiaii who led the revolt aMreiit!«t 
ArUbaiiu.'' Ill.—J U 

*'* llerodutua, li, r»<). At*.; Ihuloro'J, iii C3; Stnbo, xv. 1 , 58; Polnn. Siraiep, i, 1 , 
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direction in order to sift the fast increasing crowds of gods and 
forms of worship which had been the result of the confusion of 
ideas, or to prove directly the incorrectness of the ancient legends, 
—the so-called Euhemerism. 

The story of the campaigns in these - tropical lands created an 
interest in adventure and travel, and gave birth to Stales of adven¬ 
ture, which, by means of foreign names, romantic descriptions and 
strange themes, ventured to-surpass reality. Greek ideas and 
narratives find their way into the Buddhist texts; and Indian 
similes, fables and legends appear in the literature of the West. 
Whether Greek dramatic art merely influenced the Indian, or 
founded it, may be left an open question. These attempts continued 
until the time of the later Roman emperors—about the fifth century.' 

With regard to India and the influence of Buddhism at 
this period, stress should be laid on the fact that an exactly 
analogous flood of Indian ideas, which had a much more powerful 
effect than in the case of the Graeco-Roman civilized world, set in 
at the same time towards Jthe East and especially 
towards China and the lands east of India, and that this 
went on for centuries. Abont 65 A. D. the Han Emperor Ming-ti 
had Buddhist books brought from India; in the succeeding cen¬ 
turies Buddha’s religion made gigantic strides in East and Central 
Asia. Fah-hian, who visited India about A.D. 400, was acquainted 
with a set form of prayer to the Bodhisattva iMaitr^ya: the 
Buddhists outside India were thus, throughout this whole period, 
constantly in touch with the development of the doctrines in the 
mother-country. But the same Chinese pilgrim saw on Indian soil 
representations of the founder of the new religion for which \V estern 
art had afforded an ideal type. 

I’nder the heirs of the Greek power in India, the Yueh-chis, 
Turushkas, or Indo-Skythians, Greek or Western civilization still 
prevailed; but coupled with the interest of the ruling houses in 
Buddha’s doctrines, the Indo-Skythians m^ perhaps have become 
disciples of Buddha in their own rountry. The most potent of these 
kings was* Kanishka,' the Kfisnana. He ruled o\er a powerful 
kingdom including K^bfil, GandhAra, Kashmir, the PanjAb, parts of 
RijasthAn, and the present N.W. Provinces. About the year lOO 
A.I)., at his instigation, there met, at JAlandhara in the l^anjAb, a 
council of Buddhist teachers, w'hich set itself the task of collecting 
and arranging the sacred w'ritings and bringing about an agreement 
and a reconciliation between the different sects. .\t this council 
the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient PAIi or 

* Oil thin nee Beiimud, HflnitoM folitiqmen e( rftmmer, df Vroman atec 
rjMie ortemfaU (Parin, 1863); and PriauU, Indian trareln of Apollontun of Tpana, 
and ike Indian emhatuiee to Jtome (Lond 1873) ~ J.B 

*Tlie Greek fonuof the lufme waa formerly read Kaad^nnt, but aee BurKew, fad. 
Ant. vd. XIII, p oH, and M. A. Stein, tW. vol. XVII, pp Ulf. " 

the form Kaiiealika aa the imrrect cue; Joer. A#.-Ome Srr., loiii A II P* *** 

Hioen Thtouigci^ him Ktmisbka lUjaof Gaudli&ra; Beal, Sftfu-kt, \ol. I, p. 06 . 
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MAgadhi tongue, probably spok«n by Buddha himself, but in 
Sanskrit, By this means the split between the now separating 
northern and southern schools became decided and 
lasting. The southern school does not recognise the council of 
Jilandhara in its traditions ; its own canons are in the P 41 i language ; 
the numerous heterodox works emanating from the sects that had 
been more or less influenced by Brahmanism, and which the 
northern school received for conciliatory reasons, are also unknown 
tcf the southern church, which now went its own way, and was in 
consequence removed from Hindu influences. This southern church 
thus represents in her sacred canons the older and purer exposition 
of Buddha’s doctrines. 

Now-a-days, .since the extinction of Buddhism on «lndian soil, 
besides the countries of Farther India—Burma Siam, and Kamboja, 
only Ceylon is still Buddhist, and it is regarded as the seat of the 
southern church. The northern school has gained Tibet, NepM and 
China, with the neighbouring countries, but it has also made some 
way in Farther India, and in Java it has got a footing side by side 
with BrAhmanism. . -In Northern India, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries, Buddhism declined rapidly; in Kashmir it held 
out longest. What it lost in the land of its birth it gained in 
Central Asia; twice it penetrated into Tibet, and there it not only 
brought all religious life into subjection, but contrived by means of 
its powerful hierarchy to gain also the political supremacy. In 
China, Buddhism is found in two sects—Foism. which was intro¬ 
duced from India, and Lamaisin, which came from Tibet—sid^ by 
side with other forms of religion; but it has lost much of its 
prestige, japan received the Hauddha religion from Korea. In 
the Indian Archipelago Buddhism is almost extinct. 

Buddhism of the MahAyAna school continued to flourish in 
GandhAra including UdyAna, down to the clo.‘<e of the fifth century. 
When Fah-hian visited the country about A.I). 404, he found 5CX> 
monasteries and the people devoted to the Bauddha Path; but 
about 515 AT). Mihirakula, a Huwa. overran I’dyAna and Kashmir, 
killed Si/nha the Buddhist patriarch, and massacred the Buddhists. 
In the seventh century Hiuen Thsang, passing through the country, 
found the religion decadent; but fully a century later (a.I). 757-764) 
U-K'ong, w ho resided for some years in UdyAna, speaks of over 
3CX> monasteries of the SarvAstivAdin or VaibhAshika school of 
Mla.\\A.\A.w\s\.s *\i\ lV\\s d\s\.T’\c\, and the then ruWng princes zea\ousW 
patronised the monks. 

When, after long struggles, the Yueh-chis had been driven out of 
India proper, the dynasty of the Gupta emperors became the 
dominant one. Under their rule (A.l). 319-530) Buddhism began 
to fall decidedly into decay. It had at an early date become 
divided into numerous sects or schools, which dei'idedly contributed 
to its loss of power; and the mass of the people, w ho could not 
follow the hair-splitting dialectics of these various sc'hools,—who 
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had regular argumentative combats among themselves,'— fell back 
into the older and more eclectic cult of Brahmanism, which they 
had never altogether forgotten. The strong and continually in¬ 
creasing intrusion of Brahma;/a elements into philosophical state¬ 
ment and into ritual gradually but completely transformed the old 
doctrines of Buddha. Unfortunately, with the fifth century the 
darkest period of Indian history begins; native sources of inform¬ 
ation cease almost entirely. What we do know we owe to foreign 
writers: the Chinese pilgrims already mentioned—Fah-hian (ar. 
4<X) A.D.), Sung-yun (cir. 518 A.D.), and Hiuen Thsang (629-648 
A.I).). While the first of these found the Bauddha religion still 
pretty generally observed in India, Hiuen Thsang laments its 
decline. 

We have still to note the changes effected about the third 
century by the Christian religion, which, from western 
Asia, was spreading in all directions. Through Syrian sources, 
Christendom had become almost the immediate neighbour of 
Buddhism - .Mongside of the Christian religion stood the theories 
of the Zoroastrians; and from these two Manic ha?ism had 
been evolved, which had already adopted certain Buddhist ideas 
also; everywhere a lively reaction of the old religious forms had set 
in against the new doctrines. For our purposes it is specially 
noteworthy that the Paraclete plays a prominent part in Mani’s 
doctrine, for, as v\e shall see, in the GAndhAra sculptures of the 
PeshAwar district, the Buddhist Messiah, Maitreya, seems to be 
reverenced almost more than the founder himself. 

Returning to Buddhist art, we find traces of Greek influence in 
Ajoka’s buildings, in particular elements which neither the richness 
of form of the .so-called Orientalising tendency, nor Persian influ¬ 
ences, suffice to explain. (Conf. above p. 57). The elements in 
question are e.ssentially decorative, and quite in the Persian .style; 
they consist of particular forms of creatures with fishes’ tails (A/a/- 
syandris), hippocampi, makaras, centaurs, river-gods with hum^n 
faces and the bodies of oxen, the thunderbolt, etc. Unfortunately, 
the miserable ruins of ancient IrAnian art are altogether in¬ 
sufficient to represent the whole range of the influence. which 
ancient IrAn must have exercised in India. It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no answer to the question to what extent 
Greek hands may have been employed in the buildings of the 
Achaemenides. That Persian ideas* were at work for a much 
longer time in India, and that they had a special influence on the 

‘ Noiiceit of such coini>etitioiM, almoKt in the raonnatic Mtrle of medisval timet, 
occur in plenty in Titraitatha (Scliiefiier’t tran«l.). Even ttill, the Lama relif(ion 
pretcribet timiUr com|ietiiiona at tchool eicrciiiet. Conf. Hue et(iabet, Souvenir d* 
voffa/fe dane In Tartane, etr. (Parit, 1830), loro. 11, pp. 117-H. 

* How influential the Christian comroiitiitiea were it evidenced by the fact that the 
('hriMtianK (851 a.d.) buried with >rre»il ceremonv the thamefully murdered Pertiati 
kin^f Ya«li«anl.—Ibii Atbir. iii, 98, quoted hy E. Kiihii, ‘ Marlaam uiid Joaaaph,’ 
AHanH. K. B. Acad, llV/rt. (1893) I <1. lid. XX; i, 8. 37; alw NCldeke in ZeiUch. d. 
J). M. Oeech., Bd. XLIV, S. 521. 
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later Buddhism of the north, is shown by what follows. The cunei^ 
form inscriptions of the time of the Acbaemenides refer to the 
Indian peoples under two names, adopted by Herodotos also, as 
Hindu (Indoi) and G a n d A r A (Gandarioi).* These designations 
are peculiarly suitable for the two periods of Buddhist art; if the 
style of Ajroka and the Indian ^tyle that sprang from it are com¬ 
prised under the name Indian (Indo-Persian), the name GandArA 
(Skt. GandhAra and GAndhara) remains to designate the style 
adopted in the kingdom of that name, whose geographical position 
we have defined above. The designations Graeco-Buddhist, Indo- 
Baktrian, &c., which have been applied to them, are all, for various 
reasons, incorrect and misleading. 

Yet, of course, there is no lack of transitions and opposing 
tendencies. Thus, in India proper (at MathurA) are to be found 
trace's of what Mr. Vincent Smith styles an Indo-Hellenic 
.school, which represents subjects purely Greek, '{'he best known 
relief, which belongs to this group, is the so-called Silenus, now in 
the Calcutta Museum; a second re'presents Hercules with the 
Nemaean lion.- To thi*^ little* known school, which ought possibTv 
to be somehow* connei ted with the stay of Megasthenes at l^atna, 
belongs the representation of Mara with bow and arrow, and also 
some similar older Greek elements which differ entirely from the 
GAndhAra sculptures, and are still to be found even in HrAhmanical 
art. Both the sculptures mentioned above are Greek in form, but 
the figure of the woman in (jrecian dress, represented on the 
Silenus relief, shows Indian influence in its exaggerated outlines. 
To this group also belongs an Athene found in the (iandhAra terri¬ 
toryand described by Vincent Smith. It is now in the museum 
at Labor. 

The rich antiquarian remains of the KAbul vallev and Indian 
frontier were brought to notice between 6 o and 70 years ago by 
Mr. C. Masson, Dr. Honigberger, General Ventura, and Captains 
Court and P. 1. Cautley. The ManikyAla and other stupas were 
opened and large numbers of Gra*co-Haktrian and Aaka coins were 
collected, together with some sculptures. I'hese excited much 
interest among scholars at the time: and after the Panjab came 
under British rule in 1849 wider scope was afforded to in\;.estigators; 
the ancient sites, particularly in Vusufzai, uecamt* accessible, and 
soon yielded numerous sculptures which have, in various ways, 
reached our Museums. The late Sir K. Clive Bayley obtained the 
first collection made at JamAlgarhi, but,—placing these valuable 

* IimTiptitins of Perae])o)is and of Naklisli-i-KtisUni, in Jomr. R A*. Soc, vol. X 
(lHt7), |>i». m. 

‘Silcuu!i, .Vndersoirii Arckmul. Cat, ,.t. I. pp. 1G9-I7(»f. Xeuienii lion, ibid, pp 
190-1; .ir. Sar. vol, XVII,j». 100. Another SileniiJt aai* found by Mr. ttrowiteai 
Mathura; J. A S, Brag., vol. XLiV (lh7o), pt. i, pp 3{12-lo; and references above 
on p. ai, note S. 

’ ImH. Maumm^mU, pt. ?, pi. 91,1; coiif. aim the |tedevtal in Ijilior Mumuin, repns 
wiited ill Jamr. Imt/. Art, voh VIII, p|. 3 ! 0 , 7, and Jomr. R, /. Br. ArrkAlB^), 



sculptures in the Crystal Palace for exhibition,—they were destroyed 
by the fire in November 1866, and this before they had even been 
photographed.^ In November, 1885, General Cunningham shipped 
a large and important collection to England, which was lost in the 
steamer “Indus’-off Ceylon. A very large number were excavated 
for the Government of India in the Yusufzai district, and were 
distributed among the various Museums in India, much to the 
detriment of their proper study. The largest collections are in the 
Museums of Labor and Calcutta.- Numbers have from time to time 
been acquired by private individuals, and some have found their 
way to the British Museum, the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, the 
Louvre, Vienna, the EdinburghTjniversity,^ &c., d^c. 

In the numerous reliefs thus found, a quite new and very remark¬ 
able development is presented. The ruins are found in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, the ancient Furush'apura, at one time 
the capital of the GandhAra kingdom, at Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-BAht, 
Shahr-t-Bahlol, and places in the Swat (SuvAstu, Gr. Soastos) 
district. Monuments of a similar style are found farther to the 
west, such as the colossi of BAmiyAn and so on, and also farther 
to the east. 

It is to the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson (1808-1886) that we owe the 
first scientific discussion of these monuments and of the Indian art 
represented by them; and whatever advances we have made since, 
have been largely due to his work as a remarkably skilful and wise 
pioneer, abreast of* the knowledge of his time. Serious attention 
was first drawn to the subject by his writings, and the materials 
have since been largely increased.^ We are thus in a position now 
to attempt to advance a step and to arrange the results attained 
and apply them to the further interpretation of our materials. 

The antiquities discussed by Fergusson, Cunningham, Bailey, and 
others, and made known to the public in part by Cole,’* have since 
been treated more in detail in the excellent paper of Vincent .Smith 

* All the record we have of them in a nhort deiicri])ti\e note by Sir E. (’. Bayley, 

with eleven rouKh litho«^iphed Hketcbea in Jonr. A*. Sue, vol. XXI (1H52), 

pp. 606-621.—J.H. 

* Besides those sent to Labor and Cdcutta Muscunis, sinnllor c<»llections were sent 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum at Bombay, to Madras, and even to IhuiKOon.— J. B. 

’ Sixty-three pieces, lan<ely from SwM, are in the Berlin Kthiio;fra]»liical Museum, 
and it was chiefly to explain and illustrate them tliat the folli>winif portion of the 
Hamdluch was written. The late Dr. I^itner, uiiile at Lalior, formed a splendid 
collection, which Im brouj^lft to Woking. In olh(>r private hands there are numbers, 
which, unfortunately, are i^nerally iinknon n aud practic'ally inaccessible to students 
while unpublished.—J.B. 

* Hut. I»d. and Eanf. Arehit.^ pp. 72-83, 109-1 Ht. 

* Major H. H. Cole published thirty plates of Grttea-BuddhUt SculptMr$9 from 
YAtuftul^ as a fasciculus of the work on ‘ Drescrv.’ition of National Monuments* (1885). 
This woric is out of }«rint; but twelve of the plates were reproduced in the reprint of 
Vremtreedinu itf yahoHut MumumetUm India (Jjondott, iH90).aiid other seventeen, 
(with sixty-four additional) in the Ancient Monunten/n, 4^., of India, Part I (lioodon, 
1897). In the Jonrmal of Indian Art and Indnutrp, vul. VIII, a further series Ol 
twentv-fire nUites and tbirtv-eiirbt cuts liave been published.—J.B. 
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and in an important article by M. Senart.' Both discuss, from 
different points of view, the period to which the sculptures belong; 
the former would extend them over the first five centuries of our 
era, placing the most flourishing period in the third and first half of 
the fourth century; the latter does not incline to extend the period 
to so late; a date, and regards the second century and earlier half of 
the third as its principal period. Mr. V. Smith lays stress on 
certain features of the art as being Roman rather than Greek. 
This distinction, however, must not be carried too far: it is one of 
age rather than of origin. Roman art had always been in¬ 
fluenced by Greek taste and models, through the races of Greek 
descent in Southern Italy ; and finally— 

Gnx*cia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

Roman art in .sculpture and decorative invention was primarily 
Hellenic ; the (jreeks developed Roman architecture in their own 
facile creative way, ever inventing new forms of ornament and lavish¬ 
ing upon it their wealth of decorative taste. VV'e may call the art of 
the early Christian centuries Roman.as being produced under 
Roman rule, but it-was (ircck minds that inspired and Greek 
hands that executed it. Greek artists, in their wanderings, carried 
with them the types and style of the age to which they belonged. 
And during the first three centuries of our era, Greek art was an 
.article of exportation, and artists—art practitioners—also seem to 
have travelled everywhere in search of employment. Naturally, 
they would copy or adapt the models of their native art to meet 
the demands of their foreign clients of whatever religion.- 

The few i n s c r i p t i o n .s found in connexion with the GAndh^ra 
sculptures or on the same sites are dated from 103 to 384 of an 
undetermined era The first, that of Gondophares, is in his 26th year, 
and he is otherwise placed in the first century a.d. This would refer 
the epoch to about the middle of the previous century, and the ‘Sam- 
vat ’ era dates from 57 B.c. If, then, we adopt this for ail the dates, 
—and there is no rca.son for supposing the use of more eras than 
one among these iH.scriptions, unless indicated, nor for supposing 
another era than the Samvat one beginning in the same century, 
—we may thus place the accession of Gondophares in a.d. 21-22, 
and his 26th year in a.d. 47 ; the Thcodorus inscription would fall in 
A.D. 57 ; the Fanjt&r inscription in 65 : that of Loriyan Tangai in 
262; and that of Hashtnagar in a.d. 328.'* All these dates are 
within the limits otherwise indicated for the age of the sculptures. 

' Smith 111 JriMr. A. S. vol. LVIll (1889), pt. i, pp. lOTff; Senart in Jomr. 

8me Ser., torn. XV, pp 13 ^ 163 . An outline of M. Seiiart'a ar;pjroent was repro> 
dtu^ ill Jour. Imd. Ari and Imd., Tol. VIII, pp. 25 - 29 . Conf. a)^ Buhler, Ann. d. 
A*. A'. Acad. W'.«. ta »Vea ( 1896 ), Sa. 4411 .-J.B. 

* Conf. Fuuclier in Rer. -rfe CHUioirt dan tom XXX (1894), pp. 365^. 

’ See Senart, in Jonr. A#., 9me S4r. tom. XIII (1899). pp. 526-587, 555. It maj 
he remarked here that if we-atstign the inacription of Mogaa of 78, to era, it falb 
juat at the accemiou of Gondophares ; but aee Jomr, Antai. tMue Ser. t. XV, p. 128.—J.B. 
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The period of development is limited then between the birth 
of Christ and the fifth century a.d. In the seventh century, as 
stated above, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang found the build¬ 
ings in ruins, with clear traces of long decay. The most ancient 
of all the sculptures are. of course, those which represent purely 
Greek subjects, such as the Athene mentioned above. A further 
development revealing an idealistic and a realistic tendency, but at 
the same time a series that is more Hellenic and one more Indian, is 
very noticeable in different pieces of sculpture which, unfortunately, 
cannot possibly be examined in Europe. One seems to recognise 
a great many of the borrowings made: Greek elements, Roman, 
and even Christian. The Gandhara school has consequently a 
certain analogy with the old Etruscan. Even here an indigenous 
naturalism is found side by side with the influence of the archi¬ 
tectural styles of west Asia—the Etruscan intermixed with the 
Greek. But as Italian art gradually passes into Christian, and 
endeavours to derive from the old types models for the saints of 
the new religion which has overthrown heathenism ; so, in the 
Gandhara school, extraordinarily similar types are developed for 
the Buddhist saints. A wide range of homogeneous resemblances 
is apparent here: both religions, Christian and Buddhist, have in 
their ethical doctrines much that is related ; the same external 
means, outrunners of ancient art, 
contribute to the development of 
the types, and, in addition, direct 
borrowing is evident. By its repre¬ 
sentation of forms, the school of the 
G 4 ndhara monasteries is only a 
daughter of ancient art; but, as it 
represents none but Indian subjects 
—the saints and legends of a purely 
Indian religion,—it belongs entirely 
to Indian life: and this so much the 
more that it forms the groundwork 
for the canonical representation of 
the founder of the religion and 
several other personages, especially 
of the northern school; so also the 
Greek art of composition, as will 
be shown m^re in detail below, from 
this time onward, is apparent in 
Buddhist art in all lands. 

In what follows we shall try to 
indicate the types occurring in the 
Greek sculptures, to fix their names 
as far as possible, and generally to 
sketch their genesis and furthier development. 

As the central figure of most of these compositions (though also 



41. Belief with scekes f;iom 

THE LIFE OF GaVTAIIA BUPDHA 
(Takht-I-U»ht). Original in Berlin 
Mtueum, 20 inches high. 
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buddha-tvpe: the nimbus. 


occurring frequently by itself), the representation of the f o u n d e r 
of the Buddhist religion appears as a finished type (fig. 41). He is 
given again in the form of a young man, in a long robe which 
covers both shoulders. The face, in the older and more ideal con¬ 
ceptions, shows features resembling those of Apollo, while on the 
more mc^ern and more stereotyped pieces the features are distinctly 
Hindu. The representations in Chapter IV. show the extremes 
fairly well. The hair is arranged in a krobylos: sometimes the 
figure is represented sitting, Indian fashion, with legs drawn up; at 
others standing with the right hand uplifted, or striding towards 
the right, and so on. I'he draping and treatment of the garments 
is thoroughly Hellenic ; on the more ancient slabs it is often very 
delicate, and here and there it has quite a distinctive character; 
but on the later representations the different garments, which have 
'become conventional and ^stereotyped, are arranged in a fashion 
that is decidedly not Indian. 'J'he position of the hand, and the 
arrangement of the garments, bear a certain relation to the treat¬ 
ment represented, and become typical in their portrayal of 
particular crises in Buddha’s life. As the symbol of his claim to 
adoration, there appears a large nimbus surrounding the head 
(Sans, bhdmandala, prabhdmandala). On the reliefs of the A.foka 
period, and the sculptures on the gates of Sanchi, which are related, 
the nimbus, as a symbol of the gods, is not quite unknown (Buddha 
does not appear in them at all); on the other hand it appears at 
Amaravati, and, with some other elements, belongs to the interest¬ 
ing evidences which point to contact between these sculptures and 
those of the GfmdhAra .school (see ill. from AmarAvati in ch. iv). 

'fhe nimbus is borrowed from the Greek school, yet it appeared 
very late in Greek art—in the time of Alexander.' Together with 
the kindred halo, it belongs originally to the celestial deities; It is 
interesting to note that, in this sense, it is not wanting in the GAn- 
dhAra .sculptures. On the relief from Jamalgarhi the deities of the 
sun and moon arc represented with the nimbus. But that Gautama, 
not merely as Buddha, but also as a prince, receives the nimbus, 
proves that at that time his deification was already generally accepted. 
For such an attribute—which can properly be given only to a god 
of light,—must necessarily have separated him from the other 
figures, and put him on an equal footing with the deities there 
represented with the nimbus. That the Persian fire-worship 
facilitated the transference of the attribute is an important point, 
to which we must call attention, as, at a later date, Persian influ¬ 
ences show themselves still more strongly. The nimbus is a purely 
artistic element which, executed in stone, presents a strange 
ap[>earance, and joints in the clearest way to an old school of art. 
In connection with this, the fact is to be noted that in reliefs 

* See Stepbaai, Kimbmi mmd Straklemkramx, in Mim. de VAcmd. St. Peierthourff, 
Bine S^r. t. IX; and oonf. Gardner, Coin* of Orook mod St^tkiam pit. xiii, 9; 

XTi, 4; xxvii, 7; xxviii, 22, 23; xxvi, 8, and xxxii, 14; Senut, Jomr, A*. 8ne Ser. 
t. XV. p. 146. 
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which go back to the ancient types of plastic composition {e,g, 
ill. 41, 57, 70) the nimbus is not found, while in artistically 
executed representations it exists (conf. ill. 50, &c.). But for the 
solution of this difficulty more data are necessary. In reliefs which 
represent scenes from the life of Gautama before he had left his 
home and obtained enlightenment, he is represented in royal ^arb, 
in the same manner as gods and kings are represented on the 
Sancht sculptures. It is true that there the figures are Greek also, 
and the nimbus makes him clearly conspicuous in the later works 
of art. In the fourth chapter the Buddha-type will be treated in 
detail. 

As concerns the god s,—as was indicated above (p. 38), they 
retain the regal type, though sometimes with the addition of a 
nimbus (conf. ill. 50); and if, in the sculptures of the A^oka period, 
a characterization of the individual divine figure does not exist, 
expressing the role of a deity by his bodily presence, on the other 
hand we may observe that the GAndh^ra sculptures exhibit, in this 
respect, a rich individualization. Let us remember, first, then, thati^ 
in the former, only attributes—the thunderbolt, lotus, and flowers 
—and in pillar figures the vahawas of the gods are determinative ; 
and now let us look somewhat more closely at the individual types 
of divinities. 

B r a h m i (or the BrahmA gods as a class), who, from the de¬ 
scription given in the Avidiireniddna, cannot be mistaken on the 
relief above-mentioned, has a kind of krobylos—a jd\,a —on his 
head, and, so far as can be seen from the somewhat damaged 
relief, is bearded. He is also represented as a BrAhma/ta. The 
figure of BrahmA on this relief, which is probably of later date, 
reminds one thereby in a remarkable way of Peter. The gar¬ 
ments are quite Grecian. The divine attributes, mentioned above 
—thunderbolt, flowers, &c.—are wanting to him (sec also fig. 40). 

The most important personality of the older Bauddha Pantheon 
—Sakka (S. 6'akra)—should, however, be expected to bear his 
attribute of the thunderbolt (conf. fig. 40). In fact, many thunder¬ 
bolt bearers appear, but varied to a remarkable extent. 

On the reliefs, which represent scenes from the life of the great 
Teacher as he moves about among his fellow-men—teaching, 
reconciling, healing, and working wonders—the GAndhAra sculp¬ 
tures almost invariably show, close to Buddha himself, a strange 
figure, the explanation of which has occasioned much discussion. 
In more highly decorative compositions this figure appears also, 
but in a comer oCthe whole, and not directly beside Buddha. The 
sketches in ill. 42 show some of the numerous variations io the 
representation of this being on earlier and later reliefs. One 
attribute, however, is common to all—a peculiar club-like object 
.which the figure sometimes grasps by the middle with his rjght 
hand, and sometimes holds upright on his palm. In the case of 
the more modem reliefs (eg. Nos. 2 and .5), one gets the impression 
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DEVADATTA, MARA, OP. VAJRAPANI. 

that the sculptor has not known exactly what the object was intended 
to represent. On the earlier and better composed reliefs, like the 
one from which No. i is copied, this object is more distinct, and it 
is always grasped by the middle (as in ill. 40). 

This figure General Cunningham regarded as Devadatta, and 
others have agreed with this identification. According to the 



legends, Devadatta was 1 r\ \ a cousin but an adversary 

of Buddha, and repeatedly \ \ 1 plotted against his life. The 

conjecture has been sup- \ yl posed to derive support 
from the fact that on a ^ O sculpture in Labor Museum* 

this supposed Devadatta is girt with a sword (No. 

5). But it is to be noted that the figure appears in the repre¬ 
sentation of scenes from Buddha's life, where Devadatta, according 
to the legends, could not have been present; as at the discourse at 
BanAras in the Deer Park, and at the Nir\*a//a scene,—w'here the 
Vajra-bearer invariably appears. And, * further, it is a feature 
common to nearly all the examples that the upper part of the 
body is depicted naked (sometimes to the middle of the thigh). 
Even if we must always take Greek forms into account, it is in¬ 
dubitable that, on the basis of a religion which regarded the nude 
quite as unfavourably as did the Christian religion, this almost 
1 Judiam pi. 132. A •oene io tlie KAtjapm legend. 
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invariable nudity must have a meaning. Even if Devadatta was 
really the Guru of a sect of naked monks, the partial covering is 
unintelligible.^ 

Next it has been argued that MAra, the evil one, is represented 
by this figure; and for this view the argument stands thus:— 
I'he head of the figure, where preserved, differs Widely in 
character. On the old and beautifully composed relief from 
which No. I is taken, the head is like that of Silenus, with 
tonsure, sensual face, and thin, streaky be&rd. On another (No. 6) 
he has bristling hair and a full beard, and is somewhat wild and 
demoniacal in look and bearing. In representation No. 4, which 
is taken from a relief representing the one given in fig. 57, the 
club-bearer is represented with a youthful appearance and with a 
wreath upon his hair. No. 5 is taken from a rougher replica of the 
same composition. The features of the head shown in No. 3, from 
a representation of the discourse at BanSras, which forms part of a 
pointed arch, express malicious joy. The club-bearer, it is inferred, 
therefore, is a being who looks‘with an unfriendly eye upon all 
Buddha’s miracles and upon every practical 
proof of his ministry, who lies in wait con¬ 
tinually, but is careful not to enter into 
direct opposition to him. In one instance 
this figure is represented (ill. 57) with a fan 
(Hind, chauri), with which he fans the 
great Teacher. The lying in wait and the 
mockery seem expressed on the relief repre¬ 
sented in ill.7o(from Natthu,nearSanghAo), 
which depicts Gautama Buddha’s death. In 
the centre of the composition, behind the 
couch of the dying, is .seen a bearded figure 
which raises high hi.s left hand with the club¬ 
like attribute. On a rough replica of the 
same representation (ill. 74) this divinity 
stands at the head of the Buddha entering Tjiukdkibolt- 

Nirva//a. On this relief he is naked but bkauek. From Nuttliu 
for a short loincloth, and unbearded, in iu*;ir 
his left hand he holds his club-like attri¬ 
bute, and with the right he points to Buddha’s head. I he relative 
size of the figure varies in different sculptures; while on some it 
is of the same size as the other figures, there are instances where 
it is of dwarf-like diminutiveness It, however, is admitted that 
on some reliefs at least GlI. 44, &c.), he manifestly .stands in a 
position as if a protecting guardian.*'* 

^ Monier 'WilliamM, Buddh*9m, pp. 52, 471-. 

- Cole, Pre^. Sal. Mon., Gr.-Bnd, Sc. pi. 17; Bufj^esn, Mont>i. Ind. pi. 115, 7. 

* That the same figure maj appear on a combined wlab in two different fornii* within 
the different relief area*—here bearded and again unbearded—ne^ not Murpriae ua in 
the caae «rf the Gaiidb&ra school which, exercising itj art mechanically, always repeato 
certain oompoeitious. 
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Now the figure may represent the old thunder-god Sakka, and, 
indeed, ought to represent him in all the instances where he 
appears in a protective and sympathetic way. For Sakka is the 
Deus ex ma chi ft a of the Bauddha legends ; when anything im¬ 
portant is about to happen on earth, his throne in heaven grows 
warm, and he hastens down to interfere in the interests of right 
and truth. ^ 

But, further, apart from the features as they now exist in these 
sculptures, the appearance of the figure is nowhere represented as 
distinctly inimical; and we may pause before regarding it as in 
any case representing Mara—the implacable enemy of the Buddha ; 
—in fact, it would be entirely against all Buddhist ideas that he 
should ever appear among the followers of the Vanquisher.- 

In the different representations of the Nirva^/a scene, too, the 
personage in question appears to be clearly identified by the 
legends as Sakka, 5 *atamanya, or \'ajrapa«i~the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In a former birth, they relate, he had been the son 
of a Chakravartti,or universal ruler, and had taken a vow to defend 
Buddhism ; he was then born king of the Devas of the Traya- 
striwjat heavens, and as such is the representative of the secular 
power and protector of the Sawgha or church. Hence he came to 
be represented as the constant attendant of Buddha and ever at 
his call, holding the vajra as ready to crush every enemy. He 
attended at Gautama’s birth, and at his flight from home; he 
assisted SujAtA to prepare his meal on the attainment of Buddha- 
hood ; with other Devas he congratulated Buddha on his victory 
over MAra; at the Muchalinda tree he brought Buddha fruit, a 
tooth-cleanser, and water to bathe his face; on the conversion of 
Bimbis 4 ra, in the form of a young Brahma;/a, he advanced through 
the crowd before Buddha, singing his praise. In the Amha\.\,\ia 
Suit a- we read that, when Gautama was forcing Amba/Ma to a 
confession, * the spirit who bears the vajra^ stood over above Am- 
ba/Ma in the sky with a mighty mass of iron, all fiery, dazzling 
and aglow, with the intention, if he did not an.swer, there and then 
to split his head in pieces. And the Blessed one perceived the spirit 
bearing the thunderbolt,and so did Amba///<a the Brahma/^a.’ Lastly, 
when he saw Buddha was about to depart, Sakka exclaimed in grief, 

^ X reluctantly differ from Professor Gninwedel as to the weij^ht of his arjurument 
outlined above. We must bear in mind that this figure in all these sculptures is 
carved in most refractory material, on a very small scale, has been weathered by more 
than a millenium, and was, almost oeriainh’, originally covered b^' a thin coating 
plaster and paint^. Such considerations should make us chary of laying too much 
steess on the features left on these small figures. Then the theory that the thunder¬ 
bolt is an attribute of Mkra and of the Devas generally is one for which 1 know of no 
sufficient evidence.—J.B. 

* In this and the followiug paragnphs, I sute the view which to me seems most oon- 
aiateot with the legends and the reliefs.—J.B. 

>.Buddhaghoea identifies the Tairapkai here with Indra. Conf. JMa. o/ ffie 

MmddkuU, v<d. 11, p. 117. 
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' The TathAgata is about to leave us to enter the great NirvAwa; 
he will no longer teach us, he will no longer protect us. The 
poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow riseth up * 
Then letting fall the diamond sceptre, in despair he rolled himself 
in the dust, and rising again full of grief and compassion he ex¬ 
claimed,.* In the vast ocean of birth and of death who shall be our 
boat and our oar? In the darkness of a long night, who shall be 
our lamp and our watch?* Both Fah-hian and Hiuen 'I'hsang refer 
to this and to the stupa raised on the spot.^ Now this NirvAna 
scene is one of the most frequently represented, and in most, if not 
all, the reliefs Sakka appears there—often as a burly, bearded man, 
naked to the waist—either fallen to the ground, or standing by the 
dying teacher in an attitude of grief. 1'he hand upon the head, of 
raised in the air, or pointing to the dying, are attributes expressive 
of grief or dismay. 

The NirvA/ia subjects thus explained lead us to conclude that in 
the others,—whether he appeared as a comely young BrAhmana 
(fig. 40) or in the burly-form reminding us of a copy of a Zeus,—we 
have the same 5 'akra in all, distinguished as the thunderbolt-bearer 
or VajrapA/ii; and as Strabo and his authorities regarded Indra as 
identical with the Jupiter Pluvius- of the Greeks, we can readily 
imagine how an* artist at all familiar with the classical forms, on 
being called upon to represent the Indian ruler of the atmosphere, 
would naturally take some well-known type of Zeus as his model, 
and with the bushy locks he would copy also the nude trunk and 
even the beard of his originals.'* When a form was demanded 
representing the Deva *as a young BrAhma/za,' more or less modifi¬ 
cation and adaptation would be introduced; but the refractory 
character of the material would interfere with the nicer details of 
feature and the like. Whether the appearance in the earlier 
GAndhAra sculptures of a god bearing a thunderbolt always seen 
near the person of Buddha may, at a later date, have originated the 
Bodhisattva VajrapAzii of the northern school,* must remain 
a probable'conjecture. 

* S]j. Soaf.; IX, p. 86 ; lleinuimtand 

Klaproth, Foe-kone~ki, p. 239; oonf. Btgati4et, L^end of Oaudatna, vol. 1, pp. 141-2, 
154-6,11, p. 75; Uhys I>avid^ Btrtk StorieM.m 67,.86,109,116-17. In he^ge*ii 
translation of Fah-hian the illustration (No. 8 ) of the NirvUad scene, from a Chinese 
work, shows ^akra fallen to the ground beside his sceptre.—I.B. 

’ Strabo, lib. xt, c. 1, § 69; oonf. Lassen, Ind, Alter. Bd. II, S. 702-3; Muir, Or. 
Sanek. TexU, vol. V, p. 77. 

> Conf. Olobne (1899), vol. LXXllI, No. 2 , p. 170 , fig. 2 . There is another replica 
of No. 44, on whi<^ the bearded figure holds the thu^erbolt—which is wanting here. 
Conf. Jour, lud. Art, vol. YllI, pp. 78 and 35, pi. 10, fig. 4. 

* Further, as Yajrapfiai swears to^uddha’s doctrine, so Buddha—his master and 
defender—must h«ve at hb dbpoeal vajrapfiai’s weapon, the thunderbolt. Thus the 
legend of Buddha’s thunderbolt arises, and also the use of the small brass vajrue 
{tDo^rye, Mongol: Ojir) which to thb day are among the most indbpensable attributes 
of a Lama, ^t thi^ pictorial representations have exercised a very important infiu- 
euoe on the creation of Banddha legends, has been mentioned when spMing of the 
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Mira P 4 piyAn, or Va^avarti (p. 39), rarely, if ever, appears in 
Bauddha sculptures, except in the representations of the temptation 
scene. There, among the weapons that he and his host threaten 
to hurl at 5'4kyamuni, his sceptre javelin or vajra may appear, but 
not specially as an attribute, for the bow and arrows are rather his 
distinctive symbol. 



44. GahohaBa. bblibf. From a photograph. 

On the relief (ill. 44)^ Buddha is represented with the wheel 
symbol, supported on the trisu/a, therefore preaching and sur¬ 
rounded by disciples. He sits under the Bodhi tree; and among 
his surroundings, a bearded figure appears on his right hand and 

throoa supports of the Lamas, and can hardly be soffioiently emphasised. With refer¬ 
ence to the spread of Buddhism and the'intercourse'between differeht oountr'ies, it is 
interesting to note that the thunderbolt worshipped in Se-n near 1^-sa originated 
in Persia (oonf. Laufer, SUMum^tber. der PhiL El: Bayer^Aead. 1888, III, S. 581). 
I srould remark that Mkra has'been receired into the system at least of the led- 
oapped La m as (Fedmasambhafa’s school) as Tbe-ma-ra. He is tlie tutelaiy deity of 
8am-ye, the most ancient monastery of Tibet, where he enjoys a strange ritual: J&mr, 
Bmddk, Text dfoc., vol. V (1887), ii, pp. 8-4. But tiiere a tutdlaiy deity also-Kia- 
kaa, ».#. ffxjra —is worshipped; ocmf. Jische, 2*i4. IKsf. s.v. Howeser, these remarks 
are not decUire for our reliefs, though they may be of ndue for the later histotT of 
this type.-A.G. o ^ j j 

* In lAhor Museum; see Imd, Ifmaisafs, ^86; and oonf. Rhys Barids, BmddkiH 
BiHk-Siww, p. 100. 
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one without beard to the left. As to their persons we can say 
nothing, as almost nought but the shoulders are seen. The identity 
of the bearded head with that of the th'underbolt-bearer on the 
Nirvina reliefs (No. 70) is evident; but we can hardly assume that 
the attitude here is inimical to the Teacher, or that the two heads 
represent a good and an evil divinity. In the line of sculptures 
above, we see the vajra-bearer on Buddha’s left—here, too, with a 
sword—^while another deva kneels on the right. 

The designation VajrapfLjii which wx assign to these figures in 
the reliefs, suggests other conceptions—quite a new' phase in the 
development oi Buddhism. We have before us a descriptive term 
or poetical apjpellation which has crystallized into a special deity;*— 
the term itself was perhaps taken from a Stoira, sucn as the verses 
of the Lalita-Vistara^ —a term, indeed, which may even go back to 
the Sculptor’s studio. Let us fancy how the artist receives his com¬ 
mission : According as there is more or less space available, the 
pious donor will pay more or less; a Buddha, a thunderbolt-bearer, 
a few^ NAgas, &c., will be brought together from the ready made 
figures and grouped as desired. Thus w'e see that w' e must 
everywhere w'ork w^ith a history of the types em¬ 
ployed, and that these artist’s types, in details as 
well as in whole compositions, may be used for dif- 
ferent individuals and different events. Doubtless, 
in the development of the Gindhira period, changes of inter¬ 
pretation may have taken place, even through the artist himself. 
Let us remember that the huts of the Middle Ages w'ere often the 
birthplaces of new doctrines: thus the idea strikes us that the 
Graeculi and their disciples, w'ho executed the first reliefs in 
Gandhira, were not without their influence on the religion. The 
artist is surely the first exponent of his ow'n w'ork. In the circum¬ 
stances we have here, such must have been the case, when a 
mythology had to be first created from fixed types. No one has 
described this better, with reference to the circumstances in Gaul, 
than M. A. Foucher:*—“ Do you want a Hesus, a TeutAtes ? We 
can give you a Mars, a Mercury, and you can worship them under 
other names. We do not know your goddess Sulcis—you people 
of Aquae Solis (Bath), but how would it do to make this represent¬ 
ation of Athena stand for her image ? . . .” 

If now W'e consider more closely the early materials from which the 
Gindhira sculptor chose to represent the Indian legends, there offer 
themselves as the basis of his types—Zeus represented w'ith the 
eagle (sGaiWa); the eagle w'ith the thunderbolt {vajra) \ the 
eagle writh Ganjrmede* (Garui/a with the N^gakanyi: conf. p. 109). 

* On the geneeii of new godi from epitbeti, conf. G. de Blonay, Matm'iamx fitnr 
Mmir a Vkistoire de la deeee TM, Parii, 1895, p. 64. 

* 'L’Art Boiiddhiqiie dans Tlnde' in Meeme de Vkietoire dee Selffftaue, tom. XXX 

(1894), pp.966lf. Conf. for HesiMOr and Teutates. Lwrui, i, 445; Laetaniins, i, 21. 

’ The emplojramnt this type in the Pemnn style pWys an importruit part at the 
pmriod of toe migrations of pet^des. Conf. Uampel, der Oold/knd eoa Jfs^ Seeni 
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If we call the figure VajrapAm, what is. it to be called when it 
appears twice on the same relief? We must decide (ill. 45),— 

(1) Whether we should call the one VajrapAni, the other, MAra 
or Indra ( 5 'akra). The latter is quite possible, since the texts often 
indicate both (as well as 5 ’iva and Rudra) as different gods side by 
side; or, 

(2) Whether we should think of the old Indian panoramic scenes 
which would peunit.two representations of the same perso'n to 
appear on the same panel: but, so far as our evidence goes, pano¬ 
ramas are usually divided by pillars. The figures also are here- so 
varied in appearance, dress, and attitude that we might readily sup¬ 
pose they are different. 

The representation relates to the snake king ElapAtra.' EjapAtra 

the NAga appears before 
Buddha in human shape, 
in order to hear his teach¬ 
ing. Buddha requires him 
to show himself in his true 
form as a snake. The 
NAga answers that he’ is 
afraid of the Garu//as, the 
hereditary enemies of the 
NAgas. . Then Buddha 
commands VajrapA«i to 
protect him. VajrapAV/i 
does so and the NAga 
appears as -a gigantic 
snake. The relief slu>ws 
a small Vajrapa»i in the 
background, who raises 
the thunderbolt threat¬ 
eningly, while in the 
foreground the NAga king, accompanied by his \vife, stands before 
Buildha in water and a second thunderbolt-bearer walks behind 
the Buddha. 1 he indication of the NAgas is the usual snakes 
appearing over the heads of the hero worshippers. 

Sakka, converted into a VajrapA;fi, loses his old Hindu character 
as a nature god; and, as is common with the ^Buddhists, he is- 
multiplied into a class of Devas; thus, when Buddha returned to 
Kapilayastu, “the eight VajrapAiris surrounded him as an escort,” 
and “divine . 9 akra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to KAma- 

Miklo». 1885, fligg. Ii^ 10, IJ, 38. Compare, further on, for example, the 

brraae medallion in Speler, Jarkh. tltv rereimM der Atifrtkmms/reMHde im Jtkeinlmmde, 
Hft. lyiii, Tf. >. Tliia combiiuition of the VajimpAei with the Garm/a utill live* in 
lamaiam: there ia a Vajmpaai aoeom|ianied bv Garuifas, the Vajni{Aai-4cldtiya.-> 
noiif. OUAtnf, 1889, 8.17<M; and one with Garurfa wiiixii, Kbyua-eb^-clian. 

**Conf. 8chiefner, Tibet, Lebrme be»ckreibmm^ det 18 ’'S.A.'*; the tame, 

*Mali&katyiiyanauiid KOtiigTi*chmaifrapndvoU,'in Mim,d9TAtmd,d9Si.T£t€rtbo9re, 
lorn. XXII (1875), p. II, 



45. KRLIRF from KoDH .VfONASTRRV, KKAl 
SangIIA o. (Cole, i*re9. Snl, MomU. pi 8). 
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loka, took their place on the left hand.” VajrapAiii thus got 
separated from ^'akra and was converted into a distinct god, or 
into a Bodhisattva; lastly, 5 'akra sinks into a Yaksha.' 

The later Indian art retained the thunder* 
bolt bearer: we see him as Sakka, for example, 
on the Amarivatt relief (in ch. iv.)^ where he 
is present when Rahula, Buddha’s son, de¬ 
mands his inheritance from his father, and is 
clothed as a monk. Another figure which, 
though many handed, we must call Vajrap4//i, 
is carved in the Vijrvakarma Buddhist chaitya 
cave at Elura, and is here given as an example ^ 
in fig. 47, 

Though different sculp¬ 
tors may "have taken their 
own w'ays of representing 
M^ra, still there was a fixed 
type also for this 1 )eva. 

He appears, at a later date, 
in full festal attire, youthful 
in figure, with bow and 
arrow; and in this type 
\ (fig. 49) he appears at Bud- 

\ V dha’s temptation. He is 

A ju thus brought into compar> 

ison with Kimaor Smara, 
of the Hindu pantheon, who 
also bears the names of 
M&ra and 5 'am 4 htaka. The 
worship of this latter god 
seems to have been much cultivated in mediaeval India. His attri¬ 
butes, bow and arrow and Makara, ill. 33 (Dolphin) suggest that 
there is some connexion with the Greek Eros.* 

On the relief on ill. 56, the lower subject presents Gautama on 
his faithful horse KanMaka, riding out of the gate to spend his life 
as a begging ascetic. At the gate, from which the guards are flee¬ 
ing. stands a kingly form with a nimbus, the divinity (perhaps) 
of the palace gate (dvare adhivatthd devatd)^ and, if so, a local 
divinity, ^uite in the style of later Hellenic art. With regard to the 
Hellenic influence under w^hich the composition originated* it is of 
interest, further, to note that the right hand of the divinity stretches 
out into the frame and so points forcibly to what is following. 




47. Vajbapahi. 
From Vi«i[akarma^ 
rook temple (Elurtt) 


W. Thk TlimOBItllOLT 
BBAERK. Fntm a relief 
in Idibor Miiiteum. 


* Ill Ja)ian the two temple guardians called Xi-d, and babitaslly fotiiid at the en¬ 
trances, are named as Indra and Brahmi; but their type is derived from Vajrapdai 
(Shomei-kongo). Vassilief, Le Bouddhitmt (tr. jair H. La Cumme). pp. W, and 
163; Schiefoer, Tih, Lebem9he»ckr. 8.14. 

* From FergniSHHi, Tret tnd 8trp. R'or. pi, lix, p. 189. 

’ llnrgiHis. Elmra Cmre Temple* in Ar, Smr. Ind, vot. V, pi. xix, 4. 

* Hie Uoli or Udll, the spniig festival in honour of Krisbaa’a s|ioriing with the 
Gopts, naj perhaps be indirectly connected with K&ma,~but this is doubtful. 
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divinity, in the first representation, is an archer—perhaps MAra. In 
the AvidiircHiddna^ it is related how, at the moment the gate devata 

* BiirKC«», in Je«r. Imd, AH mmd Imd, vol. VIII, pi. 19, 1, or m\K ed. id. 17, 1 ; 
CUmpon in Jomr, M, JmH, Br, Arch, Sd Mr. vol. 1 (ISSii), p. 106. 
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opened the door, MAra came with the intention of stopping Gautama; 
and, standing in the air, he exclaimed. Depart not, my lord 1 in 
seven days- from now the wheel of empire will appear, and will make 
you sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand ad¬ 
jacent islands.” When Gautama asks who he is, he receives the 
reply “ 1 am Vasavatti ” (Sk. Va^avarti—* acting under the will of 
another’)^ Gautama’s victory over the tempter is w6ll represented 
by the immovable fittitude of the chief figure here, as also by that 
of the umbrella-bearer stepping out vigorously over the relief. 

It must be admitted, however, that any quite accurate apportion¬ 
ment of names for the accessory figures in this composition can 
hardly be given, since it has to do with a more or less extended 
scheme. 

M A r a’s army, w'hich combats Buddha and seeks to drive him 
from the “ diamond seat ” under the Bodhi-tree at GayA, is effectively 
represented in the GAndhAra school by means of popularised figures 
of demons which have 
received at Greek 
hands a powerful cha¬ 
racterization (conf. ill. 

48). The original of 
this—one of the oldest 
and finest reliefs—is 
now in the Labor Mu¬ 
seum. The three low¬ 
est figures are soldiers, 
equipped partly like 
Greeks,' but with pe¬ 
culiar accessories — 
one wears an Indian 
loin-cloth and turban, 
another a kind of 
three-cornered helmet 49 . Masa’s attack oh Gactaua. 

or hat which suggests Painting in Cave 1 at AJaal&, frDni KAjaitdralAl 

the welLknown whiU BMka Gajfti, pi. iij oonf. GrifHth, 

ev-grepr £elt caps of 

the Tibetans and Khwaresmians: to the heads, represented as 
quite human, a decidedly demoniacal expression is given by the 
great staring eyes and the wild hair of head and beard. It has been 
doubted whether this relief represents MAra’s army, but its agree¬ 
ment with the Ajaif/a picture given in ill. 49), which, w'ith the 
sculptured representation in Cave XX VI,- at the same place, must be 
considered. The relief arranges these frightful figures in tiers in a 

* It ffttited the ftone-enttcr who prodiioed ihii relief, in repmwnting the ooAt of mail 
—tinintelUgilile to biin—to pot the fcalee with tlie rounded ende (openitigr) upwanU.. 
Whoever would use thcee tcnliduree, thereft..re, for the hietor}' of coetunie and armour, 
mnet be careful. 

* Buigeas, Care Tempts*, nl. li and p. 345. Tliere are also two <Ktber fragments of 
temptation soenes in Labor Miaaeum: /ad. JToa/jr. pi; 183. 

M 
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very clever^way. In the first row are seen ordinary soldiers; be¬ 
hind them, in the second row, are the real demons, whose grotesque 
faces rise one above the other in a most effective way. On the 
Aja/t/A representations, also, soldiers appear in the first row,.and the 



30. 6i!ti>HAiiA ScULrrvaa (Labor Miuwuoi), 
The Bodh.Mttra Gautamli kKiv.ii;; jioitie. 


hob-goblins behind them oniv. This gr^duatt^d arrangement pro¬ 
duces a quite peculiar effect in the relief, tine figure, the first of 
the second tow, the ample dimensions of uhich bind the whole 
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group Into a sort of scaling-garty, iHiows this cumulative arrange¬ 
ment in a grotesque fashion. *The almost Heshless mask, which is 
evidently intended for a death's head, grins broadly, while the hairy 
hands are thrust into the corners of the mouth; on the body of the 
demon appears a wild bearded face, and- over the bare skull there 
rises a grinning animal's head that forms the end of a skin cap. 
Detached elements of this powerful figure arc to be found in the art 
of a later day: figures with faces on their bodies, or with half^ 
macerated skulls, or with animals* heads over the real head of the 
figure, have been preserved even in the modern art of the * llamas. 
It would be an interesting but difficult task to find out how-far these 



51. FkaOXENT of a (iAirbKABA scclptcmk. 
the EArtli-^roddew beHrinir uiion her •bouklen ih^ feet of Uw h^nie 
Knji/5ak«i. Before are terh men (Kuar<U),one in quilted mail with boir. 


GAndhAra forms are shown in the Oiv-types, so popular in Japan. 
The second figure of the second row is vcnr striking. I he clubs 
and pecttliar fold of the. sleeve are purely Greek; indeed, were it 
not Cor the fangs and the demoniacal features, one would be reminded 
of a Hercules. The three heads qf the leader of* the gfoup are 
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THE EARTH-GODDESS. 


almost surpassed by a bearded figure in the third row; only a Greek 
could have succeeded in combining these skulls, which evidently 
belong; to three faces (though only two are recognisable). This 
form IS unique, and the Hindu artists of later times were incapable 
of repeating the motif except by placing side by side three dis¬ 
connected faces. The little flame on the tip of the tongue of the 
demon, who is represented with two swords, is also interesting. 

On the reliefs given in ill. 50, 51 there appears a female figure which 
calls for special mention. Under Gautama’s horse the upper part 
of a w o m a n’s body (much destroyed) is seen rising out of the 
earth. * In Greek art the female figure rising thus from the ground 
is known as G 6 or' G a i a*, the goddess x>i the earth. On the 
Buddhist relief, also, it is evidently the goddess of the earth that is 
intended. This is clear from a description of the situation in the 
Avid^renid&na of the JAtaka book. There it says, after the 
description of the repulse of MAra, literally this : When Gautama 
desired once more to look back upon the city, the wish had hardly 
arisen in his mind when the great earth (PAH, MahApathavf; Skt. 
MahApr/thivf) turned round like a potter’s wheel, as if to say: ‘thou 
needest not to turn round in order to look,’ and so let him see the 
town once more.”' On the relief the feet (now broken off) of the 



52. CX.VTBA>L PART OF AW ITOBY 
BBLIXF, in tht Cua Uerberitii, 
Rome. For comparifion with No. 50.^ 


horse Ka;2///aka evidently stood on 
the forearm of the MahApathavi (ill. 
50). Another incident of the Bud¬ 
dhist legend, in which also the god¬ 
dess of the earth is represented as 
speaking, is of interest in connection 
with the question how far art has 
influenced the sacred texts. When 
assailed by MAra, Gautama, who is 
sitting under the Bodhi-tree, calls the 
Earth to witness that he has acquired 
the right of sitting in this place (on 
the “ diamond-throne”—VajrAsana) 
by reason of his liberal alms-giving 
in a previous existence. The de¬ 
scription of the incident in the Avid- 
dreniddna says merely that Gautama 
laid his hand upon the Earth, where¬ 
upon the Earth(M ahApathavf) testified 
to his beneficence by a loud rumbling^. 
Now the description which the much 


* JBtrfk Siorimt p.84. Conf. Foocaux, Ztalita-TtAtara, pp, 

I86f; A. C. Wamn. BmddkiAm m TrmwAl, ppMt. 

« V^*,!*****^!* MmAflmmd*, »o» der k. mrciSol JTcmm., No. 

8, 14 (Biw.). Conf. }»elow, note on coin Demetriot. 

_ . JBmd, JB. SUrUt, p 101. C<mf. jUio tite Gindhiia reli^ in Am<M’i 

lUttsi. «d. p. 19, where the eerih-RoddeM is represented under the Bodhi 
tree; end e pede^ in Labor Mnseiim; Jwmr, /ad. AH m»d /ad., eoL Vin, pi. 18,1. 

er ■ep.ed.pt. 16; Fowmox, ZolOo-Fitfare, pp. 271-2. 
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later Lalita Vistara gives of this scene, seems to correspond exactly 
with the illustrations which show the earth>g^ddess introduced 
in the GAndhAra sculptures. “The gpreat earth-goddess, named 
SthAvarA,’’ it says there, “not far from Buddha, showed half of 
her body with all her ornaments."' 

'Fhis antique design is best represented by a copy on an ivory 
relief preserved in Rome^ (iJl-52) In this instance it has to do 
with an Emperor-type developed from coin-types (conf. ill. 56 and 
coin of Demetrios). 

Now the representations which show the event in profile arc 



53. G4UT4M4’s MintBllf.VIRHXBlX4NA, OB BINCNCUTIOB . 

A relief frein L>riy4*i in Cilcutti Mu*eum. 

remarkable in this that below the hind legs also a figure rising out 
of the earth supports the horse. Thus, according as it is viewed 
from the front or from the side, we have two phases, one of which 
is due entirely to artistic considerations. It appeared tO'the artist 
irregular to place the horse in the side representations merely 
with the forefeet on a supporting figure (Prithiv!),and so he pla^ 

* The oompoeitioii is thus directly connected with the late Roman so-called * giant 
ridgrs/ on the pillar of Marten; Daruy-Herteberg, Oeteh. d. r6m, Kaiserreiciuu)^ 
Bd. IV, S.58; F. Hettner, die romieche* 8teimde»kmdUr dee Prov. Mme, em Trier, 
1893, 8.21, Xn. 31,32,33. 
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THE SUPPORTERS OF DUDDHA S HORSE. 


the hind-legs also on a figure,—later art has even a supporting 
figure for each foot of the horse. The real explanation, however, 
of this artistic phase is something different: we must, in the 
majority of the figures^ think of the deities who raise the horse 



54. The Bodhibattva leaviko his fatheb’s palace. 

From the Trai-p*«m pre|>ared for Kiuj? P*ay»-tak, about a hundred .reaps ago. 

(Original in Berlin Museum). 

KanMaka. Indeed, in a relief found at Loriy^nTangai, the .beings 
that uphold the horse have moustaches (fig. 53).^ This sculpture, 

^ The legend (ji oidureHiduHa) represents Gautama as considering whether be cannot 
leap orer the gate while-Chauna hangs on to the tail of the horse, and it would, have 
liappeiied so if the gate-deity had not opened the gate. We must rec^rnise in the, 
Marded figures the Yaksha.** a’hich lift high the horse’s hoofs so that their tread may 
lot awaken the sleeping oitixeiis (Beal, Sae. Bkt of the vol. p. 57 ; ifo- 
nmmtie p. 136; Rhys Davids, Birth <S’/c»n>«, 7 >. 83). But on a scnlpture at 

Labor, represent^ in Jonr“ Imd. Art an4 Imd. vol. VIII (1898) pi. 23,1 (or sep. ed. 
>1. 20, 1, conf. also pi. 11,2), it is clearly two female figures who support KaalAaka’s 
Hoofs. We have thus a transition from the <Hie to the other, i.tf. we see how the 
Ifalnhas Have had their genesis in the G4 motif. In the l^^nd of Padmaaambhava, 
ehioh borrows the whole story of the flight from the Bauddha l^nd, the DMchints 
lud Jinns, which bear the enchanted horse, take their origin in this way; oonf. Sin 
KmpiUl dm Berlin (1897), 8. 5. 
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^hich measures 19 inches each way, is in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta and is exceedingly well preserved. 'I'he representation of 
the Mah 4 bhinishkrama//a. or renunciation here given, shows the 
white horse KanMaka, as at Amaravati,' on the flank, and we can 
note tJhe trappings. Here his feet are borne up by two Yakshas, as 
mentioned in the Chinese Buddhacharita? .Vakra, with the vajra 
on his'f>a]m, follows close behind in the air. and, as usual, is nude 
to the waist: Chhandaka holcfe the umbrella over his master’s 
head ; three other Devas,—one bearing a short sword,—appear in 
the air in front; and two figures, one of them holding a bow (possibly 
Mira), stand in front, apparently addressing Siddhirtha. 

Later Buddhist art has retajned the*uplifting of the horse. Fig. 54 
gives an outline sketch of a beautifully finished, though mechanically 
composed representation from the Siamese Trat-F'nm book, painted 
for king P‘aya-tak about 1780 A.u. Indra leads the horse, four 
Yakshas bear his feet, Channa holds firmly by.the tail, Brahmi (of 
Hindu type) follows with an umbrella, the Vedas and drinking 
vessel. Before the group stands Mira represented as the prince of 
demons. 

Reference may here be made to two goddesses, to the‘first of 
which we cannot yet attach any name in Hauddha iconography. 
Along with a small stipa, carefully excavated by Major H. A. Deane, 
at ^ikri in 1888, were found two sculptures of considerable interest, 
now m Labor Museum ; a very emaciated form of Buddha, and the 
female figure ill 55. Those were first published by M. Sen art r* 
the western influence in the female figure is quite pronounced. It 
is 3 feet o\ inch in height, but the feet arc broken off. Whether 
she be a symbolic repre.sentation or a divine personage, is difficult 
to determine ; she may even be allied to the carth-godde.ss in some 
Mahay 4 nist form ; or she may possibly represent HAriti, who will 
next be noticed. She is accompanied by three children, one of 
which sits astride on her right hip in Indian fashion, and which she 
is about to suckle.^ The head-dress and crown surmounting it have 
also a classical appearance. In other respects, the bracelets on the 
arms and the anklets are after the Indian fashion : and the pad that 
appears under the robe near the middle of the body corresponds, no 

' Jmaniralt, }> 81, fi); 22, the re|*retieiitatiou of tlild scene must hftve tmii 

frequent at Am»r4vati; h.»tKies the one just r**ferred Ut, see also i>P. xvi,4, xxxii, 4, 
xxxviii, 5, xi, 1, xli, 0, and Tree aud Serjj It'ur. pl.xlix, l,or lix, 1. 

* Sac. Bke. of the Eaul^ vot. X(X, p.o7: conf. vol XLIX, pt. 1 , p.Gl. 

^ Jour. Aeiat. 8 me ser. 1.15, |>ll. 11 and in ; reproduced in lad. Moate. pi. 145,and in 
Jour. lad. Art aatl fad vol VI il, pi. 3. The lUustritioii No. 55 is the sketch Mr. 
J, L Kipling, in Jomr. U. LB Arch. (1894), i*. 13G, by kind permission of the Institute. 

* A statue at Lahor, accompanied by suuUl attendant figures {lad. Moate. pi. 85) 
will be noticed later on. Among the sculptures in the Labor Museum is another, 
which may he compared witn this (Jour. Imd. A. aad 1. u s. pi. 5,1) . It is a statue of 
a woman, completely drap^, and holding on her left arm a child. Unfortunately,the 
head and right arm are w intttig, aud the wuole fragment is luuclt worn «id abraded.. 
But the draperies are quite Western in disposition, ajid ther general appeanuioe at onoe 
roealls to one's mind a mutilated statue of the Virgin suckling iier child (Senart^«f.A4r, 
ILS. pp. 141-2). 
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doubt, to the girdles which formed a feature of female attire, in a 
great many cases, at Mathuri, at S^ncht, at Amarivatf, and else¬ 
where. On the forehead hangs a jewel, in the form of a star, the 

holding it is clearly indi- 
cated coming from the hair. It 
^ noted that in the cut- 
pupils are 

marked with the care observable 
in other works from the same 

(Tw^ The other goddess referred 
\ to is a sculpture in the British 

Museum, about 28 inches in 
i height, also representing a fe- 

ykV^K WSwIf j male divinity.' She has one 

I between 

her feet, and three at each side, 

1 ^ whom two on the left are 

M M wrestling,—recalling the expres- 

the Ratnakuta-shlraj 
-'' ' 9 H Britt’s children 

^ “was possessed of the strength 

|Tyy/ W ^ great wrestler.” The Sikri 

I figure just described, it maybe 

L ^ //suggested, is possibly another 

V/ ' wKm Yakshint,—or, at 

i least, of some allied being. For 

7 / hardly fail in identifying 

\ rntmi n/^ British Museum figure as 

I' f/k Hiritt—‘ the mother of demons.' 

/y 'M< The Yakshasfp.45) are described 

f// y devouring human beings, and 

/W possibly represent the ab- 

\m original local divinities; and, if 

e so, are a survival of demonolatry. 

This FtAriti is described as having 
1 I ^ made a vow in a former birth to 

devour the children of RAja- 
Prom Sikri, Yibufxai. gr/ha and was accordingly bom 

as a Yakshint, and became the 
husband of the demon king PrajnAka. She became the mother 
of 500 children,2 all very strong. To nourish these she daily took 
a child of RAjagr/ha. The people having appealed to Buddha 
about this,he took her youngest child Piirgala—“the loved one”— 

* Jo«r. /. Art mmd /«. Tol. Till, pi. 4> 2 ; or rfep. ed. pi. 2, 2, imd p.9. There is » 
emtUer replioe of this relief in the Edinboixh Universitj Library. 

* Some versions of the leKond say **ten thousand;** tlm Japanese say ** a tlmusand;** 
tmt oonsistenoy in Bauddha traditions is not to be looked for. From ’Lolita rui. ujt. 
^^7, we might infer that the demon king—chief of the Yaktha army—was called 
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and placed* him in his bowl. The mother sought for him seven 
days and, failing to find him, applied to Buddha for information. 
He addressed her—Do you so tenderly love your child ? yet you 
have 500 of them. How much more would persons with only one 
or two love theirs?” On this she was converted and became an 
Up 4 sik 4 , or lay disciple ; and to feed her children Buddha said to 
her,“The Bhikshus, who live in their monasteries, shall every day 
offer you food out of their portion for nourishment." Hence, I-tsing 
tells us, the image of HAriti was found either in a porch or in a 
corner of the dining hall of Indian monasteries, holding a babe in 
her arms, and round her knees three or four children. An abundant 
offering of food was daily made before it. This “ demon mother of 
children " is described as one of the subjects of the Chaturmah4r4ja 
devAs In Japan, she is known as Kishimojin, the protectress of 
the earth, and is represented carrying her youngest child Btngara 
in her arms, or sometimes with six daughters.* 

Another Indian goddess must also be mentioned, though she 
does not appear in the body of a relief itself, but is only employed 
decoratively : this goddess is represented (in a defaced sculpture in 
Labor Museum) sitting sideways on a lion and holding on her 
knees a musical instrument in the form 
of a lute (fig. 56). This can only be 
intended for S a r a s v a 11, the goddess 
of music, while it remains enigmatical 
why the goddess, who plays no part at 
all in the older Buddhist texts, appears 
here beside the Hindu gods known by 
the Buddhists. 'I'his figure is possibly 
meant for a local deity. Perhap.s, as 
goddess of Vedic poesy, she received the 
attribute of the lute. Siri (Skt vVri). the 
local goddess of the A.voka period, is 
not found in the Gdndhara sculptures, 
and later she disappears from the Bud¬ 
dhist pantheon. But Sarasvati is very 
prominent not only in Chino-Japanese 
Buddhism—as the goddess B e n t e n she belongs to the gods of 
fortune,—but in the Buddhism of 'I'ibet, the so-called Lamaism, 
she has taken a prominent place among the goddesses of that 
degenerate form of the old doctrine. She is the only one of the 
female Energies of the Bodhisattvas whose characteristics are pro¬ 
nounced and well-defined ; she is the Energy ( 5 * a k t i) of the 
Bodhisattva Manjughosha or Manjujrri,' with whom we shall deal in a 



5G. SrULPTrSED fbaomknt 
FROM (^ANDIIABA.. A goddett 
playing the VtN&, sitting on * 
lion: a type of the goddess 
Saras vail. 


* I-tsiug's Record of the Brnddhiet Religton^ p 137; Heal, rol. I, p. 110; 

Biguidet, Le^.of Qamdama. vol. 1, p. 245; Archaeologia^ vol. Iviii. p.24i ; Mahdtagga^ 
1,6,30; V$maffa Pit.^ Samjfuktaraetu, ch. 31; and Samjfuktaratna-eutraf vii, 106; 
Gmtde am Jimeee Quimet, IS^, p. 208; Catal. am Jf.O. 1883, p. 218. 

’ Gnitiw^el, Mgtkol d. Brnddhiemme »i» T%bet^ Ac., Ss. 152,155; Schlagintweit, Bmd^ 
dkUm i» Tibet^ p. n.; conf. Oldfield, Bketchee from Nepal, Fol. II, pp. 177, IM, 267. 

is one of the names of SirasTatl; it is idso applied in Nepal to Mafijuarl himself. 
Waddell save no femile ensrgy is allotted to Jfifijufrl; Bed. of Tibet, pp. 855-6.—J.B. 


I06 REPRESENTATION OV NAGAS. 

subsequent chapter Fhd figure of Sarasvati thus forms an additional 
proof of the connexion of the iconography of the northern school 
with the (j^ndhAra sculptures. 

In the GandhAra sehool the N4ga has preserved the same type 
which the older Indian art has created for him. The relief shown 

in dl. 5 7 ,—other replicas of 
which are known,—repre¬ 
sents the Xaga-king behind 
an altar, before which stainl 
Buddha and V’ajrapa/n 1 he 
snake-hood over the head is 
hardly visible in the illustra¬ 
tion, but on the replicas it is 
clearly seen. The relief re¬ 
presents the .scene in which 
a Nftga wishes lo be ad¬ 
mitted into the order. l£vi- 
dentlv the lower part of the 
.Naga’s body, which is to be 
imagined behind the altar, 
should terminate in that 
of a serpent This is a 
thoroughly antique refinement which seeks to mitigate the repulsive 
appearance of the figure, and makes the human form possible for 




57. Gandhara urli£f, L4hor Mcsfum. 
Buddha attended by Yajrnpuiii, talkiii;' with 
a From u photo. 


58. Rblikf from I^riyan Tanoat, i Calcutta Muskum. 

Buddha attended by Vajrap^Ni, jfod# and men, te-tchiii^ the 

the N&ga as far as the figure is visible. From the time when a 
N&ga managed to introduce himself, in human form, into the 
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monasterv till, in sleep or at Buddha’s command.his true form was 
recognised, the question—whether the novice was a NAga—was 







59. UcuuHA, Vajeapani a>'d Naoas (Takli^-i'Uihi). 


embraced in the formulae for admission to the order {^Kammavdchd)^ 
and to this day the ritual is thus completed. Ill. 58, from 
Loriydn Tangai, is almost a replica of the same, only the Nl^gas 
appear in it to be rising out of water; and tig. 59, from Takht-i-Bahf, 



I08 THE NAG AS. 

is a third example, in which a good representation of yajrapi/ii 
appears.^ In many sculptures, in the rock-temples, figures of Nagas, 
both with the full human form, and also showing only the trunk, 
are represented upholding the Padm 4 sana or Lotus-throne of the 
Buddha. With the lotus stalk growing out of water, it is not in¬ 
appropriate as a decorative device. This is exemplified in fig. 6o 
from the Ka;/heri Caves.- The N 4 ga seems at a later date to have 



60, Be-0 118 LOTUS THSONB SUPPORTED BY Naoir (Ka»heri Caves). 

been looked on as a protecting power (Burgess, Cave Temples^ 
pi. xxxix). 

But the purely human form with the snake over the head appears 
also on the sculptures of the Gindhira monasteries. The most 
remarkable representation of this kind, which evidently was popular 
as a decoration, has been quite misunderstood by its interpreters. 
A group—in which an imitation of the Ganymede of Leochai'es 

* Joiir. /?, A Soe. 18S9, p. 422. 

* The tiumerouii sculptured panels in the Kaaheri Caves, if carefully delineated, 
would form an important chapter in Bauddha iconography. 
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(B.C. 350)' has been, with reason, recognised,—appears in the 
G 4 ndh 4 ra sculptures^ in severah replicas (conf. ill 61)2 A rather 
coarsely executed female figure, from tbe back of whose neck, on 
the best preserved relief, rises a 
long snake, is borne into the air 
by a great eagle. The features 
of this female figure, whose un¬ 
covered right breast escapes 
from the otherwise ample gar¬ 
ments, are distorted, with pain : 
the eagle’s beak tears at the 
serpent. The bird itself has a 
cap with a kind of fillet and 
ear-rings! Cunningham tried 
to explain the group as the 
ascension to heaven of M 4 yA, 

Buddha’s mother, who accord¬ 
ing to the legend, died seven 
days after the birth of her son. 

Apart from the fact that the 
legends do not speak of an eagle 
thus carrying off any one to 
heaven, or even of any sort of 
ascension, but only of re-birth, 

—it seems clear from the re¬ 
presentation itself that it is 
intended for a N 4 gi, i.e. a female 
snake-demon who is borne off 
into the air by a Garur/a,—for 
the great bird decked with these 
ear-ornaments can be none other 
than the Garu^/a or Supar/ia 
with the golden wings. Legends 
of such acts are frequent in Bud¬ 
dhist literature, so that repre- tj]. Relief fboii SaxohAo. 

sentations of them cause no Cole, Pr. VaU Mon, i.l. 3, 

surprise. The Bauddha drama of 

Nagd-nandhy already mentioned, wiW at once occur to the mind in 
connexion with the representation ; but in the Jdtakas there are 
two or three that speak of the Garu^a king carrying off a beautiful 
queen from her husband and it seems here as it he had taken 

* Visconti, Mm 9. Pio-Clemenf. vol. iii, p. 49; Mfiller, Demkmaler d. alien \ol. 

i, pi.36; Zaiietti, Statue^ vol. ii, pi. 7; Stuart’s Athtn*^ vol. iii, pis 2 and 9; Ltibke’s 
HiH. of Sculp, vol. i, p. 187. 

* Cole’s Pret. Hat. Mon. Ind. — Qreeco~Bud Sculp, pi. 3; and Ane. MouIm. Ind. pi. 
113. This important sculpture ditappeared at Ln4ior. Two less perfect examples are 
represented bj' Cole. ihd. pll. 4 and 17, or Auc. Mon. pll. 114 and 115. Conf.V.Smith, 
Jour. A. S. Ben if. vol. LVIII, pp. 133-35. 

* The Jdtakoy ed. Cowell, vol. Ill, No. 3k7—AeA-afi Jutaka, No. Suteondi 
Jdtoka^ and No. 536—A*»ao/a JtUaka, 
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NAGA maidens: huddha’s mother. 


hold of a NAgi by the neck of the serpent, and is carrying her off, 
his talons holding her by the waist. The Garii^a represents the 
type that still exists in the northern school (Tibet), and here too it 
is very frequently represented as tearing a snake-maiden in pieces 
by thrusting both its talons into her breast. As a decorative motif 
this group, arranged somewhat differently, is very frequent on gates, 
in apses, windows, and on throne-backs (conf. ill. 32, &c ). It is 
quite easily conceivable that the, replica of the Leochares group, 
which was at the disposal of the unknown stone-cutter of Gandh/lra, 
must have produced a very great impression. That very attitude 
of the Garur/a (which is represented qoite as an animal) to its help¬ 
less human victim—to which, in order to heighten the pathos, a 
female form was given,—was quite in the spirit of Buddhism. If 
this interpretation requires coniirmation. it is fount! in a fragment 
in the British Museum, about 
6 inches broad by 7.I inches in 
height (ill. 62). I he work is 
somewhat Coarse and the head 
of the great bird has been 
broken off; but here he has 
been represented as carrying 
off both a male and female 
Naga—one in each claw, yy hile 
a second female lies bejoyv, a 
male stands on the proper 
right,apparently in an attitude 
of defence, and traces <»f a lifth 
figure are seen on his left. 

By the name of Buddha's 
mother it was thought that a 
seri%*s of female figures found 
ill Natthu, near Sanghao in 
the Yusufzai district, ought to 
he described. 'Fhese figures, 
wliich.are mostly very grace¬ 
fully and pleasingly executed, 

Stand, with one leg crossed 
over the other so that one liip protrudes, under trees yvhose 
branches they grasp with one hand. One arm is ahyays posed 
someyvhat coquettishly oii the protrudHig hip; Besides the draperv 
round the legs, three of the four examples recovered wear a sort of 
jacket, one of which is open down the front; three have scarfs 
over the shoulders ; and three wear bead^girdles round the loins, 
with a clasp suspending adeaf-shaped ornament. The hair is waved 
over the hroyv and plaited into a wreath above, terminating in 
knobs: and all yvearearrings,necklaces,torqbes and bangles round 
the wrists and ankles. The costume proves at once that M 4 y‘& 
cannot be represented thus •: all these women wear Persian trousers 
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like the dancing girls on the ornaments of the architrave of the 
gateway at Sinchi, they may represent Nich-girls employed 
for side decorations on reliefs of larger groups, or on portions of 
fa^'ades.^, Conf. ill. 63, and above pp. 40, 41. But the pantheon 
was too numerous to require, even 
for a decoration, to resort to the 
merely human or secular individual. 

'I'he Yakshints are Dryads as well 
as spirits of the airr (the Yogints^r 
sorceresses of Hindu myth may 
possibly be only a modification of. 
the same, of whom six appear in the 
iconography of Tibetan Buddhisin— 
always dancing naked) ; and we may 
regard these figures as probably 
analogous to such devatas as Chula- 
koka Devata and CliundA Yaksliini, 
found at Barihat. Similar figures are 
found on mediaeval temples, and even 
on modern ones.- 

MiyA. the mother of Buddha, 
and her sister P r a j A p a 11 are de¬ 
picted on the reliefs in Gieek dress— 
upper and under garments ; but with 
Indian ear-ornaments (Hind. Karan- 
phdl), and large anklets {ghunghru) 
on the feet. The female figures are 
remarkably coarse; Indian exagger¬ 
ations appear much more distinctly 
^nd with a more unpleasant effect in 
the contours of their figures than in 
those of the men. A favourite sub¬ 
ject is the scene already mentioned, 
of Buddha’s birth in the Lumhi»! 
garden. As Miyd is stretching^ out 03 . Dancing riursF. 
her hand to grasp the blossom of a yroni Natthu Moiiahten. 

sAla-tree, the child springs from her Cole. Pr. y. MohU. pi. 15. 

right side, is received by BrahmA, and 

being set down, advances seven steps with the boast,** lam the best 
^ the world.” On this relief (ill. 64), from I-oriyAn Tangai, now' in 
the Calcutta Museum, we may note the appearance of the child 
twice to indicate both the birth and the assertion of greatness. The 
legends mention chdmaras and a chhatra appearing in the air; and 

‘ Conf. Cole, pU. 10 and 15,2; or Pre*, "Sal. MomU. (IBOB), pi. 93, and Anc. Mon, 
pi. 116, 2; and Fergiuaon, Tree and 8erp. JTor. pll. Hi, 1, ix, and xiti. 

’ Among BiiddhistA a troman representing a goddess to be worskipfted is also styled 
a Yogint. For the Vakshas, see above p. 45; llurnouf, In/rad. (2nd ed.), pp. 480, 
536-7; Soiee on AJanfn Paintimp9f dfe. p. 103‘and figs. 32-36; Arch, Snr, Jt\ India, 
vol. Ill, pll. XX, 4; xxi, 5-7 ;‘aiid xAVi, 4-6, 
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in this relief a chdmara is represented above the head of BrahmA. 
5 'akra and other gods were also present. This sculpture is about 
l8 inches high. On the relief shown in ill.64 an ancient Nike type 
has supplied the prototype for the figure of M 4 ya Another repre¬ 
sentation also from Swat (fig. 65) includes two of the women in 
attendance on Mayadevi together, with the same three Devas as 
before. 



6t. SrItKR IN TifK LumbinI Garden. 
From Ldrivikii Tangai. In Calcutta Museum. 


This mode of representation of Gautama's mother continues in 
later art. The Tibetan figure sketched in No. 66. so far as the 
MAy 4 is concerned, rests distinctly on the GAndh^ra form ; but in 
later Indian reliefs (as at Amar^vatf, Fergusson, Tree and Serf*, 
IVor, pll. Ixv and xci) the MAyA looks exactly 15 k#* tb#* Mar'll crJrit 
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mentioned above. It naturally occurs to one that here we have to 
do with an instance of Bud¬ 


dhist myth formation, which 
has been developed in con¬ 
nexion with a special artistic 
type. The application of an 
existing model to a distinct 
legend gives rise to a want 
of clearness, which unfor¬ 
tunately we too often meet 
wnth. In Gandh^ra the' 
model is artistically differ¬ 
entiated by modification of 
the costume and by the- 
manifest adaptation of an ^ 
ancient Nik^ for the re¬ 
presentation of Gautama’s 
mother. As regards the 
origin, we have here one of 
the instances where arch- 



65. The LumbinI scbitk. 
Fra^eiit, from a photograph. 


aeology aids in ex¬ 
plaining the* texts 
by pointing to the 
source of Indian 
myth formation.' 

A peculiar figure, 
the signification of 
which it is difficult 
to fix, appears on 
the reliefs which 
represent Buddha’s 
death (conf. ill. 70 
and the fragment 
No. 77), at the foot 
of the victor as 
he enters Nirv 4 «a. 
A fully-clothed, 
earnest-looking,un¬ 
bearded man,whose 
head is so envel¬ 
oped in a close- 
fitting cap or cowl 
that only the face 



66 . MayA iir the LuMBiNt oabden. 

The infant Siddb&rtba gprings from her right Fide and the 
gods receive him. From an old picture (companion to 
Nirvftaa picture ill. 75). 


is visible, holds in his left hand, on the different replicas of the 


■* On this compare the pertinent remarks of L. de la Vallee Poussin, Bonddh!$me^ 
Etudes et Materiaux (Lond. 1898), pp. ]69f. The JDevadas! dancing under the tree 
has, moreover, continued in Brftbmaaa art. Thus one is found rej>resented on the 
Briihnuuia Figure of the World in the Thhjor Library, of which a copy is in the Ber¬ 
lin Mnseum. 
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a staff with what might be intended for a sort of noose or 

upper end of it. 
Might this represent the 
mendicant friar’s jingling 

V ^ y. hi-ki-la, (Tib. 

S /iKhar-^sil) carried by the 

bhikshus of the northern 
schools or was that intro¬ 
duced so early as to appear 
in these sculptures? Though 

§ the dress may possibly give 

the figure the appear¬ 
ance of a messenger, 
we can hardly take it for the 
messenger of Yama, the god 
of death; nothing in the 

legends would suggest this ; 
and in Buddha’s Nirviwa 
there is clearly no question 

figure, typifying the event, 
would agree with the char¬ 
acter of the latest Hellenic 
art. Nor can it be Chunda 
the smith, who supplied 
Buddha with his last feast 
(/'<?r/and pork),—for neither 
does he figure in the legends 
on this occasion, and his 
tongs could hardly be mis¬ 
represented by such a staff 
as appears in his hands. 
May we not then conjecture 
that it was intended for the 
monk Kfuryapa who, though 
not actually present at the 
parinirvdna scene, arrived 
afterwards and, asking that 
he might see the feet with 
the marks that had prog¬ 
nosticated Buddha’s destiny, 
was honoured by the prodigy 
^*#^^**!.V** ^ Bbahmana. Qf feet appearing of them- 

■Gwrfuar.: from a photo. KSjyapa^nd Ananda 


\ 


67. Fioraft of a BB.tiivANA. 
■Gaiidliikra: from a photo. 


are the two personages pious Buddhists wpuld expect to be repre- 

* Arne, Imd flX, 121, 2; 115, 4; 122 ; or Cole, Gr^co^Bakt, Scmlp, plL 16,2; 

17,4; and 22; /. Ind, Art amd Imd. Vol. A’llI, pi. xiii, 6; or nep. pLzi, 5; 
alto 70, 72, 74, and 77. 

* The Siui^^eee monks follow the early orthodox fashion—making no appeal for 
alms. Copleston, Bmddkint, pp,448f. 
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sen ted in the scene, Kcuvyapa learnt of the decease by seeinj? 
some one (Subaddha?) cariying one of the Mandfirava flowers that 
had fallen at KusinAra. Might he not, further, be indicated by such 
a flower on the head of his staff? In some, perhaps later, replicas 
this figure has disappeared, as it were, among the mourners, without 
being assigned any other special role. 

I have now enumerated those gods and de mi-gods of the 
Gandhara sculptur«‘s 
known to nn*. As re¬ 
gards the mortals, 
the Brahma;/as take 
the first place (conf. 
ill. 67,68). Generally 
speaking, the type 
must be the same as 
that of the A.voka 
period, making allow¬ 
ance, of course, for its 
further development. 

They are represented 
as bearded men Simply 
dressed; the hair is 
not dressed turban- 
wise in* plaits about 
the head, as at Sancln, 
hut fastened together 
like a krobylos, in a 
wavy tuft on the .top 
of the head. Most 
frequently they are 
represented as old 
men leaning on a 
staff or led by their na. Kklikf i-raomfst from Svat, 

disciples, and several An old Brfiliiimiin rotiiiiir uii » pillow of Htniw under » 
of the older of these Mdiuhr beliind. Oriji'inal in Berlin Mu*. 

BrAhmava represent¬ 
ations (a blind old man occurs frequently) are of uncommon artistic 
merit. See also below, fig. 93. 

Among the other figures—men and women of different conditions 
—apart from the fact that different races are represented, there 
occur two kinds of types from a stylistic point of view: beside 
purely Hellenic forms, the Indian element is very prominent. 
Generally speaking, the principal figures, Buddha, kings, gods, and 
so on, have on the whole rather the ideal Greek types, while the 
other figures are less and less conspicuous according to their im- 
j>ortance. But, among uncouth and coarse figures of inferior 
composition, there wouhl also seem to appear a purely Greek type, 
which haply may have suggested itself as appropriate. The repre- 




116 HINDUS AND BARBARIANS: FEMALE DRESS: YAVANANIS. 

sentations of royal figures (conf. ill. 88, and in ch. iv) are of great in¬ 
terest from an antiquarian point of view, especially as regards orna¬ 
ment and dress. Long breast-chains, the clasp of which lies on the 
breast and ends in two animals’ heads, festooned cords with square 
appendages, which now-a-days would be called Ta^wiz {tdbij )— 
amulets—are especially striking. In the more important types the 
old Indian costume is always found. Along with these barbarian 
types, men of small stature are prominent—with features that are 
certainly not Indian and heavy moustaches, clad in trousers and 
long coats with sleeves ; and again horsemen and cameLdrivers in 
costumes that are not Indian, and others of the same kind. 

It has already been mentioned that the dress of the women, 
where the principal figures are intended, is mostly Greek, although 
the ornaments—earrings and anklets—are Indian. An interesting 
feature is presented by the armed women, the female body-guards 
of the kings, who were well known to the ancient historians and 
are spoken of in Indian literature as YavanAni s—Ionian women, 
i.e, women from lands under Greek rule (conf. ill. 8i). Among the 
subordinate figures, .as we have already mentioned, there appear 
women in Persian dress: wide trousers, sleeved tunics reaching to 
the knee, and loose upper garments resembling shawls. 

The chief significance of these single figures lies in their bearing 
on the history of religion and civilisation; as regards their artistic 
value the following judgment should perhaps be pronounced upon 
them. The employment of the types, above described in detail, of 
which the reliefs are composed, is only a more or less clever adapt¬ 
ation in a new domain, of the finished phrases of an art already in 
decadence, whose moral earnestness, as seen in particular modifi¬ 
cations, lends them a charm which rests indeed only on this change 
of rdle. These types, created, perhaps at the word of command, by 
the dynastical interests or by the personal initiative of one of the 
Hellenic kings who favoured Buddha’s religion, have a certain de¬ 
velopment which, as we pass from replica to replica, ends with a 
degeneration in which individual ideal forms, preserved as by 
miracle, appear beside creations which are childish and coarse. 
But that their genesis was accomplished w'ith great ability and 
intelligent deliberation will be seen by the treatment of the relief 
as regards its composition. The permanence of single types, as 
w'ell as of whole compositions in the sacerdotal sculptures of the 
northern school, proves how greatly native interest has been excited 
thereby. 

In truth, the tradition of the northern school proves very reliable. 
Later on, in speaking of types of Buddha, w^e shall have occasion 
to point out that the miniatures of Tibet (paintings and bronze 
casts) are capable of affording very * substantial and unexpected 
aid in correctly explaining not only the single figures but also 
the compositions as such. Unfortunately, space does not allow 
me to enter into all the consequences of this fact: all that I may 
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hope to attempt is to represent convincingly the facts and thereby 
to explain correctly the sculptures to be noticed. 

As a preliminary to entering upon this subject, it is further 
necessary to compare the Chinese and Japanese pantheons, as well 
as their favourite compositions, with those ot the Lamas, in which 
case a history of the types, going back to the sculptures of the 
G 4 ndhira school, 
must be attempted. 

It is a troublesome 
task, but only in this 
way is a scientific 
archaeology of Bud¬ 
dhism made possible. 

Many interesting re¬ 
sults may be obtained 
from a special study 
of the GAndhAra 
sculptures by them¬ 
selves combined with 
tentative efforts to 
trace those types 
which are already 
known to us from 
the history of Hel¬ 
lenic and other art; 
but this investigation 
will always have to 
cope with the great¬ 
est difficulties, and < 
be exposed to 69 Buddha with disciples. 

strange mistakes. A Belief from Takht-i-B&hi: original in Berlin Museum, 
remarkable proof of 

this was the supposed seizure of M 4 y 4 by the eagle ! To leave the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the northern school out of account is 
absurd. 


That certain forms became quite changed in their development, 
were absorbed again into ecclesiastical art, and obliged to give 
place to new formations, is explained by the evolution of new 
sects ; and if we take into consideration the constant equalizing 
efforts of Buddhism,'we cannot wonder that individual elements 
again become models for new arrangements ; and fresh interpreta¬ 
tions are always possible. But I must defer the detailed discussion 
of this and many 'dther questions. 

If we now pass to the compositions,—one of the most 
interesting and frequently repeated Is the death of Buddha (the 
Mahdparinirvdna^ ill. 70-74,77). We shall treat this representation 
in some detail, and it may be well to remember that the legends 
ought to be our guides: in attempting to interpret the scenes, we 
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ought in the first place to look for the personages referred to in the 
literature. \\> may not import others that are not mentioned, in 
order to explain u hat we may not quite understand. 

In the middle of these reliefs the dying teacher lies on a raised 
couch {{Vmd. charpdi) \ the deities and monks stand round him. 



In ill. 70 the vajra-bearer stands beyond, lifting his arms in despair. 
One of the monks (.Anatida) has fallen to the ground in his distress, 
while another, at the head of tl>c couch, raises him by the hand. 
The figure at the feet,* who has already been mentioned (p. 113), has 
his robe (chuddar) drawn over his head, somewhat as women wear 

' Inthe A]3N<a sculpture (Uiin;e.«(.s Amarrtrait\ p. 99) this persoiinjife seems to be 
represeoted the htiye figure behind the feet of Buddha, and there be has no rod. 
In the Bombay V. and .A. Museum is a much damned replica, 14 inches b^' 11, of 
ill. 74, and another in b?tter preservation (21 inches by Ip) without the fallen monk, 
and with Vajrapkai behind the fi}?ure at the feet. Both are from Marjaii tope near 
Mifan Khkn. There ia also another ropy, about 20 inches by lo, from Chinglai 
Stdpa, much like the two figured in ill. 70 and 72.—J.B. 
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the sdrt ; he carries a thick rod or staff,—sometimes it is repre¬ 
sented as a number of thin rods bound together {fasces )^—the 
upper end being thicker or broader than the shaft. Whoever he 



may^ represent, he is deeply interested in the decease: can it be 
KAsryapa? The background of the compositions is almost always 
filled in by the traditional two sAla trees of the little wood of Kusi- 
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nira, and among their foliage we usually find represented the Devis 
who resided in, or watched over them, and who, on the occasion of 
the decease, are said to have thrown dou n beautiful flowers on the 
Buddha and sung in his praise. Devatas, Nagas, and other super¬ 
natural beings also showered Mandarava flowers (ErythrinafulgeMs) 
till they were knee-deep. This is probably the meaning of the 
flying figures in the upper part of the relief ill. 71. 



72. MikilpABiNiByAiu^ scbnb fbom Lobitan Tanoai. 

The monk sitting in front beside the tripod w’ater-cooler (ill. 71) 
appears in most of the reliefs, generally, but not alw"ays> facing the 
couch. He appears also in the Ajan/^ relief. In the sculpture 
from Loriydn Tangai, in the Calcutta Museum, measuring 2 ft. 4 in. 
long by I ft. 4 in. high, w^e have one of the most artistic represent¬ 
ations as well as the most elaborate in detail (ill. 71). In this, and 
in another from the same locality (ill. 72) ,w’e obsen-'e that the fallen 
figure is Vajrap&ni. The replica (ill. 73) from Kifarko/ in Swktj 
and now in the British Museum, is on a slab 16 inches long by 10 
high, and there Vajrapini is represented standing at the head of the 
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couch, holding up his right hand in dismay and grief at the demise 
of the Master whom he had constantly followed to protect. The 
relief from Natthu (ill. 74) is almost a copy of this. 

The representations of this subject differ in minor details, but the 
general features seem to persist down to modern times: these 
permanent features must have been regarded as essential. In most 



of the copies of this scene we find these,—(i) the small figure of an 
ascetic seated in front of the couch on which the dying .^kvamuni 
lies; (2) Vajrapi/fi—the bearer of the vajra;.(s) a naked fi are 
close by; (4) the Sila trees, between which the couch was placed, 
usually wdth the Tree Spirits (females) rising among the foliage and 
adoring the Teacher; (5) the robed figure with (or without) a rod 
or baton, at the foot of the couch; and (6) the gods and other 
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attendants. Careful study may yet determine satisfactorily who 
are intended by each of the individuals thus represented; but the 
legends must be our guide. We read of Subhadra, the BrAhmana 
heretic (possibly a follower of the naked Tirthakas) being converted 
by the dying Buddha and immediately entering NirvAwa; of Ananda, 
Aniruddha and UpAvana attending the dying Master; of VajrapAwi’s 
g^eat grief; of the visit of the Malla chiefs of KusinAra; and of 
Klyyapa’s arrival and worship of the sage’s feet.^ Possibly these 
may be identified in one or other of the reliefs. 



7t. Buddha’s Nikvana. Relief from the upi>er monastery at Natthu (YAsufz&i). 

From Cole, Pr. Sat. Montu , pi. 16. 

Among the striking features presented by the Gandhara sculptures 
is the fact that, beside figures of quite perfect formation, cases of 
awkwardness occur that otherwise appear only in works of primitive 
art. The sketch (ill. 74) of the Nirva//a scene shows the usual 
arrangement with the deities round the couch, &c. Here the well- 
formed figure at the Buddha’s feet and the stiffly depicted monk 
alone represent contrasts such as are met with only in the decay 
of art. The mechanically executed figure, too, of the reclining 
Buddha, from the expression of the face, is simply a standing figure 
laid down. If we turn the picture round, w’e have simply the up¬ 
right statue before us. 

This composition—tw'o other replicas of w^hich are found in Cole’s 
collection^—gives evidence of having been long in vogue, for modern 

* Kockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 138. The Araddma Saiaka (x, 10) mflntioiis thiit on 
the octrision of the Nirv&m, a Bhik^ha, iSakra, Brahma, and Aniruddha each chaunted 
a separate Terse. [In the aboTe detfcriptions I haTe not quite followed Professor 
Grtinwedel’s text.—J.B.] 

* Cole. u.s. pi. 16,2; or lad. MoiUs. pL 121; conf Cole, pi. 17, 4, and 22. 
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Tibetan and Chino-Japanese representations (conf. ill. 75 and 76) 
still .show-clear signs of having been based on the old. GAndh&ra 
reliefs. 

Clearly the entour¬ 
age of Buddha’s 
death-bed has 
g^own with the em¬ 
bellishment of the 
Buddha legends. 

Along with Bud¬ 
dha’s chief disciples 
are assembled as 
mourners not only 
representatives of 
all classes of the 
gods, but of all 
the demons: NAgas, 

Garu^as,. all sorts 
of monsters, and 
representatives of 
all living creatures. 

Particular figures, 
still clearly defined 
in GandhAra, as we 
hav^e already men¬ 
tioned, have dis¬ 
appeared from the 
number of the 
mourners. It is 
one of the ingenious suppositions of Vincent Smith that the 
subject-matter of this most expressive -composition of old Buddhist 
art has been derived from Greek and Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 

The composition of the reliefs oi the G 4 ndhAra monasteries 
is throughout based upon ancient models. The relief itself is set 
deeper than was the case in the older Indian art: for the sculptors 
of the A.roka period, and of the schools that sprang therefrom, 
executed hardly any but flat reliefs. The individual figures of the 
G 4 ndh 4 ra reliefs are types of statuary arranged beside one another, 
starting from the middle, and groupd aJways according to the import¬ 
ance of the individual figure (conf. ill. 45, 69, &c.). 

The same figure can even be used in the representation of different 
scenes: thus the figure of Buddha in the different scenes of his life 
is based upon a reproduction of a few statuary motifs; this adapt¬ 
ability is remarked in the case of accessory figures, eg. (ill. 46 and 
48) gods, disciples, spectators, devotees, soldiers and servants. We 
at once think of model figures brought together in the mechanical 
execution, more or less numerous according to the means which the 
donor wished, or was in a position to spend on a relief. Side figures 



73. NibvAna (Mya-noak-,uas) of Gautama (Sha- 
K) a-thub-pa). From an old Tibeton paintin/if, 
Origiiiul in Berlin Museum. 
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would sometimes change their rdles: a figure that in one relief 
throws down flowers, in another may throw stones—even at Buddha. 



76.^ Niivama of Gautama Buddha. A Japtnese painting from a 
Chineae copy. The couch of the dying is surrounded by his disciples, 
gods, and representatiree of all clames of living beings. Above tire 
Shla trees is the weeping mother of Buddha, descending from heaven. 
Conf. Hofmann, Bitddka~Pamtkeom vom Ifipon, 

Original in Berlin Museum. 


^is form of composition, due to ancient influences, is retained in 
Buddhist art and is powerful and permanent in the northern canon; 
on the reliefs of Boro Bui/ur, in Java, the compositions are also put 
together according to this plan. From these reliefs, which have 










PARALLEL COMPOSITIONS. 


been constructed purely on antique models; and which, separated' 
from one another by small columns and pillars, have served as 
gallery decorations, a series of scenes is afforded by slabs known to 
me, which are either model compositions (this is more rarely the 
case), or which have been copied from still older ones. It thus 
happens that the 

Lumbinfgarden, 

if A 77. FbaOMBHT of a BBLIIF with BBFBBBBirTATlUll 

—Maya, Prajapati, q, Bvddha’b Nibvama. Swit district. 

BrahmA, Sakka be- Original in Berlin Museum, 

hind PrajApatt, girls 

with palm-branches and pitchers (conf. ill. 64,86, and Cole, pi. 11,2, 
10 [only two girls] ; Vincent Smith, pi. 9). Gautama leaving 
his palace, in full composition: Gautama on horseback on the 
shoulders of the earth, before him the palm-bearer, beside him MAra, 
^ards in flight, and god of the gate (conf. ill. 50, 51 and 54). The 
simplest form of this representation shows only the Bodhisattva 
riding out from a gate.^ In this composition the artistic element 
is striking (conf. p. 27). Further, a series of scenes from 
the miracles of Gautama while he sojourned upon 
the earth. The construction of these last-named reliefs is usually 
thus:—In the centre stands Gautama coming from the left, near 
him VajrapAifi alone or w’ith disciples atid people also near; Gautama 

> Oottf. Arnold. Light of Ana, iU. p. 86; Biiig«>m Anar^oati, p. 81. 
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opposite then Gautama ith his entourage, converts or devotees 
(conf. ill. 57, 69).* 

Gautama usually takes a position reminding us of the ancient 
sacrificing commanders, the alms-bowl {/>dtra) taking the place of 
the patera (conf. ill. 7^ and Verdffentlichungen aus d. K^l Mus. 
furVolkerkundc^ Berltn^\ ^ 130). 

These compositions, generally very similar, must no longer be 
regarded, I think, as representations of a fixed legend, but as a 
mark of respect for Buddha on the occasion of a conversion, a 
miracde, &c., which had been performed by him. From architectural 
considerations, uniformity of the relief may have been the standard 
for these forms. 

According to this, we would have before us the very reverse of 
the Ajoka style. In these compositions (conf. pp. 65fT ) the situation 
is always broadly and readily worked out, but generally without a 
central group, as Buddha is Vanting in them. But in the Gindh^ra 
representations we have Buddha and his entourage as a model, 
which, by certain. local indications, attributes, and such like^ is 
apparently described as connected with a certain legend. Unfor- 
tunatefy, this model has proved absolutely indestructible in later 

Buddhist art. 

As an example, 
let us select some 
reliefs representing 
a legend that has 
already been 
brought under no¬ 
tice, from which the 
differences will be 
made more distinct. 

Besides these re¬ 
liefs, composed so 
as to constitute a 
series, each of which 
gives by itself a 
complete and self- 
interpreting repre- 

7a UmcvilvJv Kasyata and the fike ^ovdeb. sentation, we very 

Uniiiwedel, Bmddk. iSimd. S, 8, Abb. 10. frequently find a 

blending of two or 

more compositions on o n e slab. 

I have treated in detail the representation of the conversion by 
Buddha of UnivilvA Klryapa as it is pictured on the reliefs of the 
east gateway'at SAncht (above p. 61). The theme is also a favourite 
one in GandhAra. 

The first part of the legend (the fire-miratle, conf above p. 62) is 

* 'RiMt bui-iuuned c<HnpoaHtioiis,-tberefor«, take place of the schemaiic repre- 
aaotatioiia of the A«oka period characteriaed in note 1, p. S7. 
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also represeivted in detail on the relief from GandhSra sketched in 
ill. 78. The disciples endeavour to quench the fire with their l6/^s 
filled with water, while K^jyapa arrives leaning on his staff. 
Buddha stands behind him with the snake in his alms-bowl. 

But this relief belongs to the detailed narrative panels, forming 
the upper portion of a larger slab, the undefr half of which is almost 
completely destroyed.^ The sketch of the thunderbolt-bearer on 



ill. 46 is taken from the lower part, which is very interesting in con¬ 
nexion with tbe Klsyapa legend. 

The sto^ relates further that KAryapa still did not bow. Then 
Buddha cafised the whole precincts .to be flooded, and walked away 
over the water in presence of the Brihmanas. Both phases ,of the 
> See*/M<. Montt, pi. 181 , %. 1. Conf. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 295 . 
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kA^yapa legend abbreviated. 


legend seem now to be employed in order to celebrate Buddha as 
master ** over fire and water/’ To this belong two reliefs which are 
among those running continuously: ill. 79, 80. On ill. 79, Buddha 
is seen standing, turned slightly to the right, surrounded by laics— 
men and women ; the bearer of the thunderbolt—in this instance, a 


bearded figure—follows him ; water springs up before him in which 
stand lotus flowers. It might be doubted whether this represented 
the water wonder of UruvilvA, but Buddha holds in his right hand his 
alms-bowl,—as the ancient sacrificing commander does the patera,— 
but,—owing to its derivation from a foreign type,—it is repre¬ 
sented very small, and in it lies the snake. This proves the 
connexion of this relief with the Kisyapa legend. 

In relief No. 8o,‘ Buddha appears between eight worshippers, 

facing us, with his right hand raised ; 
water springs up under him, on which 
he stands. His nimbus is surrounded 
by flames. I believe we have here the 
most abbreviated form of the repre¬ 
sentation of the Uruvilv^ miracle: 
Buddha is reverenced as master of the 
elements of fire and water.^ It is in¬ 
teresting to compare this with the 
representation of this legend at Ama- 
rAvatl: Fergusson, Tree and Serp, 

___ Wor. pi. Ixx. This is still from the 

Sahohao. Standpoint of the old school: there 

pi. 17. Buddha is awanting, but is expressed 


by the Dharma symbol. 

A further example of the combined panel is found in ill. 50,|and 
the closely related one in No. 81 ; both belong indeed to the older 
period when the figures were all represented of the same size. A 
reduced and much curtailed replica of the whole composition appears 
above the chief figure on the relief from Muhammad NAri, shown in 
ill. 82. All three represent the leaving.home of Gautama. On the 
first-named relief, the upper composition is much destroyed, though 
Gautama is seen rising from his couch; beside it stand two female 
figures almost completely defaced, and n armed YavanAni. The 
lower composUion has been more full described above. On the 
small replica (ill. 82) the rising from the couch is represented in the 
lower composition : sleeping women sit in the corners. The upper 
representation, which unfortunately is injured also, shows Gautama, 
and under him the MahApaMavt on whose shoulders Gautama him¬ 
self stood; before him, as it appears, his faithful Channa, and behind 
him th^ head of his horse KaiiMaka. 


Better preserved and quite distinct in all details is the relief from 
JamAlgarht, now in the Labor Museum, represented in ill. 87. It 
gives two stages of the story, and is also specially interesting from 


* ZtiiMck, 2. Dral. Morg. OmeU», 1888,8. 460, note 1. 
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its architectural forms in which we find such a mixture of styles.— 
the alcoves panelled on the roofs in the later Gra;co-Roman style, 
the pillars with Persepolitan capitals and Indian bases, the Buddhist 
rail pattern of frieze, and the ornate Hellenic or Roman torus. The 



81. Gautama Buddha about to lbavk home. 

Relief from Jam&lgarbt in YAsufziU. (Labor Museum). 

upper portion of the sculpture shows Gautama reclining on a couch, 
attended by women, one of whom sits on the front of the couch 
with her feet on a stool (pddapixha), and one behind seems to fan 
him, and girls are performing on musical instruments—a flat harp 
(such as is still used in Burma),drums,a flute,and cymbals (Jdlas)\ 
while two dancing girls [kanchtikini )—one on each side—beyond 
the pillars, shew their performances. -The lower half of the slab 















LEAVING HOME. 


^30 

presents Gautama seated on the front of his wife’s couch, contem¬ 
plating the sleeping musicians He then felt more disgusted, we 
are told, with the vanities of life, and determined to accomplish the 
renunciation (abhinishkramana). Behind the couch are two spirits^ 



82 . Kklikf with Buddha knthboked. 

Pound At Muhammad Niiri in Yd8ufz4t. Cole, Pr. S. Mont*, pi. 1. 


one in the form of an old man, possibly Dharmach4rin, who made 
all the sleepers contort themselves, or Lalitavyliha, who prevented 
all sounds from being heard. To the rijght and left, in niches or 
windows, are YavanSnts, or Ionian female guards—two of whom 
are armed with spears. Above, from a balcony, the gods look 
down : Sdrya (the sun) to the right and Chandra (the moon) to the 
left of a bull,'that is the sign Taurus {Tdvuri or Vai^kha) It was 
on Tuesday, at the full moon ofVaixikha in the Nakshatra or 
astcrism of Vij^kh^, that the l^ends say Gautama was bom, arid 
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this representation would agree with that date. But the conception 
and renunciation are both placed at full moons of Ash4////a (June- 
July) in the Nakshatra Uttara-Ash&^/Aa, when the siJin would be in 
Karka or Cancer, and in conjunction with Pushy a (I'ishya) “ the 
king of-6tars.”^ The representation then seems intended to shovv 
the sun in connexion with the constellation of the Bull, perhaps 
between two personified “houses” of the moon in the month 
Ash 4 </^a: evidently the night of that month on which the moon 
was full was thereby intended. Perhaps this is an indication of the 
date when, in the artist's opinion, Gautama's flight took 
place; but it does not agree with the tradition, but with the date 
of the birth. But this is by the way. What is important here is 
the similarity of the whole composition to early Christian ivory 
tablets.* 

By the combination of different scenes in one relief, the old 
-principle of composition is thus again reverted *to, according to 
which the complete representation of the different phases of an 
event was related, as it were, by the repetition of the same figures. 
Yet, owing to regularly arranged decorative elements, the different 
groups remain separated. The influence of ancient art was also 
strong enough to preserve the prominence of the j^rincipal scene or 
of the chief figure, to which the others had to be subordinated. 
Many reliefs contain a representation of Buddha as princi|>Hl figure 
enthroned in the centre, and on the left, on a smaller scale, .stand 
servants or worshippers ; and smaller compositions,-often only rows 
of figures, are found under and above the central group Among 
the reliefs from the monasteries of Gandh^ra are> scmi-cirCular 
pediments containing a principal scene bel(^w, and two concentric 
arches over it, filled with smaller figures (ill. 58, 84). One of the most 
richly carved of these pieces in the Calcutta Museum is a pediment 
slab from Loriyin Tangai (fig. 83), measuring 3 feet wide by about 
25 inches high.—a portion having been broken from the top. On 
the capitals of pillars that appear at each side, sit Devas adoring 
the Buddha who occupies the centre. In a band just inside the 
outer moulding of the arch are'figures, perhaps^also of Devas, one 
above another; within this is a torus covered with leaf or scale 
ornament, and inside this again two arches Tdivide the area into a 
lower semi-cirgular and two upper lunulate spaces. * 'fhe narrow 
ends of the lunular areas are occupied by dragons or NAgas having 
snake bodies, fish tails, wings, forefeet, and human busts. Above 
them are human or divine'^figures worshipping Buddha enthroned 
at the apex of each^rch. In the scene l^low, Buddha sits under 

* iTitiara in one place (ppJ 54-55) fixee the conception at the full ‘moon 

of VaiHkha, in the naks^tfa yi«akhil, and “when in conjunction with Pui»hya^; but 
Pualiym (b Cancri) being eeatioely 7(P ea«it of Tsurua, the full moon must have l^n 
fully eeveu hours behii^ it; um if ihe conception were not in AshAdXa, the birth 
could not have been in Vai^^kha, as is always stated. Conf. 8. Hardy, Man. JBmdk. 
pp. 144,140,163; LoL ns/, pp. 26,74,183; 191,193; Kem, Jfaa. BsiWA pp. 13n^ 17. 
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a canopy and preaches his Law to a group of females on his right 
and mides on his left, while figures (Devas?) look down from 
balconies above on each side. Buddha in the Tushita heavens, 



whither he is said to have gone to teach and convert his mother, 
may be suggested by this scene: but the identification is altogether 
uncertain. 

Terraces are also occasionally carved to separate the different 
parts of a relief, and then the whole scene reminds one of a festal 
procession marching through a crowded street in which the cult- 
picture is shown as stationary or is being carried along. The Chinese 
pilgrims describe such festivals in whi<% the faithful upon the xoof- 
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terraces showered down wreaths of flowers upon the great idols.^ 

The construction of the sacellum in the temple, witt the image 
of Buddha in the middle and the ornamental reliefs round about, 
provided another model for 
these compositions. The 
steles, in the centre of which 
Buddha stands or sits, are 
then much reduced; beside 
him are disciples and monks: 

•above rises a pointed arch, in 
which a conversion-scene—as 
replica of some much em¬ 
ployed composition —is repre-. 
sented (ill. 84).® Pillarsr-^ 
before which stand followers 
of Buddha, or groups reduced 
from larger compositions— 
make a complete whole of the 
slab. 

It is very interesting to find 
that, this kind of steld com¬ 
position is still stereotyped 
in the style of the reliefs, and 
especially of the pictures • of 
Tibetan ecclesiastical art and 
of the Buddhist school of 
Japan. This is most strikingly 
shown by a comparison of 
ill. 82 with the modern Tibetan 
picture from Nga-ri-Khor-sum 
(ill. 85): the connection is very 
striking. At any rate, the 
transitions mentioned prove 

once more in r^ard to *ts UukUiii. 

that in the main the Qan- prom % sciripture io 8. KensingftOT Miueum. 
dh^ra sculptures dominate the From Fergiuron and Burgem, Cave Templee, 
art of northern Buddhism, so P* 

that we may justly hope that an acquaintance with the iconography 







^ The splendour of these ancient feaste, as well as many characteristic features still 
to be fouud in Tibet, Mongolia, and especially in Siam and Japan even in modern 
times, shows that Buddhist pcmimism cannot have been so very terrible: we might just 
as well sf^k of‘Buddhist optimism. Conf. A. Pfnngst, JS*m deuteeher Bvddhiet, 8 .43, 
* The illustration affords a characteristic example of this class of reliefs. These 
stelds have been taken to be conventional representations of the fronts of cells orsmaU 
shrines. This may be so; but they seem to have been employed decoratively as pedi¬ 
ments of a sort. The lower scene in fig. 84 presents Buddha addressing a kneeling 
figure with two attendants. On Buddha’s right is 8 akra with the vajra and behind 
him a figure in reverential attitude, while above are four Devas throwing down flowers. 
The middle is occupied by Buddha teaching, seated under a square canopy—an unustud 
form,—with two attendants,—perhaps Devas,—and worshipped by three figuree bn 
each side and Devas above. The tibird storby also represents Buddha and attendants; 
and.ahove all is the Fdira or alms-bowl worshipped by the Ndgas.—J.B. 
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of this modern school may provide valuable material for the ex« 
planation of the old GAndhAra reliefs. 



Ho. Tas ilooHiSATTYA Jamba (Bynms-pa): Maitbbva. 

Modem Tibetan picture from Nga-n-Kbor-sum. 

Ori^^iiiAl in Berlin Museum. 

. The decorative elements which serve as framework or 
border to the reliefs contain a series of figured and purely orna¬ 
mental forms of very varied origin. Along with such as have been 
borrowed from the older Buddhist art, appear quite a number of 
antique motifs. It is impossible to examine these individually; 
therefore only the most noteworthy will be mentioned. The 
giganto-machia relief published by Vincent Smith is only a repro¬ 
duction of a Greek motif, but it is also a unique example.^ A giant, 
seen from behind, similar to the one in the Zeus group from Per- 
gamon, threatens with his club a naked man, who with his right 
hand tears at the left snake-foot of the giant. These snake-feet are 

* J. A*, Soe. Be»g. Yol, LVIII, pt. i, p. ISlf. and pi. ix, 4; Anderson, Ar, Cat. Imd, 
Mui. pt i, p, 240; and Ind. Moats, pi. 102, 6. 
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SO coarsely executed that they look almost like fish-tails. Smith 
was the first to give the correct explanation, and he is of opinion 
that the fame of the great work at Pergamon may easily have led 
to some small replicas, of which an example came to GandhAra. 
'fhe crouching Atlases (otherwise Garu^as, see above, p. 52) are 
ilkewise^purely antique: (the Royal Museum at Berlin possesses a 
fine example of these). They serve as supports to the beams; on 
the relief from Muhammad N 4 ri shown in ill. 82; they appear,—even 
furnished with wings,—beneath the slender pillars which are partly 
of an older order. It is a favourite feature, as has beep already 
mentioned, to set before the broad pillars and columns which border 
the reliefs, a figure of Buddha alone, or Banked by upright forms of 
worshippers,—as a curtailment of a larger relief,—or a single, wor¬ 
shipping figure', and so on. Of quite special interest is the figure 



86. Buddha’s birth ui the LumbinI Grove. 
Maya and Prajapnti before Brahma and <S'akni. 
From a G&ndhara relief in Labor Museum. 


ermnloyed as a pillar ornament in ill. 86:—the Ram-bearer, the 
Kriophoros. It is perhaps, more than a strange coincidence that 
this Hermes representation (which, in ancient Christian art, was 
adopted as a symbol of the Good Shepherd) appears on a Buddhist 
monument and in evident reference to’the founder of Buddhism. 
Smith’s attention has been chiefly drawn to the contact that has 
taken place with Christian art. If one compares with the Ram- 
bearcr the statue of the Good Shepherd in the Christian Museum 
of the Lateran (conf. Spencer Northcote, Roma. Sotteranea, p.299). 
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one cannot fail to remark a certain resemblance. The clothing is 
the same, and among the GAndhAra sculptures known to me it no¬ 
where else appears. 

What the figure carries, however, cannot be quite made out. 
We may perhaps derive a hint from a sculpture in the Labor 
Museum of a man pouring out what may be meant to represent 
money at the feet of a seated figure, as described by Dr. J. Burgess 
{Jour. Ind. Art and In. vol. VIII, pi. 14, 3, and p. 37 ; or sep. ed. 
pi. 12, 3, and p. 15). 

It is the so-called “tribute bearer” of the late antique art, so 

often appearing on ivory 
diptychs, which we must 
.so generally draw upon as 
important parallels for the 
explication of our GAn- 
dhara sculptures.^ At 
Aja;//A also the “tribute 
bearer ” is employed 
decoratively (ill. 87). 

The representation of the 
tribute-bearers brings us to 
the so-called world-protectors. In Bauddha mythology, the 
mountain. Meru, in the centre of the universe, is guarded by four 
“ heroic like ” kings of the demons. These are:—Kubera*, Kuvera, or 
VairrAvafia, also called Dhanada. Dhanapati, Yaksha-rAja, &c., the 
HindA Plutus or god of wealth; he is regent of the north, and his attri- 
butesare—a pike with a flag, and a rat ormungoose that vomits jewels; 
his colour yellow ;—ViruifAaka, the ruler of the south and chief of 
the KumbhAif</as, his attributes being a helmet of the skin of an 
elephant’s head and a long sword; his colour is green ;—VirApAksha, 
the red king of the west and ruler of the NAgas, whose attributes 
are a jewel and snake; and Dhr/tarAsh^ra, the white guardian of 
the east and ruler of the Gandharvas, whose attribute is a mandoline.’ 

In the Labor Museum is a sculpture, referred to above, which 
perhaps represents Kubera {Jour. Jnd. Art, &€. vol. VIII, pi. 14, 3, 
and p. 37). It presents a king sitting on a throne, wearing a richly 
ornamented turban; beside him is a smaller figure—a Yaksha. 
Further, at his feet is the tribute-bearer, who is emptying out a bag 

* Conf. Duruy-Uerizberg, Qesch. d. rdmtsvken KaUerreick*, Bd. V, S. 409. So far as 
the oorrelatiou between Christian and Indian art is concerned, I can only indicate 
some of the modes 111 which the Indian may have influenced the Christian ; first of all, 
the **folded hands” already noticed by Curtius (Arcknol.Zeit. N.F. Bd. YllI,88.90ft) 
and the Indian atijalt must be mentioned; the lions of St. Barlaam, Buddha’s simkd- 
tama ; St. John’s cup with the snake, the alms-boa 1 with the Nftga in Buddha’s hand,— 
are matters 1 can only mention in passing. 

* In China these Chaturmah^riljas, or four great kings, are placed as guardians at the 
temple gates. In Japan the> are re8i)ectively,—Bishamon, holding a club in his right 
hand and a chaitya-shaped casket in h!s left, with his feet on two demons; Zfichb-tei^, 
seated on a dragon, and holding a scroll and brush; Kdmoko, holding a vajrm with 
three points, and sitting on a demon; and Ji-koku, alM seated on a demon.—J.B. 



87. Rkpbesentation of^‘Tribute-beaber8,” 
from Ajawfil. 




KUBERA. LOKAPALAS. 


of gold. This sack with the gold rolling out, is replaced, in modem 
pictures, by the rat, or rather ichneumon or mungoose (Sansk. 
nakula ; Hind, ne- 

The reason for this \ 

we know not^ Ku- / \ 

bera is by far the ( 

most prominent of 

among the seven 

Even in the Ajoka \i 

sented, and at Bara- 

hat he is named in j \V 

statue on a gate- 

ingham,^/Etfr4»/, 

represented by Bur- / f/li\j [(i\ 

gess, has also been ^ \ \ 7//// // /jil 

identified as a Lo- I I 1 1 //III I / m 

kapAla(/^.Pl.i3,fig. I W I 

i,andpp.3i,37). It <^ W-^SH lllliy '«//K/lifKirW _a-J 
is in the British 

MuseuiA and is fjr/i Ifll^w 1 

about 18 -inches in I W /llV^ijll 

height, but some- /iW/ / 

what damaged, .x rTfalTr 

The principal figure lyV^ilLy I l»/ W 

wearsarichlyjewel- 

led turban after the ) 

R&jpfit style, and / 

holds a pike in his 1 ,,,, _-—:---- 

left hand; the right gg so-called Ihdo-Sktthiah kieo. 

hand is gone. His From a oast in the 8. Kensio^rton Mneenmaiid in the 
right foot rests on Mua. f. valkerkunde, Berlin, 

the regal footstool, 

and a small figure stands by each knee. On the base one attendant, 

* If tlie Gallic divinitj represented by Dumy-Hertzberg, O^tek. de» f^wriea 
Kaimrreieie*, Bd. 1, 8.148, is to be depended upon, ire bare the saoe nn^if bidoie 
na. The god aits between Hermee and ApoUo, with legs croesed in Indian ftfhum; 
from a sa^ he shakes out what appear to bewh nuts before a couple of st^; on 
the gable above him is a rat! Cm. the explanation of A- Foocher, Mtv. de VBiH d, 
MB. tome XXX, p. 866f.; and see Glskas, 18 Mar. 188^ 8s. ISaff. 


Wkt 


88. The so-called Iedo-Sktthiae kieo. 
From a cast in the 8. Kensington Mnsenmand in the 
Mns. f. Ydlkerkunde, Berlin. 
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in the middle, sits on an animal; another, on the left, presents 
some offering ; to the right,one addresses the figure in the middle; 

and a female kneels behind in 



89 RePBEHBNTATION of P*A68>8KY£8-F0, 
VirAf/Anka.! 


a precatory attitude. 

With this we may compare 
a figure at Labor (ill. 88), which 
is usually, described as an 
Indo-Skythian king. Two 
things here are of special in¬ 
terest:— I. The little attend¬ 
ant figures which surround 
the chief one. This is 1 a 
peculiarity of the declining 
antique, which represents the 
portraits of emperors as larger 
than the surrounding soldiers, 
servants, and tribute-bearers; 
2. The portrait-like character 
of the heads of the figures 
described. Could actual kings 
have been represented as 
Lokap 41 as ? 

If it is probable that we 
have here a figure of Kubera, 


then it is manifestly useless to seek to identify the others. 



90. Coin of 1)kme- 
TB 108 , son of Ku- 
thydeinos.-* 


Only Viru</Aaka, king of the south, is re¬ 
markable because of his attribute, wearing, as 
above pointed out, the skin of an elephant’s 
head over his scalp (ill. 89). In this, moreover, 
he has a very remarkable Hellenic counterpart 
in Demetrios, son of Euthydeinos I, who is repre¬ 
sented on his coins- with just .•'Uch a head¬ 
covering,—a distinction possibly icferring back 
to the heroic deeds attributed to Alexander the 
Great (ill, 90). 


Mtscella neous Sculptu res. 

Before passing from these reliefs a few other sculptures from 
GandhAra may be here noticed. The two illustrations 7 and 40 are of 
sculptures from Sw 4 t and evidently have belonged to the same monu- 


* From an original Pekin Iiamaist miniature on silk in the Berlin Museum fiir Vdlk- 
erkunde. Conf. OnginalmUtetlungeH amt dem Kgl, Mmt.f. Vblkerk. Bd. V, S. 110 

^ Coins play an important part, in the development of the north Buddhist types. 
Notioe, for example, the derivatiou of the i8iva t^'^pe from the ancient Poseidon (conf. 
Goblet d*Alviella, Ce qme Vlmde doU a la Grkce, p. 30; and P.'Gardner, Catalogue Ind. 
Coiat: Greek^ 4r., Ktmgt, pi. v, 1) ; the same type meets us in the bronae from Kho- 
ten in rotiockmgja Zametki, p. 3^ pi. xi, 6. The victorious emperor represented in 
ill. 33 is likewise a coin-tviie; the tikrasvat! type in ill. 56 also appears on Gupta coins 
<V. A. Smith). Conf. Glohmt, 18 Mar. 1899,*Ss. 169ff. 

* Conf. P. Gardner, Cai. of lad. Cotas, 1886,.pl. ii, 9-12. 
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ment and to the same frieze or dado. The Corinthian pillars sunk 
into the dividing spaces at the ends of the panels are identical. The 
individualization of the faces is particularly marked. In fig. 7 the 
central figure is a royal personage seated upon a throne with a very 
ajitique style of back. Overhead is a large canopy hung with 
tassels; below' is a footstool; and at each end of the throne stand 
chauri bearers,—the face of one of them being destroyed. In front, 
at each side are tw'o persons, seated on what seem to be cushioned 
stools carved w'ith considerable care. Each holds a round bottle or 
vessel with'his left hand; and-the one on the king’s left, w'ho is the 
older, raises his hand in addressing him. This scene naturally sug¬ 
gests the story of the Brihmayra explaining to Suddhodana the 
dream of M^ya previous to the birth of Gautama, or perhaps the 
omens after his birth.^ 

Ill. 40 represents separately the second part of the scene in ill. 64, 
or the seven steps {saptapaddni) taken by the new'-born Bodhi- 
sattva. Here the gods only are represented as present. .Satakrat^ 
or Sakka, the legend says, had dispersed the 
attendants by a storm of wind and rain; and 
here he stands on the infant Gautama’s left, 
clad much as a Brihma/ia, with a high turban 
and holding the vajra^ in his right hand. 

Brahm 4 , bearded, with his hair in a ja\.d and 
with the kamandalu or ascetic’s w'ater vessel, 
stands on his right. Other Devas appear be¬ 
hind, and a canopy is held over the infant, who 
alone has the nimbus. In the relief, fig. 64, 
the infant Buddha is represented pointing with 
the right hand up to heaven and with the left to 
the earth, in sign of taking possession of the 
w'orld. This is the legendary attitude still pre¬ 
served in China and Japan,* DI.AsitaindBupdha. 

Connected with the scenes from the infancy ^ xvil 
of Gautama w'e might expect the incident of the 
visit of the ascetic or /?/shi Asita to Suddhodana; and among 
the wall-paintings at Aja»/& w'as one on the right sidt of Cave XVl 
which w'as long pointed out as representing the old hermit* holding 
the child in his hands (ill. 91), Unfortunately, this and neighbour- 

* Rhys Davids, Bmddk, Birth Stories^ p. 63; Bigandet, Leg. of Qantama^ vol. I, 
pp. 29f.; Beal, I'o-dko^ing-tmm-king^ id Sae. Bke, Baet^ vol. XIX, p. 8. 

* In these 64ndli4ra sculptures the oajra is not forked at the ends, as is usual in 
Nep&l, Tibet, Ac. The vajra with single-|iointed ends is still in use in Japan, and 
known as the i<d-ird, as distinguished from the saM-I-d—with three prongs, and tlm 

having five points. 

’ a bronae figure of Tsnjd Shaln (the iJ^^t Skkya) in the Musee Guiniet.— 
PetU GnideilL (1897) pp. 196,198. In Tibet called lha*6ehe, * the god who came down.* 

* Burgess, AVer om Bamddha Book Templet etJjkntA^ P-80; Boek TempUtfP. S08. 
Goof. j. Muir in Ini. Ant, xeL VII, pp. ZSfif.; Beal, Bern. Leg. of Bmddha, ». fifif ; 
Griffiths. Pnintu^e ofAjenti^ vd, I, 45; and Mrs. I^ir*s IMe in Ane. Iniin, pp« 
848-857. Widi this pietoie eon^are the soulpture of Silenus and the infant Baoehu^ 
intheLoavrs llnseom: Hoswiann, Die Outer mnd Meroen, p. 187. 
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ing scenes were ruined by natives about the time Mr. Griffiths was 
copying these paintings. 

Still another of the infancy stories is given on the lower part of 
the panel figured in ill. 92. This may be compared with a small 

relief, about 8 inches by 
4, in the British Museum, 
probably from Sikri,^ 
which represents the 
child taken to the Vima- 
lavyuha garden to be 
decked with the royal 
jewellery, of which event 
we have so detailed an 
account in the ninth chap¬ 
ter of the Lai it a Vis tar a : 

All the gems on his 
person were lost as the 
glow-worm’s spark in the 
light of day.”- Two at¬ 
tendants here pour water 
OB his head to bathe him : 
this service is ascribed 
to the gods immediately 
after his birth. Two 
nurses hold him or put 
on the ornaments; and 
two Devas behind them 
pay reverence withjoined 
hands. Above this is 
another compartment re¬ 
presenting two bahe-headed figures, the front one with nimbus and 
trobylos—almost certainly Buddha,—meeting four others wearing 
turbans, differently dressed and perhaps bearing presents,—the first 
of whom Buddha converses with. 

For comparison with the figures 67 and 68,—the latter in the 
Berlin Museum—we may here add a representation of a remarkable 
relief from SwAt (ill. 93). It presents Buddha addressing an ascetic 
BrAhmana, sitting in his pdnsdla or leaf hut, while behind the former 
stands Sakka as his protecting genius, in his usual scanty clothing 
and abundant hair, clasping his-mace ox,vajra in his right hand. 
The meeting here might suggest that with GayA KAjyapa; but the 
absence of any indication of what neighbouring reliefs may have 
represented prevents any certain identification. Possibly this is 
from the same place as fig. 40. 

In the Indian Museum at Calcutta is a fine relief from the LoriyAn 
Tangai stApa. The subject is the visit of Indra to 5 'Akya Simha at 

* /ovr. /. AH and Ind. vol. VIII, pp. 35, 76, and pi. 10, fig, 2. 

* Fottoaox, Le Lai. Vut. pp. llOf.; and Beal, EowMotie Lejfend^ pp. 64-66. 



92. UxTHiNa THB infaKt Gautama, Ac. 
From a photograph of a relief from Sw5t. 
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the Indrajaila hill (ill. 94). It is on a slab 3 feet 10 inches high by 
2 feet 8 inches wide, and represents the scene in a much more de¬ 
veloped form than as it appears elsewhere, in an archaic style,—on an 



93 . BrD*DH4 AITD ASCBTIC BbAHMANA. 

Belief from Swftt; from s phot 6 gnph. 

inscribed fragment from Bar 4 hat, on the north gateway at SAncht, 
at Gay^, and in another sculpture, in the Calcutta Museum, from 
Mathuri.^ A comparison of these versions, is very instructive as 
helping us to trace the influence of the original Hindu conceptions 
on the G 4 ndhira art, which took over the models and modified them 
according to a higher artistic standard. The story of Indra desiring 
to reverence Buddha at Indraraila hill is well known,® and the 
Barihat .sculpture is labelled as “ IndasAlaguha.*^ The SwAt 
sculpture represents the visit of 5 akra and his retinue, with the 
Gandharva harper Panchajrikha, to the Buddha whilst he was 
living in the Indra^ailaguhi—a cave near Buddha-GayA. The 
entrance of the cave is surrounded by flames to represent the glory 
of the Teacher ** replpp ^i ^t with a. halo of many colours, proceed¬ 
ing to a fathom’s len^h all round his person.” Above and below, 

* The Lorij&n Taogu sealptara hu been noticed, along with the other*, by Dr. Th. 
Bloch in the Pw. A, S. Be%g, (1898), pp. 18«f. See also Cunningham, Bharkmi, pi. 
xxTiii, 4, and p. 88 ; MaMhodhi, pi. Yiii, 6 ; Pergu^n, T. and 8er. War, pi. wcix, 1, 
and p. 188; Ind. MoiUm. pL 00,1; and Anderson, Arch, Coll. Ind. Mat, pt. r, p. 188; 
S. Hardj, Man. Bmdh. pp. 896f. 

• Beal, ▼ol. II, p. 180; Trav. of FahJkian, p. 110; Foe-homo-In, pp. 868 - 8 ; 

8 . Hardy, Mm», Bmdh. pp. 808f.; oonf. Ehya Davids, Buddh, Birth Sioriat, p. 186- 
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SAKKA AT INDRASAILA. dIPANKARA. 


the birds, beasts, and trees indicate the isolation of the place. 
Indra appears as a royal personage on the right, doing reverence to 
The ascetic, with his parasol-bearer close behind, and the Devas of 
his train beyond on both sides. His peculiar crown or headdress 



W. Buddha yisitrd bt ^STakba at jbi Indrasaila Catf. 

A Mculptare from Tjoriy&ii ISiiiKAi in tlie Calcutta Muneum. 

is very similar to what we find also in the MathurA sculpture. The 
figure of the Gandharva musician, on the other side, has been 
much damaged by the fracture of the stone, but his, harp is still 
visible. This sculpture may well be ascribed to the best period of 
CAhdhAra art. 

Among the J^taka representations, perhaps the favourite is that 
of Sumedha or Megha, who lived in the age of Dfpankara Buddha, 
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the twenty-fourth predecessor of Gautama. The legend tells how 
Megha, the disciple of Ratna {i.e. of iMaitreya Bodhisattva in a 
previous birth), obtains from Bhadra, a water-girl, some stalks of the 
Utpala flower or 
blue lotus, she has 
secured to present 
to Dipankara; these 
he throws into the 
air over the Bud¬ 
dha's head, and then 
places his deer-skin 
covering in a mud¬ 
dy place, unrolling 
his long hair for 
Dipankara to pass 
over, and so obtains 
his wish—that in a 
future age he shall 
be ^'akya Muni, 
and in intermediate 
births BhadrA shall 
be his wife. Megha 
then ascended into 
the air aud did re¬ 
verence to Buddha. 

In -two sculptures, 
one in the British 
Museum (17 inches 
by 16) and the other 
at Labor, we have 
most of the details. 

In the first, Megha 
or Sumedha is represented a second time, on a plaque in the 
air, worshipping the Buddha. Among the MahAy^na sculptures 
in the Ka«heri caves also, we find the same* scene represented 
('ill. 95),—BhadrA with her loid and flowers; Sumedha throwing his 
flowers up, which remain in the air over Dipankara; and then pro¬ 
strating himself with \i\s jatd unrolled at the feet of the Buddha.* 
One of the favourite subjects of Buddhist art was the first sermon 
in the Deer-park (Mr/gad 4 va) at Isipatana in the vicinity of 
Banaras.- “To listen to the first proclaiming of the law,evening— 

» Conf, Arch. Sur. W. Imd, rol. IV, p. 66. For th? story see J. It. Am. Soc. vol. VI 
(1873), pp. 383ff. The Kouthem version is hy Rhys Dsvicbi, Bmd. Btrik StorieM, 
pp. 8-28, where the future Buddh» is call^ Sumedha. For other examples, in the 
Calcutta and Labor Museunis, see I»d. dSontM. pH. 101, 114 (6), 140, and 147; Jour. 
Ind. Art, 4*0.. vol.TlII, pi. 11,^^. 1, 2. and p. 86. 

* The four sacred places to which pilgrimages were to be made by pioiw Buddhists 
were.—the scene of Buddha's birth or the Lumbint garden; the place of bis eiilighten- 
meQt or tiie Vajrftsana at ]Biiddha-6ay4; the place where be first preached bis J>harm9 
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like a lovely female—came; the various beings in the world all 
assembled, that they might receive the ambrosia and nectar of 
Nirviira.’* Then “ Buddha opened his mouth and preached the 



Dharmachakra and the “oldest of the five ascetics, 

Kauiri/inya, entered the first path, as did an asaHkhya of Devas. 

The illustration fig. 96, is on a relief from Sw^t, on a pane! 
measuring 27 inches wide by 16 in height. In this large group 

si Ifipslsiis; and Ihe place, near Kiutnainirm, where be peieed awav “in that utter 
paesinir awaj which leavee nothing whatever behind.” Hence Iheiie four scenee are 
natttraUjr among the meet frequent oubjeoU of repreKntation in the vculptures. Conf. 
Bbje DUTidfiy BmddkiH Sutitu, in Sue, Bkt, oftku JBuui, T<d..XI, pp. 90,155. 



Buddha’s first sermon. 
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some faces are injured as well as the rich floral cornice, but the 
scene is, as a whole, animated and artistic. We have here the five 
ascetics seated listening to Huddha ; the deer below his seat indi¬ 
cate the place; the pillar between them supports the trisula and 
wheel representative of the religious law (dharma) ; and behind 
appear the representatives of the Devas, some throwing down 
flowers on the Teacher. On his left we cannot fail to recognise 



his constant attendant 5akra with a large carefully moulded head, 
distinguished by the beard and moustache. 

The story relates that when Siddhilrtha arrived at Isipatana the 
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five ascetics who resided there “were compelled to come before him 
and worship. They afterwards washed hjs feet, and enquired 
familiarly about his health ; but Gautama informed them that they 
mu.st not address him as an equal: he was now a supreme 
Buddha.” The somewhat inferior relief, ill. 97, apparently lepre- 
.sents this part of the story, or some similar scene. 

The next illustration (fig. 98) may naturally be supposed to re¬ 
present the sequel of the attainment of supreme knowledge 
The first food offered him after his temptation was by two mer¬ 
chants and consisted of honey and wheat. But Gautama reflecting 



9H. SrPPOSRP PRRSRNTlTIOlf OF BrDnH\’H P.trB.\. 
A Gttiidliiini dciilptare in L'llinr Miisciini. 


that he must have an;alms-bowl i^pdtrd), the four MahArAjas each 
brought one of gold, which he refused ; then they brought silver, 
emerald and ruby dishes, which were also refused ; lastly, each 
brought an earthenware bowl, and Buddha “causing them to unite 
in one (lest there should be jealousy), accepted the one from all.'* 
The legend of the pdtra is a long one : it is now said to be kept iit 
SAgara’s palace at the bottom of the sea, but on the advent of 
Maitreya, it will divide into the original four, each of which is to be 
guarded by a MahArAja, as it is the palladium of Buddhism. 

One other sculpture may be referred to, as of quite remarkable 
character among these reliefs. It is on a small slab in the British 
Museum, about 16 inches long by 6 \ high (see Jour. Indian Art 
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and Industry, vol. VIH, pi. 17, fig. 1). With a quasi-Corinthian 
pillar at the right end, it represents six men, carved with unusual 
life, bareheaded, with beards and moustaches, very -muscular, and 
with boots or thick socks; but what serves as clothing reminds us of 
the Roman military tunica or kilt, growing down from their waists, 
as if parts of themselves. Each carries a spade or shovel over his 
left shoulder, except the left one who leans on his; and the second 
from the right carries some round object (a skull ?) in his right hand. 
Nothing of Indian origin resembles this unique relief.—J.B. 

A.^Fouchcr has remarked {Rev de VHist, des Rclifr. tome XX.\, 
P- 359) I have failed to point out in my account of the GAndhAra 
sculptures, that the entire development of this period of art belongs 
to the. MaliAyAna school. I had, however, taken in hand to treat 
the art forms independently of, and uninfluenced by the religious 
and theoretical development, whilst I favoured the opinion that the 
monuments must be examined, first of all .without, and unconiined 
by, any fixed religious system. 'I he forms of art, moreover, give 
so much of which the texts know nothing, and they can help us to 
nothing; while the texts themselves only become intelligible by 
acce.s.s to the forms The saying that art 4>pcaks her own language 
is ju.st as true in Indian archaeology as in we.stcrn. But it cannot 
be denied that just the con.sideration of the decisive word “ MahA- 
yAna” would have had certain advantages. My chief object w'as 
to demonstrate that the GAndhAra period was really th(i mother of 
all later Buddhist (as well as BrAhmanical) creations in art: that a 
definite history might actually be established on this basis, w'hich 
would al.so rectify the history of international influences and the 
modifications of the interpretations that Buddhist monuments have 
undergone through other religions. 

Now, in China, the four protectors of the w orld, along with the 
so-callcd “ fat-beilied Buddha,” or Ho-shang “wdth the .sack,” repre- 
.sent a pentad, which arc so arranged in the entrance halls that the 
four protectors (ChaturmahArAja.s) hold the four corners of the hall- 
while Pu-tai Ho-shang sits in the middle. 

Ho-shang is the representative of the MahAyAna .sy.stem, thus it 
occurs that the peculiarities characterizing the old MahAyAna art. 
i.e. the GAndhAra school, have been applied to him. I'urther, it 
strikes one, that the figures'of children, which surround Ho-shang, 
are the survivals of the diminutive attendants in the late antique 
model, and that his bare stomach, which has earned for him the 
European epithet of “fat-bellied,” goes back to the peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the robe, as shown in our accepted GAndhAra I-okapAlas. 
The peculiarity of his dress, which, according to ea.stcm Asiatic 
ideas, borders.on the indecent, tended to make the figure ridiculous 
and gave rise to those entertaining caricatures in which the Japanese 
especially excel, and among which the seven gods of fortune* and 

» Ito-tcl (the CliiiM»e Pti-Ui, “crilioo 1 »k ” Ho-«lianK. “prieirt” or “monk oom- 
moiilr kiioim ns Mi-1« P^uita, waa a Cbitieae priaat under the Jitknx dvnaslv, (a.i>. 
902-557). who ia ramded aa an itmartiaiinti of Mailfovar lio ia alarava a« 
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even Ho-tei appear. The hemp sack of our fat monk is then per¬ 
haps the sack of our ancient “ tribute-bearer.” 

These last remarks are to be regarded as purely hypothetical, 
and merely a suggestion which may possibly contain a grain of 
truth about things which are so entirely puzzling. 

If we pause at the numerous little decorative figures from 
Gandh^ra, an aspect of late antique art is there presented to us which 
perhaps accompanies the types above spoken of, the Pygmies,—the 

little cupids,—that appear with or 
without wings. They are represented 
on string courses, plinths or friezes, as 
boyish figures carrying garlands or 
playing between garlands, climbing, 
wrestling, or performing on (Indian ?) 
musical instruments. In the inter¬ 
vening portions the old lotus-flowers, 
which remind one of palms, are again 
introduced ; or the intervals are filled 
in with symbols, animals, or birds The ancient classic garland was, 
it appears, quite incomprehensible to the Indian : it resolved itself 
into roll-ornaments re.sembling snakes (ill 99, 100). On the sculp¬ 
tures of the .A mar A vat i rails these garland-bearers belong to those 
elements which bear evidence to the influence of the GAndhAra 



U9. PaBT of a FttfRZR. 
From Lori^fin 



100. Kklibf with oabland-bbabino bots. 

From Swftt. Original in Mus. f. Volkerkunde^ Beriin. 

school. The boys at play have turned into men who, bearing 
huge snake-like l^ies, advance in studied and graceful attitudes 
(ill. 101). The heads of the drs^ons (they are evidently intended 
to be placed one beside the other), which grasp the ends of the 

very tat and lastly resting on his nude. Sdkins, Ckiu. Bmddk, p. 148; Cmt. dm. Jf«s 
Gmim. (1888), p. 857; J, it. As, Soe, (1896), p. 348. The aeven gods of fortune 
are Ben-ton (Samivatt), Biahamon (Vusnunana or Knbera), M4e«deii, Ho-toi, 
Telne,Fiikii-rQ]eii-j|iti, and Jia-r5-jin,^n odoctio aorioe. 





bodies in a curious way, present the antique appearance of the 
dragons* heads on the chair-backs described above (conf. ill. 8). 

Among the pairs of 
dallying figures in the* 
borders of many G 4 n- 
dhira reliefs {Jour. 

Ind. Art, &*c., vol 
.VIII, pi. 7, figs. 2, 3 ) 

'groups of gods and 
goddesses occur whose 
erotic excesses are a 
development of the 
ancient nude;— com¬ 
pare the copies in Bur¬ 
gess, Cave Temples, 
pll. XX, xlii, xlv, xlvii. 

The bases and pedest¬ 
als of statues are largely 
used for decorative 
sculptures. These are 
very varied,—worship¬ 
pers before a lamp, the 
Nirvi/ia scene, figures 
of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas with attendants, 

&c.—and it is often hard 
to see what relation, if 
any, exists between the 
decorative scene aitS' 
the principal image (see 
ill. 82).^ rhe ill. 102 re¬ 
presents one of these 
bases in the Labor Mu¬ 
seum ; the figure it sup¬ 
ported is now unknown, 
but this pedestal is de¬ 
corated with sculpture 
that we should hardly 
associate with a highly 
ethical religious cult. 

It represents some 
Bacchanalian orgy, 
and might recall the 
appearance of some 

Roman sarcophagus, with its lion’s head and claws ; 
on whose knees the women are seated look more like Romans than 
> See Jour. Ind. Art, Sfe., pi. 3, fig. 1; pL 8,2; pi. 9, !•; pi. 13,4 and 5; pi. 28,7; M. 
Monis. idl. 83,86, 88, 112, 145. 
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Orientals, while the women wear the usual heavy Hindu anklets.^ 
Again, the fronts of the steps on the stairs leading up to stupas or 



shrines were elabor¬ 
ately decorated with 
sculptured reliefs. 
This at least was the 
case with fronts of 
the sixteen steps as¬ 
cending to the stupa 
at Jamalgarhi, con¬ 
siderable portions of 
which are now in the 
Mritish Museum. 
They vary in height 
from about 4J to 5.J 
inches,and the reliefs 
on them seem mostly 
to represent Jitaka 
scenes, among which 
General Cunningham 
identified certain epi¬ 
sodes- of the Santa 
and Visvawtara or 
Wessa nta rajdtakas. 
But others are of a 
more convivial char¬ 
acter. The illustra¬ 
tion 10-3 seems to 
picture “a vintage 
^cene, in which,” aS" 
Mr.Kiplingremarks,* 
“ boys, leopards, a 
scene of dalliance, 
Bacchus on a leopard, 
and the wine-press 
of Europe (unknown 
in India, but com¬ 
mon in Persia), are 
framecfin a distinctly 
Byzantine arrange¬ 
ment of the grape¬ 
vine." Both of these 


examples are evidently strongly influenced by Western ideas.—J.B. 


* J. L. Kipling in Jour. R.I, Br. Areh., vol, I (1894), p. 138, from which illut- 
irations 102 and 103 are borrowed. 

* Cunningham, Rep. Arch. Sur. I%d. toI, V, pp. 199f.; Ind. Monte, pi. 161; conf. Sp. 
Hardy, Baein. Monackiem, p. 275; and Mam. Budh. pp. 118ff.; Beal, Fah^ktam, p. 194; 
Jdtakae, No. 540; J. R, Ae. Soc. vol, V (1870), p. 107; Bumouf, Lotue, p. 411; Up- 
ham, Siei. Buddk. vol. Ill, pll. iv and v; Fergusson, Tree and Serp. Wor, p. 126. 

* «7o«r. B./. Br. ui anp. 
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The wheel symbol, mentioned above pp. 68, 145. with or without 
the trident upon it, representing the doctrine of Buddha, belongs 

also to the decorative elements which the ■_ 

GindhAra sculptures have in common with 

other Indian ones. 'I'his wheel—which with 

two couchant gazelles beside it, has become, \ 

we may say, a hieroglyph for the first sermon ^ 

in the deer-park at BAr 4 «asi —appears in 3 

compositions full of figures, in front of the " L 

preaching Buddha, as a presentation of the < 

phrase: dhammachakkam pavattesi \—“he S 

turned the wheel of the .sacred doctrine.” g 

This representation is still continued in the * 

northern school; in modern pictures it almost 3 

looks like a sort of monstrance or pyx. In- « 

deed, the custom prevailing in the northern S 

school of setting in motion a cylinder filled § 

with printed or written prayers, instead of 

repeating them orally,—the so-called Ch'os- 

kor: dharmachakra, “wheel of the law,” can ^ 

hardly be other than a materialized putting ^ 

into practice of the old symbolical represent- J ^ 

ation which was quite as current in the » V 

sculptures of Peshawar, as in those of the p \! 

A^oka period (conf. ill. 96). 3 

The architectural elements whicji arc ^ 
employed in the decoration of the reliefs 
likewise still show in part the older Perso- o 
Indian forms (conf ill. 81, 82) ; above them c| 
rise the terraces with round dormer-windows ^ 
disposed according to the old Indian pattern, =• 
as on the reliefs of Barahat, Sanchi, &c., but r Wii 

with more members. Little attention has ^ 
been paid to the strength of these, often very ^ I 
slender, pillars : the crowded bell-capitals of | 
the older art have become thin and light; new | 
forms have even been given to the animal ^ ^ 

figures represented on the capital. In ill. 82 
the zebu has become a kind of goat. I he 
pillar itself, on which a double terrace rests, is » 
placed on the backs of crouching figures with ■ " ^ 

wings. It is exactly the same absurd com- 1, j* 

bination as is found in Byzantine art, which placed pillars on bodies 
of animals or of winged creatures; and a lilac practice was long 
continued also in Dravidian architecture 

Along with these Perso-Indian elements which still sppear, partly 
modified,in GandhAra, we have western forms of pillars and columns^. 
Frequently pillars of the later Corinthian type are represented on 
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one and the same relief along with Perso-lndian zebu-pillars. This 
is seen in ill. 82; beside the Buddha-figure in the cfentre, stand the 
Perso-lndian, outside the Hellenic. Variations of this Corinthian 
order are employed, almost as on the facades of modern buildings, 
merely for decorative purposes. V. Smith is right when he points 
out that the circumstance that these forms,—so completely different 
from the Perso-lndian pillars, represented beside them,---forbid us 
speaking of a Romo-Corinthian order in a strictly technical archi¬ 
tectural sense. The question of the nature of the architectural 
employment of the Indo-Corinthian pillars, however, is beyond the 
scope of this work. 

A glance at the G 4 ndh&ra panels represented in this book will 
show that for decorative purposes and the representation of build¬ 
ings, pillars and other architectural forms of the Perso-lndian and 
Indian styles were employed side by.side, sometimes on the same 
slab, with columns having Hellenic capitals and bases. Structurally 
the architecture of the same age^may have shared in this hybrid 
character; but we have not much evidence to guide us to a deter¬ 
mination ; a stupa such as the best preserved at Ali Masjid,' for 
example, can supply but little aid in recovering the features of 
temples and structures.for occupation. What we see pictured in 



lOk Corinthian capital from Jahalgabhi. 
Fergussou, Ind. amd £ast». Archit. p. 173. 


the sculptures, combined with the cave architecture of about the 
same age, must be our chief guide. But while the question cannot 
here be entered upon in detail, the singularly rich capitals found at 
Jamilgarht and elsewhere in the Peshawar valley can hardly be 
overlooked when speaking of the art of Gandhira. 'Numerous 
examples exist in the Labor, Calcutta, and British Museums.^ The 
capital given in ill. 104, from JamAlgarhf, measures 35 inches across 

^ Coof. SimpsOQ, Ttamt, R, I, Br, Arch, 1880, p. 53 and pi.; tW, 1894, pp. 94f., Ac.; 
FerguascD, Ind, and Eatt, Arch, pp. 17Sf. 

* Ind, Montt, pit 76-78, aod 109-111; Ciumiuj^luim, Ar, Sar, Ind, Rep, vot V, pit 
zlvii-t 
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on the top, the lower section being 6 inches thick, and the upper 
8 inches. It will be noted that the' leafage is not of the classical 
acanthus, but more like one of the palms similarly treated: it is an 
imitation with divergencies,—not a strict copy. Then on one face, 
both of this and of the capital given on ill. 105, as well as on others, 
there appears among the foliage a small figure of Buddha, standing 
or seated. These figures have been regarded as a possible indi¬ 
cation of age. The first prominent example of this practice, in 
classical art, as Mr. Fergusson.pointed out,' seems to be found in 
the Baths of Caracalla at Rome (cir. 215 A.D.) ; but before such a 
feature was applied in an imperial work, it had doubtless been pre¬ 
viously used elsewhere. And, in fact, we find a Nike introduced 



105. Indo-Cobinthian capital fbom Lobiyaf Taboai. 

Original in Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 

among the acanthus leaves on the Corinthian capitals of'the antae 
of the temple of Augustus, built,by Greek artists at Ancyra about 
A.D. 10; and another example is found on the capitals at Pricne. 
These are of earlier date than the sculptures 1*1 GandhAra, 
and its use would come to the east with the other models of the 
Hellenic artists who executed these reliefs.® 

» Ind. and East. Arch. pp. 174-8. ... ^ . 

* Texier and Pullan, Prin. Ruin$ of A*ta Minor^ pll. xxii and xxv, reprpdaora in 
Bose, Diet. gSn. de VArchttol. fig. 36; DUettonti Soc., A»tiq. of Ionia, pt. I, oil. u, 
pi. 14; pt. Ill, ch. ii, pll. 5, 7; J. Durm, Dic.BaneliU, Bd. I, 8.191. 
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The second capital (ill. 105) came from Loriyan Tangai, rfnd is in 
the- Calcutta Museum. The Jamalgarhi examples- are usually in 
several pieces ; this is- in one block, but we have no scale from 
which to judge of its size. 'I'he figure of Buddha occurring on one 
side only of these capitals is indicative that they were used in a 
facade or the front of a projecting porch where the other sides were 
less exposed to view. All these capitals were apparently originally 
gilt. and some of them—as well as some of the best preserved 
sculptures—still show traces of gilding or of colour, so that, w'hen 
entire, the eflPec't of the whole must have been gorgeous in the 
extreme.' 



lOfi. Mi.ni4Tc«k 8tCp4 THOM Tx>Kivt.v Tangai. 

restpnnioii. (Cniciitta). 

Small model stupas were found in large abundance at Bjliddha- 
GayA; and in the Sw.At valley several of a structural sort have been 
found, more or less disintegiated. but which might probably, with 

* Ciiiiiiiiiv'liani, Arch. 'Rep. vol. V, pp. 4S and lOfi ; Fer^rnsson, M, ctmd £ct*t. Arch, 

p.Tf 4 . 
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proper care, have been carefully, pieced together on the spot, by 
some one who saw the position in which the different portions w^ere 
found and knew' how to combine them. As it is, in the Calcutta 
Museum, two restorations have been attempted with pieces, per¬ 
haps originally belonging to different examples, though all from 
beside the Loriyan Tangai stupa. 

One of these (fig. lo6) is perhaps fairly correct, except that the* 
piece on the top does aot belong to it. The height to the top of 
the dome is 2 feet 6 inches, and the square base is in one piece, 
very carefully carved. On the side shewn are two compartments : 
that on the spectator’s right is the return in state of the infant 
Gautama with his mother May 4 devi from the Lumbinf garden.^ 
'I'hat to the left may be a representation of the interview of the 
/?;s 1 ii Asita Devala,with ^uddhodana respecting the future of the 
child- Another .side of this base represents (i) MAyi oii her couch 
and the descent of the w^hite elephant, with four Devas looking 
dow'n from two balconies ; and (2) the Br 4 hma«a interpreting the 
dream to ^'uddhodana, which may be compared w'ith another similar 
sculpture (ill.7). The third side represents (i) on the right end 
the great renunciation fn a sculpture differing but little from the 
one given before (fig. 53) ; and (2) the giving back of KawMaka to 
Chhanda, in which the horse is represented as on its knees in ador¬ 
ation of Gautama: .S’akra, as usual, stands with his vajra just 
behind him, and other five or six Devas appear on the scene. Of 
the fourth side only fragments have been preserved : it represented 
the birth and the miraculous bathing of the child. 

The tier forming the low^e.st one of the drum of the stupa contains 
a series of seated Buddhas. Above this, the second and third tiers 
have perhaps been transposed in position : the one has a chequer 
pattern surmounted by a modillion cornice, and the other an alter¬ 
nation of trees and small Atlantes supporting a second cornice of 
the same'pattern. Over all is the dome carved w ith large leaves as 
a covering, and crowned by a square box-shaped capital {galij), 
which w'as doubtless originally surmounted by an umbrella (chhatra). 

The other stupa (ill. 107) is much less satisfactorily put together 
from various pieces which could hardly have all belonged to the 
same structure- It is scarcely probable that, till very recent times, 
so small a garbha or dome w'ould have been placed over so large a 
double pedestal; more likely the low*er base belonged to another 
and larger chaitya, and the first tier above the dome is out of all 
proportion to the latter, w’hile the one below it is as evidently out 
of place. The sculptured facets or shields attached to the dome, 
of which one is left, form a peculiarity not met with elsewhere, and 
seem to indicate the origin of the practice in Nep 4 l, of placing one 
of the Buddhas on each of the four faces of their great chaityas.^ 

• Compare this with the scene represented in Arnold's Lxght of Ana, ill. ed. p. 159. 
I owe the information respecting the other faces to Dr. Th. Bloch of the Calcutta 
Museum. 

* yote* o» AJamta Rock-Temples, &c., p. 99; Wright’s Siel. of Nepdl, pi. xi, p. 174. 
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The lions or Si^ihas at the comers and centre of each face, too, 
have not been remarked except in the Swdt stdpas. The excavated 
Loriyin Tangai stdpa itself was a hemispherical dome with scarcely 
any basement, but with figures projecting at regular intervals round 
the lower courses of the dome.—J.B. 



107. Modil StOpa fbom Lobiyan Tangai. 

Tentative restomtioh from various pieces. (Calcutta). 

The influence of the G^ndhAra school is very per¬ 
ceptible in later Indian art. The types which were described 
in Chapter I are, however, less altered than the composition. 
This appears most clearly in the case of the reliefs of the “ rail ” at 
AmarAvati A formal translation of compositions that have become 
typical certainly does not occur—though perhaps the birth-scene 
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is an exception—as has happened in the case of the modern art of 
the northern schools of Tibet. China, and Japan ; but the con- 
struction of the relief itself differs from those of BarAhat and 
SAncht. This is occasioned primarily by the introduction into the 
composition of the figure of the founder of Buddhism. This figure 
—distinguished, however, by the BhAman^fala—naturally appeared 
in the centre of the compositions, the other figures being arranged 
according to their importance, starting from the centre. The old. 
plan of crowding together several scenes on the same slab holds 
good, so far as 1 can see.- The external form of the reliefs of the 
AmarAvati rail (conf. ill. 8) is also noteworthy. After the Roman 
fashion, they are inserted almost entirely in rosettes (flat nelumbia^ 
blue lotus), which adorn the pillars of the enclosure—for example, 
the middle parts of the rail-bars, fhe single figures are relined, 
mostly over-refined developments of the older Indian art: the 
affected and strained attitudes of the feebly treated bodies arc 
particularly striking : the treatment of the garments, so far as the 
arrangement of the draperies is concerned, shows the influences of 
the GAndhAra sculptures, although perhaps only by an indirect 
transition. The austere type of the faces in BarAhat—also notice¬ 
able here and there in SAncht—has likewise disappeared : in the 
mil, effeminate, and very pleasing faces of the sculptures of AmarA^ 
vatt the Greek influence is also very apparent Notwithstanding, 
the Indian elenient decidedly preponderates: the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style, and serve only here and there 
as means to an end. What was said above about the character of 
the Indian lyric—especially as regards its strongly marked erotic 
features—may be repeated to a large extent about AmarAvati. '1 he 
compositions are loaded with a crowd of voluptuous and grotesque 
figures: here and there appears a figure of great beauty, which, 
however, is smothered by the others. In spite of this, it may be 
said that the best reliefs of AmarAvati are also the best Indian 
sculptures. 



108. CRaddaxta Elephant. 
From the Aja»<& weil-pnintiiiftB. 
Reel, Si-yu-ki, vol. 11, p. 49. 



109. Ganuhara pedestal with Buddha and 
Bodhisattva. 


CHAP T K R I V. 

REPRESENTATION -OF BUDDHA AND 
. .BODHISATTVA. 

Tne appearance of Alexander the Great in India, at the head of 
a powerful army gathered together from different nationalities, 
presented for the first time to the Indian Aryans the spectacle of a 
universal monarch. The idea a universal empire, first 
conceived by the Achaemenides, led up to by Cyrus and organised 
by Darius, had become the inheritance of the Macedonian: no 
wonder th.it it found an echo in India, wdiich,since the days of the 
Achaemenides, had always been intimately connected with Irin. 
As has been mentioned above, even in Buddha’s time, the kingdom 
of M a gad ha had become the dominant power in India This 
power further increased under the M au ry a (P 41 i, Mora) dynasty, 
which Chandragupta had founded. The third king of the Maurya 
line, A JTO k a. afterward the patron of Buddhism, to whose influence 
the whole Indian peninsula was forced to submit, must have been 
the first who was regarded by his cQ-religionists as a Chakra- 
vartti^ This word, which originally meant the possessor or 
ruler of a Chakravartta (Chakravdla), i e. a district, was at that 
time, owing to political conditions and the formation of a religious 
terminology,*regarded as a title and had a ( articular signification. 
The word was incorrectly divided into chakra (wheel) and varia- 
gati (to turn, to set in motion), and it was explained as meaning 
“The king, w'hose wheel (/>. chariot)® rolls over all the world.” In 
a previous chapter it was pointed out that, in Vedlc times, the 
wheel played an important part as the symbol of occult power. 
The attributes and prerogatives of the Chakravartti, as well as his 
physical peculiarities, are systematically established—canonised, so 

* Conf. Rh>s Davids, Buddhism, pp. 219>20. 

* The original meaning, however, was simply * BiUer of a district.’ 
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to speak In the first place, he possesses the seven jewels 
sdpta Tdtnani j satta mtundm^ t.e the best specimens 
of each kind that appear during the reign : the jewel of the wheel, 
of the-elephant, of the ivar-horse, of woman, of the pearl, of the 
general, of the minister. The order of succession is, as Fergusson 
says, strange but characteristic. We cannot enter upon a detailed 
exaknination of this* remarkable emblem here, but it is interesting to 
notice that the wheel of the Chakravartti has become, we know not 
when, a mystic weapon, swung and thrown by the hand: the 
Hindu religion bestows it on Vish//u as his attribute, &c. More¬ 
over, the iron “quoits” of the faqirs of the Sikh religion are weR 
known. 

The physical qualities of the Chakravartti are those of 
the so-called ‘‘great Being(Skt. Mahdpurusha \ PAli, Mahd- 
pur iso). They consist of the thirty two greater and eighty lesser 
physical characteristics or marks. But the^e beauty-marks 
the C h a k r a V ai* 111 has in common with Buddha. In¬ 
deed, in contradistinction to the emperor, who ruled over the 
whole world, whose attribute of majesty is theoretically developed 
by the church, there appears the figure of a ruler of a supernatural 
world. 'J'his is^ Buddha, who, according to the legends, was 
born of royal race, and would have become a Chakravartti if he 
had not pieferied to reveal to man the true doctrines In the old 
Bauddha legends {Avidureniddna) the contrast is most clearly 
expressed In the finely-sketched scene where Gautama leaves his 
home, and an angel opens to him the locked ard guarded gate, 
riien .\ 14 ra Va^avarti. the god of passion, approaches and advises 
him not to leave his home and not 10 become a monk. “ In seven 
days will the world with all its lands and iheir two thousand islands 
be tFiae.” 1 he w'beel of the Chakravartti is the symbol of Indian 
power: the wheel of Buddha is that of religion Dharmachakra\ 
PAli. Dhammachakkof 

These apotheosesking and of Buddha attained actual com¬ 
pletion in opposite ways; Buddha and his doctrine became, a.s we 
may say, recognised by the state,-—an expres.‘-*on wdiich is hardly 
appropriate, inasmuch as the intolerently exclusive tendency of 
west Asiatic religions is not thereby indicated—and the grateful 
church gave the monarch a corresponding position in her system. 
That the whole theory w^as a gradual developfiient is undoubted ; 
the fact that representations of the so-called seven jewels appear 
first at AmarAvati is a proof of this.^ But, in any xrase, it was 
Aioka w'ho gave rise to this view. 

The specialising of the physical characteristics of the “ great 
man ” rested‘on the ancient art of explaining signs, and—asrTrftf 
appear from what follow's—formed the basis of the artistic efforts. 

* For example 8ee the reljefa in Fergusson, Tr anft Serp W'nr. pi. xli, 3, xlv, 3; on 
the plinth of a Siahanada Lokexvara, J. R, At. Soe. (1894), p 54, and pi. i, etc.; Foxd- 
neev, Zap.geogr. Ob»hch. XVI, pp. 87f.; conf. ako K. Kasawara, DharmaMungraha in 
Anted. O 9 . Ar ter. vol. I, pt. v, p. BO, 



l6o SUPERNATURAL ATTRIBUTES OF BUDDHA.* 

It has been mentioned that, even in the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims, there were attempts to establish authentic representations 
of Buddha. It may be said that the desire to have a picture of the. 
conqueror made claims upon the Hindu artists, which were utterly 
at variance with their methods of conception. The rich ornament, 
which so often prevents us seeing that the body represented is 
wretchedly formed, disappeared in consequence of the legend. In¬ 
stead of the figure of a king in rich turban, with garlands of flowers, 
rich ear, breast,' and loin ornaments, the narrow upper garment 
distinct in all its parts, and the comfortably-fitting covering of the 
lower limbs,—the artist had to represent the figure of a monk un¬ 
adorned, with shaven skull, in a cowl-like garment,—but so to 
idealise it that it should be worthy to rank as a sacred represent¬ 
ation. The attitudes which had to be given to the figure likewise 
sprang from the legends: he had to be represented ‘meditating, 
teaching, consoling, and entering NirvAwa, />. dying. At any rate, 
these were, and remained, the fundamental types, though the canon 
devised a particular pose for almost every scene in Buddha’s life. 
Thus there originated a. figure sitting—Indian fashion—with crossed 
legs, and hands laid flat on one another in the lap,—meditating; 
the right hand falling to the ground,—calling upon the earth as 
witness ; the right hand raised and held palm forward, while the 
left hangs flat by the side, or holds the folds of the garment. 

It is natural that an art, like the old Indian, which had not become 
independent—as it was not in a position to give the necessary 
dignity to such unornamented figures—should bestow a super¬ 
natural character upon them by means of all sorts of accessories of 
an extraordinary nature. To a perfected art, which had at its 
disposal all the types of systematically developed schools,—perhaps 
the Greek of the Roman -period, or, in the domain of painting, the 
Spanish of the seventeenth century,—this subject, the creation of 
an ide&l portrait of an ascetic or philosopher, might have afforded 
material for masterpieces. But the actual capacity wrs childishly 
weak, and the ritualistic interest was the chief thing considered. An 
idealising response to this conception now showed itself: the great 
Teacher, who had entered NirvAwa. became more and more god-like 
to his follow'ers: the flowery epithets of the legends were inter¬ 
preted literally; he thus became possessed of supernatuial gifts. 
A further impulse to idealisation was given by the fact that the 
executive art restricted itself to youthful types. Even on the most 
ancient Buddhist monuments a series of popular signs have been 
canonised by Buddhism : we find the foot-marks with the sign of. 
the wheel, or the well-known Svastika as symbol of Buddha (conf. 
above,p.72). Now the physical perfections of the great 
being' form a series of exactly similar distinctive marks. They 
vary somewhat in their order: indeed, some of the “ smaller beauty 
marks ” are specified among the larger, and so on. 

^ Conf. K. Kasawanu L cii, pp. &8ff. 
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The customaiy order of the mahdpurusha Lakshaxias or superior 
marks {Lahtavistara, Mahdpadhdnasutta, Dharmapradtpikd) is: 
I, the head shows a protuberance {ushmsha) on the skull; 2 the 
hair is glossy black (blue) like the tail of a peacock, or like pulver¬ 
ised eye-salve, it is arranged in short curls and each curl goes off 
from left to right; 3, the brow is broad and smooth; 4, between the 
eyebrows is a little ball {urnd, PAli: irnn/z—tuft of hair) shining 
like silver or snow; 5, the eyelashes are like those of a bull; 6, the 
eyes are brilliant black; 7, he has forty teeth of perfectly eoual 
size; 8, they lie close to one another: 9, and are dazzling white; 
10, his voice resembles Brahma’s; 11, he has an exquisite sense of 
taste (?); 12, the tongue is large and long; 13, the jaws are those 
of a lion ; 14, the shoulders and arms are perfectly round ; 15, the 
seven parts of the body are quite rounded and full (the palms of the 
hands, soles of the feet, etc.); 16, the space between the shoulders 
is filled out; 17, the skin has a tinge of gold colour; 18, the arms 
are so long that when he stands upright, the hands reach down to 
the knees ; 19, the upper part of the body is that of a lion ; 20, his 
figure is like that of the banian tree (ficus reli^iosa ): 21, only one 
little hair grows from each pore; 22, these little hairs curl from 
above towards the right; 23, nature has concealed the marks of 
sex; 24, the thighs are well rounded ; 25, the legs are like those of 
the gazelle; 26, the fingers and nails are long; 27, the heel is 
elongated ; 28, the instep is high ; 29, his feet and hands are delicate 
and slender; 30, his fingers and toes have a web between; 31, 
under the soles of the feet appear two shining wheels with a thousand 
spokes; 32, the feet are flat and stand firm.* 

The eighty smaller marks (anuvyaixjana-lakshana) are: 1-3, his 
nails are round, copper-coloured, smooth; 4-6, the fingers round, 
beautiful (?), long; 7-8, neither veins nor bones are seen; 9, the 
sinews are firm ; 10, the feet are alike ; 11, the heel is large ; 12, the 
lines of the hand are soft (?); 13-16, regular, deep, not twisted and 
elongated; 17, his lips are red like the fruit of the Bimba; 18, his 
voice is not rough; 19, he has a thin, long and copper-coloured 
tongue; 20, his agreeable and melodious voice resembles the sound 
made by an elephant or thunder; 21, he is of full strength; 22, he 
has long arms; 23, his limbs shine; 24-29, they are delicate and 
large, powerful, regular, well-knit and well-proportioned; 30, the 
knee-pan is broad, big and full; 31-33, his limbs are rounded, 
graceful and symmetrical; 34-35, the navel lies deep and is regular; 
3^-37, his behaviour is noble,- causing joy everywhere ; 38, he sheds 
abroad an unearthly light that dispels all darkness; 39, he walks 
slowly, like an elephant; 40-42, he strides like a lion, like an ox, 
like a hansa; 43, in walking he turns to the right; 44-46, his sides 
are muscular, shining, straight; 47, his belly is like a bow; 41, his 

* The Sanskrit names of the Lukshanas are given in B. H Hodgson’s lUuntratiom* 
of the Lit. and Rel. of Bmdh. (1837), p. 129, or (liOiid. 1871), p.90. (.’onf. 

Burnouf, Zofaii, pp. 616-17; Alabaster, Wheel of thb Lair. pp. llSff. and 812f. 8p. 
Hardy, Man, Bndh. pp. 882f.; LalUa Vietora, pp. 93f.—J.B. 
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body is free of all dark spots that could-disfigure it; 49>5l,the eye¬ 
teeth are round, pointed and regular; 52, the nose is prominent; 
53-63, the eyes are brilliant, they are clear, with a friendly expres¬ 
sion, long and large, they are like a flower—the leaf of the blue 
lotus (nymphasa\ have beautiful even brows, which meet, are clearly 
marked and black ; 64-67, the cheeks are full and smooth, without 
disfigurement, without trace of hate and anger; 68-69, passions 
are perfectly bridled and have attained perfection; 70, his face and 
forehead express perfect harmony; J\ \ his head is perfectly beauti¬ 
ful ; 72-29, the hair of the head is black, of the same length, well 
arranged, perfumed, not disordered, not dishevelled, neat, in coils ; 
80, the hair forms the figures .^rivatsa, Svastika, Nandyivarta and 
VardhamAna. 

Although many of these smaller beauty-marks are very difficult 
to describe and still more difficult to explain, it seemed necessary 
to specify them all, as they furnish a remarkable proof of the sys¬ 
tematizing method of the Buddhists.^ In the main—so much is 
clear—the basis is formed on a youthful figure with the peculiarities 
of the Hindus, just as they are de*fecribed even in Brahmanical 
works: it is the type*of the Indian hero. The long arms are 
specially strange. With the Hindus as with the Persians, this is an 
old mark of noble birth. In old Persian names and cognomens, 
with which the Indian may be compared, this peculiarity is mani¬ 
fested ; I ne^ only recall ‘ Longimanus,’ which corresponds to an 
O. Persian Darghabizu, O. Indian Dtrghabahu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks—Megabazos (O. Indian MahdbAhu), 
etc. With these appear characteristics of a supernatural, and— 
according fo our ideas—uncouth nature, which militate against an 
ideal conception. Thus the tuft {iirnd) between the brows must 
have had its origin in the superstition that men whose brows run 
into each other are specially gifted. The representations of Buddha 
give the urnd in the form of a small round protuberance over the 
root of the nose, which in older and more modern figures is fre¬ 
quently replaced by a pearl, and so on. The protuberance on the 
skull (ushnisha) is likewise an abnormal physical peculiarity, which 
was thought to be extraordinary and supernatural. 

The chief difference between ancient art and the' art of the G 4 n- 
dh^ra period is that the figure of Buddha is evolved from foreign 
models. As has been pointed out, the hairsplitting philosophy of 
the Buddhist sects led to a highly developed detail of the charac¬ 
teristics of a Buddha. The person of Gautama takes the 
form of a belief, which is commented upon in all directions. 
The idea of Buddha is the chief matter. The introduction of the 
image of Buddha makes the ancient philosophy more of a 
religion.® 

If we return to the sculptures, we see before us, among the 

1 The groater laktkanaa are 32^4X(2X2X2); the leeeer 80^(1 2 + 8 + 4)X(2X2X2); 
and the man<tal<i* on each foot are 108=4X(3X3X3). U this accidental 

* See above p. 67, note 2.' 
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Gindhira remains, the complete ideal Buddha, produced under Hel¬ 
lenic influence. And here we may give attention to the introduction 
of.a retrograde movement and see how the type has become changed 
aiid deteriorated in different lands. 

The attitudes required by tradition,—the most important of the 
physical characteristics established by superstition,—though they 





110 Bci>im\ fkom TAKHT-f-BAiii. 

Height 20 ill. On;rin il in Berlin Muneuiii. 

remain latent, are faithfully retained in the sculptures of GandhAra. 
In true Greek style, the disfigurement of the bump of intelligence 
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(ushmsha) upon the skull, is concealed by a cluster of locks of hair; 
in many cases the closely-cut hair, which the figure should have, is 
replaced, incorrectly, and in contradiction to the tradition, by an 
abundance of locks. The Apollo type of the Alexandrine period, 
which was used as a basis for the Buddha-head, gives an idealization, 
which is in entire opposition to the possibility of the portrait of 
Gautama. Nowhere do we see the head shaved bare: thus the idea 



111. llrODHA ToBSO raOM TAKHT-t-fAHI. 
Height 15i in. Oriidnal in Berlin Museum. 


strikes us, that the short curls turning from left to right are only an 
attempt of a stage of art no longer able to represent the free fsuling 
waved hair. In translating the Apollo-ideal, two things may have 
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influenced the Hellenists, or whoever effected this first translation. 
First of all, the character of the Greek god, not only as leader of 
the muses, but also as a nature god (Helios): in both phases he found 
his counterpart. In conformity with the old Indian nature-worship 
Buddha’s epithets had become chiefly those of a light or sun-god; 
so much so, indeed, that in Europe it has been attempted to 



112. Uautjlma oh th* PadmAsaka. 
From Loriy&n Tangai. 


deny his historic existence, and to make of him an old sun-god! 
His appearance as teacher, physician of souls and healer, justified 
the other side. It must not be forgotten, either, that the district in 
which the translation took place, before the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism, belonged to the fire-worship of -Zarathushtra, which must 
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have become the state religion, and which united the Indian pro¬ 
vinces with the Baktrian kingdom. It is known, and has already 
been mentioned, that wherever the Greeks came upon the light and 
sun-gods of the barbarians, Apollo types were there evoked. 

The sculptures of the Gandhara convents have had a lengthy de¬ 
velopment, which cannot, indeed, as yet be exactly determined. 
But this is very apparent in the Buddha types, that along with an 
idealistic tendency which is certainly the older, as it .pre¬ 
serves the Greek types, is found a realistic and clearly more 
modern one. But in both cases there are, if we may use the 
expression, Indian degeneracies. To the idealistic tendency belong 
Buddha-heads with youthful, Apollonic features, with gently smiling 
mouth, half-shut eyes with soft, full, fleshy parts, finely moulded 
nose, and sharply delined, luxuriant and elegantly arranged hair 
(conf. ill. Ill) One, the finest, which the Berlin Museum possesses 
(ill. I lo), even shows the coquettish locks before the ear, that were 
the fashion at Athens in the time of the Diadochs—successors 
of Alexander, and which, if 1 am not mistaken, are to be found on 



lia. Be DOHA HKAD FBOM Ta k'llT-l-BAHl. 
Original iii Berlin Museum. 


114. BeUDllA HKAD FBOM TAElIT-LBAllk 
Indian type. Original in Berlin Museum. 


the Apollo Musagetes. With these examples w'e may also compare 
ill. 112,' a fine relief from SwAt. It represents the Buddha, wdlh a 
youthful face, the eyes half closed, a slight smile about the mouth, 
the urnd unmarked, and the hair wavy and dressed in the style of 
the other GAndhAra reliefs with the robe over both* shoulders. The 


* Jour, Imd. Art ami Imdatt, vol. Ylil, }>. 83 
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sculpture represents the Jina upon the padtndsana or lotus-seat 
supfwrted, as usual by two small worshipping figures. 

Hellenic, formation, are 

found heads of Indian race, executed in the way prescribed. On 
the one shown in ill. 114 the Indian element is distinct: the hair 
rough and ‘he orth^ox way. A little later there follows 

the type of the Buddha-head shown in the relief represented in 
III. 82. In the mam it preserves the old idealistic forms, but they 
are preserved, as it were, artificially, and are deprived of all indi- 
yiduahty and independence: a picture of still beauty absorbed in 
Itself, which has an effeminate and unmanly effect.* The northern 
school has preserved this type well: it is shown in astonishine 
purity in the r^uddha-heads o( Boro Bu//ur (conf. ill. 115). The hair 



J15. Head of a BouuHa kuom Udsd llroi u. 

Origiml in lierlin Museum. 

is luxuriant as in ill. 82, and arranged in small locks as the canon 
requires. But the elongated ear-lobes are never missing, not even 
in the best heads. It appears that even this peculiarity, which 
shows so decidedly the laying aside of the royal ornaments,.also 
arises from attempts made by Hindu artists in connection with the 

* ** The statue of Buddha should measure from the top of the uMhnUha to the sole 
125 fingers,” so also the length of the outstretched aniis measures 125 fingers.”—A.G. 
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Buddha type, before the G4ndh&ra sculptors idealized it. For com¬ 
parison another example (fig. 116 ) may also be here introduced. It 

was found among some ancient 
remains on the west bank of the 
Indus, just outside the Haz 4 r 4 
district, and thus to the east of 
the other find-spots of such sculp¬ 
tures. Unfortunately it has been 
much injured by hewing off the 
arms and legs, and what remains 
is only about 2 feet in height. 
The hands are in an unusual 
position for a standing figure of 
the Buddha, but the face is par¬ 
ticularly striking and of excellent 
workmanship.^ 

On the sculptures of the south¬ 
ern school, monumental as well 
as miniature, the treatment of the 
hair and of the ears degenerates 
into the unnatural inconsequence 
of its prolific reproduction, which 
was considered as a specially 
meritorious act. 

The naturalistic tendency, 
likewise, working with purely 
antique materials, evidently did 
not appeal much to the Indian 
taste. It shows an austere, 
rather cold, Hindu face w'ith 
coarse moustache (conf. ill. 117). 
In Indian sculpture no Buddha- 
head is seen with a moustache. 
But the old Chinese (and 
Japano-Korean) sculptures al- 
116 . UcDDHA 8TATCB. ' ways givc Buddha a moustache, 

Origintl in Fitzwilliam Mus., Cambridge, although a very artificial-looking 
one, with some beard on the chin. This certainly corresponds with 
examples of the Gandh^ra school, but how it comes about we do 
not know. A positive testimony is, however, at our command in 
Chinese sources. This is due to communications for which we 
have to thank Hirth,® relative to the artist Wei-chY-I-s 5 ng of Khotan, 
who flourished at the Imperial court of Chang-an-fu (7th century), 

1 Jour. Ind. Afd, vol. VIII, p. 85. 

* Ueber fremde die chime*. Kun*t^S8.4St ** But as to how that character, 

foreign to Chinese, but, according to Gonse, resembling Indian taste, came into ancient 
Korean art, I can give no better explanation than that afforded by an allusion to the 
origin of the artist who served as an example to the Buddhist painters, the Central 
Asiaii Wel-chl-l-sdng. The Indian traits that we notice between the 7th and 12th 
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and upon whose influence 
eastern Asiatic art must 
be based. One of the prin¬ 
ciples which are to be kept 
in mind in the further ex¬ 
amination of Buddhist 
iconography is—that the 
common forms of the dif¬ 
ferent countries must be 
tabulated with reference 
to the prototypes in Gan- 
dhdra. The moustache 
appears in Gandhira at 
times in the idealistic type. 

The Buddha figure from 
Swit district, represented 
in ill. 119, shows in the 
face powerful and full out¬ 
lines, with fine features 
and smooth hair: the 
moustache is only indi¬ 
cated by some lightly- 
marked lines behind the 
corners of the mouth. 

The treatment of 
drapery in the Buddha 
figures of the Gdndh^ra 
monasteries is almost en¬ 
tirely Grecian. The robe, 
in upright figures, is so 
laid round the body that 
it reaches to the ankles, 
covering both shoulders 
and the body. In the finer 
ancient pieces and good 
replicas (conf. ill. 117, 122) 
the robe is so disposed 
as to show the contour of 
the body, the folds follow¬ 
ing the lines of the limbs 
in a natural and uncon¬ 
strained way. The robe 
is laid round the neck, 
and the folds marked by 
lines that are usually hol¬ 
lowed out (conf. ill. 122). 
oeotaries most bare be«o introduced by ynj of 

with ito art-loving prinoely court, and from tbence by ehang-an-fu, tbe impen.1 city 
of the 7th oentorj, and Korea and Jaimo.” 



117 . Gautama. Buddha, Naturalitlic 
with moustachen; from Swht. Height 44tir». 
Original in Berlin Museum. 



j/o GREEK TREATMENT OF DRAPERY PERSISTENT. 

The arrangement of the drapery appears to be flatter in the later 
reliefs,—those which represent Buddha with moustaches. In the 

northern school, and even in 
China and Japan, this way of 
arranging the drapery seems 
to have been preserved with 
wonderful tenacity. The an¬ 
cient Chinese and Japanese 
Buddha-figures have preserved 
the ^ draping ’ of the Gindhira 
figures in a peculiar way. Ill. 
120 shows a small modern 
miniature of a Buddha from 
Japan, painted on silk*. The 
statue of the sitting Buddha 
from Takht-t-B 4 ht, in ill. i lo, 
may be compared with this. 
The miniature makes no at¬ 
tempt at shading, but the ar¬ 
rangement of the folds is 
•rendered clearly enough by 
the black outlines drawn in. 
The old drapery is still better 
preserved in the standing 
figures. Modern paintings also 
show it distinctly, as in ill. 124, 
from Japan—from a large pic¬ 
ture which represents the Para!- 
dise (Sukh^vatt) of AmitAbha.^ 
It has been mentioned above, 
that in the earlier GAndhAra 
works the folds of the drapery 
are sharp and angular, some¬ 
times even projecting at the 
edges. The Chinese wooden 
figure of a Buddha in ill. 125 
shows a remarkable degeneracy 
from -this thoroughly Greek 
idea. This wooden figure is, 
however, more interesting in 
respect that it is certainly a 
replica of a copy, which has 
been preserved in China and is 
traced back, according to the Chinese tradition, to Udayana’s 
sandalwood figure of the Master.* The first Indian kings who are 

> Compare with this picture the beautiful legend in Schott’s Ueber den Buddhiemmt 
in Ckinn mnd ifocitoWea, Beri. Acad. 1846, 55ff. Also Tule, The Bnak of 8tr 

Mnreo Polo, vol. I, pp. 406if. 

* Conf. S.vBe’il, TrareU of Fak^ian, p. 210 (front of cover), and Hofmann, Beddka- 
pealAooa non Nippon, 8.150^ fig. 559, pi. xxxviiift.and as illu8trati<m .—Fnkrer dee KoL 
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mentioned as having possessed statues of Gautama were : Prasena- 
jit of Kojala, who had seen the Master, and Udayana of Kausamhi, 
at whose command the famous sandalwood figure was prepared by 
a niaster who^ad been sent to heaven,—which figure doubtless is 



119 , Seated Gautama Buddha with MousTACHts 
From SwAt; heiKlit 28| incbet«. The gnat aureole thaj wan behind 
the head is aitiiost entirely broken off. Onffiosl iu Benin Jluseoin. 

connected with the G 4 ndh 4 ra- sculptures. We arc indebted to 
F 4 h-hian for the account of Prasenajit: to Hiuen Thsan^ for that 
3f Udayana. Whether by the picture, which Prasenajit is fatd to 
liave possessed, another type of the Buddhist ideal is intemded is 
laturally beyond our knowledge. On the Buddha figure, slwwn in 
H. 125, which goes back to U 5 aiyana*s type of Buddha, the edges of 
.he folds stand out in imitation of the ancient forms. the ra^d 
ines do not merge into one another, and they are modelled into 
grotesque ornaments at the sides, while the edges of the drapery, 

limsemma f. rai:«rihMMfc,7Aiii. (1898),8.19|. The reflectim in the water :0. H«lh, 
d 99 ^mdikAtmma in inr MongoUt, Bd- U (Umne.) 8.400. 
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falling from the arms, have received a quite antique arrangement. 

How strangely the Asiatics touched upon this representation is 
proved by the explanatory legends which a Tibetan historian quotes 
regarding the Buddha figure of Udayana. He relates how Buddha— 



120. Figuke of a Budpha. 

From a modern Japanese represent;ition, prevalent in the Chinese 
religions. Painted on silk. Berlin Museum. 


in order to lighten the work of the artists, who were blinded by his 
glory—was mirrored in the water The artists reproduced this re¬ 
flection and thus the waving lines of the robe are accounted for. 

It is noted above that in these sculptures, the figure of the Buddha 
is draped in two ways,—with the right shoulder and arm bare, or 
w ith the robe drawn closely round the neck and over both shoulders. 
When he is represented as seated either on the padmdsana —the 
lotus throne (as in ill. 121, and "Jour, hid. Art, fipc., vol VIII, pi.7, 
fig. I, and pi.8, figs, i, 2),^ or on the vajrdsana in the bhurnisparsa^ 
mudrd, as in ill 49 , the first mode seems to be the more usual; this 
is also frequent in the case of standing figures (see ill. 95), and even 
in some representations of the ntrvdua (ill. 75, 76). But it occurs 
in nearly all groups of Buddhist sculptures and paintings in other 
parts of India.- The vesture fitting closely round the neck, on the 

' Arch, Sitr. S. Ind. — Amardvati, p. 12. 

’See Imd. Mont*, pll. 98, and 102, fig. 1; Amaracatt, u.s., pll. ixvi, 1; xxxii, 4; 
xxxiv, 1, XXXV, 1; xxxvi, 3; xxxvii. 1,2; xxxviii, 5, xxxix, 2; xli, 6 ; xliii, 5and9; 
lii, 1 and 2; and Iv, 5; Care Templvt, pll. xxxi; xxxv, 1 ; li, and Ivi; Arch, Sur. W, 
Jnd. vol. Ill, pi. Jclii; vol. IV, pll. xxvii, xxx, and xli, 1 ; vol, V, pi. xviii, 4; Griffiths, 
Ajanta Painting*, pU. 15,24, 38,38,43,51,54,61,89,91 and 151; Ac. 
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other hand, is distinctly the more prevalent among the G&ndh 4 ra 
sculptures and is frequently copied elsewhere. Whether the rise 
of Buddhist iconography in the colder climate of Gandh^ra and 



121. Buddha, and Bodhisattvab. 

IS inchai broad. From I/oriyin Tangai. Calcatta Hiueum. 


under foreign influence favoured the more warmly draped forms, 
may deserve consideration; but the instances of both styles of 
dress are numerous.* 

The Buddha representations found in the stone enctesure of 


J.Ba 
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AjnaiAvatt, ite the principal Indian sculptures that follow the 

--- G 4 ndh 4 ra #yle (conf. ill. 

123). Buddha 

statues fdMd at Ma- 
thurA have also the robe 
laid over both shoulders, 
and the folds executed 
on the dress point to 
the GAndhAra sculptures 
as models. 

The Buddha image in 
.the middfe of the relief 
from Muhammad NAri 
in ill. 82 is particularly 
femarkable, as in more 
than one respect present¬ 
ing highly interesting 
features. As before 
. mentioned, the head, 
especially in the treat¬ 
ment of the hair,, is 
Indian; but in respect 
of the drapery the 
uncovered shoulder is 
striking. These tWo 
particulars belong ex¬ 
clusively to the Buddha- 
images of the southern 
school. The same char¬ 
acter, however, is also 
found in the more recent 
Buddha figures from 
Bengal and NepAI ('I'A- 
ranAthA's NepAl school) 
and in that of modern 
Tibet, which is de¬ 
pendent upon it. Kvi- 
dently it is the old 
•orthodox type^ which 
becomes apparent here. 
I'he fibres at .\mar 4 - 
vatT (ill. 123) and Ma- 
thurA, which -were in- 


fluencedbytheGAndhAra 
lore to have been supplanted by a national Indian type which 


* Thi Btfimin BaAdlw Agiim have al«o both ulioaldan ooveni. ConL 8. v. CHden* 
hmm,' ZmmtUi |il.tl (oo number) 1 , 2 , 3 ; Bvmi Hudili, Tkrtnjik the 

^emrie ll,p.70; aveiy ineoU Indian branw of ike 

..1 MIT rmnsi. nl. i. t*. Isa. and nl. viit. 
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was afterwards preserved in the southern church and also in Nep 41 
and Tibet. Indeed, a Chinese source gives us the important in¬ 
formation that the Buddha image depicted at NAlanda was repre¬ 
sented with bared right shoulder.^ Ill. 126 presents an ancient NepAl 
t)rpe; that shown by the great bronze 
dating from the I2th or 13th century, 
which is represented in ill. 127, is 
ancient Siamese; it is, however, ex¬ 
traordinarily like the ancient Burmese. 

Stress must here be laid upon the 
fact that, with our present knowledge 
of the subject, it is quite impossible 
to give a detailed description of the 
individual tendencies. '1 he different 
types, therefore, can only be sketched 
so far as they are at present known; 
placed in relation to ancient pieces; 
and, only in very special cases of 
contact can any connexion be estab¬ 
lished. .Above all, there are blanks 
in the accessible material—both in 
respect of the history of the religion 
and the monument/ preserved. It 
seems as if the different types be- with Buddha the vajra-betrer. 
longed to different schools. Thus it AmarAvatt relief.* 

happens that in China, Lamaism, t.e. 

Tibetan Buddhism, preserves the Indian type of Buddha with the 1 
bare right shoulder, M'hich it got from NepM , while the ancient 
Chinese Buddhism, the so-called Foism, possesses the type, w'hich 
in its draping, etc., points indirectly back to the Gandhira sculptures. 
That, notwithstanding, it appears in Lamaist sculptures also, is not 
denied. 

Besides we must take into consideration the fact that the 
southern school, at this time completely cut off from the northern 
one, by the revival of the Brahmanical cult, and, later still more 
radically, by Isl 4 m. was not by any means entirely separated in the 
Middle Ages. In fact, the northern .school, more than once, 
exerted an influence in dogmatic, but .still more in artistic depart¬ 
ments in certain countries belonging to the southern school.^ The 
Buddhist statues of old Kamboja, and further, partly of old Siam, 
old Burma, modern Shan, and Lao.s—which always appear in royal 
attire and crown —have a pecuHar—perhaps local character, which 
is only a variety of the old Indian Some further points, that 
strike us in the Buddha ty[x?, which appears for the first time in 
Gandhara, are—the aureole, the sitting attitude, and the position of 

* Conf. Hirth, J^eher frtmde E^njlnnur auf dtr Chturit .S.ol. 

* From FerjCUSJSon, Tree and Serp U'ur |.l Iix, ]• 

» Coiif. ill tliw ooiinectioii U. |KTtiii»-iil reiH.irk- in GhthrM, Ikl L.X.MII, 2, 

S. SI, fig. 6. 
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the-han 4 s. All that is necessary has already been said on the 
aureole (p. 86). 



124. BcDDHA FIOUBB8 ATTENDED BT BODHISATTYAS. 

From A modem Japanese picture representing Amit4bha*8 PiiradiM. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 


The change of position in the limbs gives to art the opportunity of 
characterising the action it desires to give to the figure. As to the 
feet, as the Buddha-figure is debarred every movement, there only 
remains the sitting posture in which, as has been pointed out, the 




VARIED POSES OF THE BUDDHA FIGURE.- 


ascetics must give the stanclard ; the upright position and a slight 
variation of it—the slowly steooine. In the reliefs—which we 
should imagine have been 
arranged in the workshop 
from model figures—the 
last type is the favourite 
one, and, as has been 
pointed out, with a lean¬ 
ing to the ancient idea of 
the sacrificing general. 

The artist has more free¬ 
dom in the question of the 
hands.^ If.we hold by the 
purely technical origin of 
oiir relief, let us watch how 
the sculptor changes his 
model figures, according to 
the legend which he is to 
represent. Thus gradually, 
certain hand-postures at¬ 
tached themselves to par¬ 
ticular legends, and the 
position of the hands in 
the chief figure becomes an 
indication of the legend. 

If we leave the theoretital 
side of the mudrd^ we can 
gather so much for the 
practical art, that the whole 
life of Buddha, in its dif¬ 
ferent incidents, required 
a series of modifications 
of hand postures, which 
were allotted for purposes 
of distinction to one and 
the same figure, and natur¬ 
ally we oftenest meet with 
those postures which illus¬ 
trate favourite scenes. 

What has been said is 

important on the following Iij^.iChinksk Buddha fiuukk. 

considerations: It has been Carved in wood and ffold lacquered. 

Original in Berlin Muaenm. 



above pointed out that, Onginal m i^mn 

under the influence of art, the Buddha type broke free-from the 

person; the idolatry, however, lay deeper and was older. 

' On the Me At. amr. W. M. loiKel. publ. », p .»! 

XXVI, p-*4; Waddell, Lamaitm. p. 385f.; Grfinw^l, g 

Tibet, sfaOO, n.M; Sohlagintweit, BmUhiem im Ttbei, pp.66, *08, Foocher. Xlea* 
tar VleonographU Bouddktqne, pp. ^f.—J.B. 



tyo KISJS Of’ THE CULT OF BUDDHA. 

Even while Buddha was still alive, the rudiments of a formal cult 
for him seem to have here and there appeared ; various episc^es, 
reUt^ in the Jdtakas and the. literature allied to them, indicate 



186. Old Nvpal stohb Fiona of Gautama Bui>t>HA: 

Seated on the lion throne with.the formula: Te dharroft hetupr^haThb.* 
Original in Berlin Miueum. 

this.. We learn how Buddha again and i^in seeks tp make his 
position clear even to his most devoted followers, and yet how it 
fared with him as with all religious teachers at all tim^: th^ 
themselves become the objects of worship—the gods of their sects. 
Even the latest Indian reformer, the Bengali Chandra-s^na, of the 
Oa tlw fommla oonf. Arrh, 8mr. W, /ad. foL Y, p. IS, note a 



THE-CUiT OF BUDDHA. ijg 

.Brahfn&.Sain&j, in the present century has had to defend himself 
against this; The apotheosis is stilj easier after death. It is char- 
acteri^ic.of the biography of eyeiy reformer that it is idealized and 
rem^elled, and so gradually becomes legendary.* The description 
of the life orBuddha, the sources of the Individual versions of which 



127. Old Siamese Buonzb: <bauT4Ma Huduiia 
(F*ra Kodoni) fruiii the rtiinit of Kampeng Pet, ]2tl)-13th cent. 

12i inches. Ori^iial in Berlin Museum. 

(the Avidiireniddna, Lalita Vistara, etc ) have not been investi¬ 
gated, and between which no-parallcl has been made.’—are imposing 
poems of considerable extent. The more the figure of the man, 
from whom a religious, school has sprung, is deified, the more 
insistent becomes the question, whether he may ever come again. 
In India this development seemed a very natural one on account 
of the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 'fhe view of the * Buddhist 
was not .that Gautama, who had trodden the immortal path (amatam 
might come again, but rather that there were other beings 
who become fluddhas One word, which Gautama seemingly us^ 

* Nariiyana Svaini, Huber’s NarraUve (ed; 1829), vd. Ill, 

pp. 29f., 34-42; I»d, Ant. rol I, pp, 331-36: Brii^ Citiet of Oujardokiro, pp. 236# 
end app. xiii-xxiv.^.B. » j ^ trtr 
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for himself, and which is among the most difficult of his terms, is 
the word Tathdgata, “the one, who came thus." Originally, no 
doubt, it simply meant,“he who came like all other men.” But 



128 . Old Indian Clay Sbal from Buddha Gaya. 

Gauiiima Biiddii<i surrounded bj smaii stApas; behind him the branches of 
thtf Bodhi tree and—as it appears—the spire of the temple at GayH. 

Origin^ in Berlin Museum. 

soon an emphatic reference to the supernatural was seen in the 
term. So the circle of representation expanded till it was received 
as, ” he who has come as his predecessors.” In connexion with this 
is the idea that there have been, not one,but several Buddhas; and 
that each being, who wishes to become a Buddha, must in a former 





Buddha’s predecessors and successor. i8i 

existence have met a Buddha and expressed to him his wish to 
become the enlightener. These teachers of mankind appear upon 
the earth at long intervals and the doctrine (Dkarma) which they 
all teach is the same. With each there is a period in which the 
doctrine flourishes, then a gradual decline, then it is overborne by 
the barbarians and completely overthrown,^ till a new deliverer 
appears and once more establishes the lost truths in all their purity. 
Gautama Buddha's predecessors are: Vipajyt (P 41 i,Vipasst) ; 
5 'ikhi(Pili, Sikhi) ; Vijvabhu (Pili, VessabhCi) ; Krakuch- 
chanda (Pali, Kakusandha); Kanakamuni (P 41 i, Ko/figa- 
mana) ; and K 4 .yy apa-(Pili, Kassapa). Both the northern and 
southern schools recognise these direct predecessors of Gautama (a 
complete list would give more); the details related about them in 
both traditions and the names of the trees, under which they ob¬ 
tained enlightenment, agree and point to one source.® But the 
representations of them given in the southern and northern church 
no longer agree. Of this, more hereafter. 

The last Buddha of this age of the world, after Gautama, will be 
M a i t r e y a (P 41 i, Metteya ; Tib. Jamba, written Byaftis-pa), “ the 
loving one.” The northern school fully recognises him and puts 
revelations into his mouth ; indeed, he is venerated everywhere, 
almost more than Gautama. In the southern canon, so far as I 
can see, he does not appear; though he is mentioned in the 
Singhalese chronicle, the Makdvansa. Maitreya is the Bodhi- 
s a 11V a of the present age. 

Mention has been made (p. 59) of the which-describe 

the previous forms of existence of a Buddha, that is a Bodhisattva— 
a being whose characteristic (satva ; P 41 i, sattd) is enlightenment 
(bodhi), who while doing a pious action, in the presence of a Buddha, 
expresses his desire, in a later incarnation, to become a Buddha. 
According to the theory, Gautama also expressed this wish before 
former Buddhas (P 41 i, panidhim kar). The sum total of his good 
actions (Pali, kamma) allows him at each reincarnation to be born 
as a superior being in a constantly ascending scale of goodness, till, 
in the I'usita heaven, he resolves to accept another human exist- 
ance, that he may show to bewildered man the way of salvation, 
and then to enter Nirva/za himself. 

According to theory, the Bodhisattvas are innumerable; and it 

1 The “ period of the first law ” lasts 200 or some say 500 years from (^ftkya Muni’s 
death. The second era is called Saddharma pnitirfipaka—“ the l#w of* figure? or 
images/’ and lasts 1000 years; and the third epoch, the “ last law ” or period of de¬ 
clining religion, should last 3000 years, after which Maitreya renews the process.— 
Des Guignes, Jfem. de VAcad, des Inscrip, tom. xl. p. 201; Beal’s Momantxc Legend^ 
p. 9.—J.B. 

• ® Ante p. 74. The trees thus sacred to the seven Buddhas are respectively : P^ali 
{Bignomia suaveolens), Pun^farlka (a kind of mango), S&la {Shorea rohusta)^ Sirisa 
{Acacia sir.)^ Ut^umbara {Ficus qlomerata), Nyagrod^ {Ficus tWfca),and Pippala 
{Ficus rehgiosa). A remarkable correspondence exists here between the twenty-four 
past Buddhas and the Jaina Tirtham^ras. See Ind. Ant, vol. XIII, p. 27C; Jour, 
As. 8. Beng. vol. V, pp, 321f.; Sp. Hardy, Man. Budh. p. 89. — J.B. 
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GENESIS OF THE BODHISATTVAS. 


is the object of the religions of the MahAy 4 na school,—which un¬ 
doubtedly must be brought into connexion with our G 4 ndh 4 ra 
sculptures,—to aspire to the transmigration as Bodhisattva—“ the 
great career,” as opposed to the Hinayana (the old school), the 
monks of which were only interested in their own salvation. 

The Bodhisattva representation of later art is that of a royally 
attired young man, developed from the 
legend of the historic Buddha, who was, 
as we learn, a prince (ill. 129). Thus we 
may claim these youthful figures in rich 
attire, so frequent among Gandhira sculp¬ 
tures, as Bodhisattvas. 

They wear crowns or richly ornamented 
turbans, or curly hair; they are decked 
with bracelets, necklets and breast-chains. 

In common with the unornamented repre¬ 
sentations of Buddha, they have the mark 
above the nose, called the iirnd, and the 
nimbus. 

The Bodhisattvas, as Jias already ISeen 
remarked, belong only to the northern or 
Mah 4 y 4 na schools. Except Maitroya, they 
are unknown in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma 
In Ceylon and Siam the usual attendants 
or supporters of Buddha in the temple 
shrines are .Tiriputtra and Maudgalyayana, 

—the “disciples of the right and left hand,” 
with Ananda, K^^yapa, etc , standing by ; 
in Ghina, Ananda and KAjyapa frequently 
occupy the like positions, or with ^ 4 ri- 
puttra and Maudgalyiyana, Manjurri and 129. Bodhisattva.. Prom 
Samantabhadra, form a group of six be- Calcutta Mus. 

side the Buddha. And in many of the Indian cave sculptures 
we find the attendant figures, as it were, in a state of transition, 
holding chatirhs as servants, and also with some of the insignia 
of the later divinities. 

As Buddhism spread, the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindi! gods, and 
they found that the traditions offered them already embraced 
Indra, Brahmi, and others of their former divinities. Among the 
Htnayina sects in the south, little change was made : Vish«u, 
Brahmi, N 4 r 4 ya«a, etc., were simply accepted under their Hindu 
names. 

But with the Mah 4 y 4 na schools, whilst these gods were received, 
they were made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature 
and myth by which each w^ assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony: Indra or 5 'akra became ^atamanyu and 
V’ajrap 4 »i, and his heaven of Swai^a was named 'rrayastri0i.ra- 
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loka; so well known in Bauddha legend, had bis chief 

attributes transferred to 
Mahju^ri—the “ lamp of 
wisdom” and of super¬ 
natural power; and still 
Sarasvati continued to 
be pne of his wives, the 
other being Lakshmt; 

Avalbkitejvara or Pad- 
mapAni, again, has some 
analogy to the attributes 
of Vishwu or Padma- 
n^bha;^ Virup4ksha,one 
of the “four kings,” bears 
one of SivsLS well-known 
names; the SaptaTath4- 
gatas take the place of 
the BrAhman Seven 
/?fshis; and even Ga- 
nesa, has been taken 
over both as Viniyaka 
and as the demon Vina- 
taka (Jap. Binayakia). 

Then Maudgalyiyana, 
the arhaty became Ma- 
hilsth^ma or Mahisthi- 
naprdpta Bodhisattva, 
and still kept his place 
at Buddha Amitibha’s 
left hand in a popular 
triad analogous to the 
5'aiva Trimurti. But in 
the easy-going way of 
such a religion, Ajita or 
Maitreya—the Buddha 
of the future—was also 
given the same place, 
and with 5'4kyamuni and 
Avalokitervara forms an 
alternative Triratna or 
triad. 

This, then, seems to 
be as rational a theory 
as we can form of the 
genesis of these rather 
superfluous creations of the northern schools of Buddhism. In the 
later developments of Nepalese and Tibetan sectaries their rdle is 
enlarged and varied. 

» See AreK 8mr, W. I»d, voL V. pp. 14,17. 



130, Yottthful Bodhisattva. 
Labor Museum. From a photograph. 



THE mahAyAna bodhisattvas. 


When 6rst adopted by the Mahayana sects, the Bodhisattvas 
were probably best known by names denoting some easily recog¬ 
nised symbol or attribute, but in course of time, as the forms of 
the old gods faded out of the regards of the latep religionists, these 
gave way to the hierarchical nomenclature. And the new members 
of the Pantheon were in no want of designations: one of them— 
Vikau/uka Bodhisattva—has no less than io8 names: Mahjurri, 
for example, is variously styled Balavrata, Mahimati, Jhinadar- 
pana, Kha^/gin, Kumararija, Da«^/in, Manjubhadra, Sthirachakra, 
Vajradhara, 5 'ikh 4 dhara, Nilotpalin, ^SirddlavAhana, Simhakela, 
Vibhfishana, etc. 

Different schools, too, introduced or specially favoured particular 
Bodhisattvas, the YogichAryas exalt Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
sattva, Manjujri (under the designation of VajrapA«i), RatnapAwi, 
etc. The number of these creations has thus become legion ; the 
following list of those more frequently mentioned by name in 
Bauddha literature might easily be augmented :— 


Akshayamati 

AnantachAritra 

AnantavikrAmin 

Anikshiptadhura 

Avalokitejvara or PadmapAwi 

BhadrapAla 

Bhaishajyasamudgata 

BuddhajrijnAna 

Dhara/findhara 

Gadgadejvara 

Gha»/ApA»i 

Kshitigarbha 

MahApratibhAna 

MahAsthAnaprApta 

MahAvikramin 

M a i t r e y a or Ajita 

M a n j u .y r i or MaliAmati 

MArichi 

NakshatrarAja 

Nityodyukta 

l^admajila 

Padmarri 

PradAnarura 

PrajhAku/a 

PratibhAna 


Pur^achandra 

Pur«amaitrAya«iputtra 

RAsh/rapAla 

Ratnachandra 

RatnapAwi 

Ratnaprabha 

Ruchiraketu 

SadAparibhAta 

Samantabhadra 

Sarvasattvapriyadarrana 

SarvArthanaman 

SatatasamitAbhiyukta 

Si^yzha 

^S’rigarbha 

SupratishMitachAritra 
T railokavikrAmin 
TriratnArya 
Vajragandha 

VajrapAwi or Vajradhara 
Vajrasattva 
Vikau/uka 
Vijish/achAritra 
V uuddhachAritra 
Vi.yvapA«i or AkAjagarbha 
&c., &c. 


The identification of the images of different Bodhisattvas is only 
possible in special instances: they mostly bear a very close re¬ 
semblance to one another. But some of the more prominent of 
them have emblems by which they may be recognised: Avalokiter- 
vara or PadmapA«i has a white lotus in one hand, and on the front 
of his crown or mukuta is a small figure of a seated Buddha. 
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Vajrap 4 «i has a ddgaha or chaitya as a cognizance {chihnd) on his 
forehead and the vajra in his hand: but Mah 4 sth 4 napr 4 pta also 
appears with the same chaitya and with a diamond vajra supported 
on a flower. Manjujri has a book, either in his hand or on a flower, 
and a sword ,* and Ak 4 .yagarbha or Visvap 4 «i is recognised by the 
same weapon placed on a flower; and so on.—J.B. 

The fact that, in the scenes of the reliefs, which represent in¬ 
cidents before Gautama attained supreme knowledge, he is invari¬ 
ably depicted in 
the same way 
Cconf. ill. 50, 

81),^ proves 
clearly that 
the figures de¬ 
scribed can 
only represent 
Bodhisattvas. 

Now later art, 
in a purely 
theoretic way, 
gives to indi¬ 
vidual Bodhi¬ 
sattvas the rank 
of Buddhas 
though not yet 
attained by 
them, and de¬ 
picts them in 
the Buddha- 
type, though 
with strict ad¬ 
herence to a 
fixed posture of 
the hands; thus 
the Maitreya 
from Tibet 
(copied on page 
134, fig. 85) is 

just a Buddha with the Dharmachakra-mudrd^s. position which, 
in Lamaism, always denotes 4 iaitreya, but may also be used for 
other Buddhas. 

Now arises the difficult question whether these positions are 
established in the G 4 ndh 4 ra sculptures, and whether, in the other 
attributes of the Bodhisattvas represented as princes, there may be 
a fixed and distinctive arrangement of the limbs. 

Beginning with the last question, one attribute among the G 4 n- 
dh4ra figures strikes us: it is a small bottle with a pointed bottom. 

» Conf. Bowring’s Siam, vol, I (1857), pL at p. 816 (middle figure); AUbaster, Wheel 
7/the Lam, pp. 16d, 808. 



131. Toesc of a. Bodhisattva from Takht-I-BahI. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 12 inches in height. 
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MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF MAITREYA. 


The modern representation of Maitreya (Tibetan, Jampa, written 
Byam5-pa; Mongol, Maidari) in the pantheon of the northern 
school, as it has been developed in Tibet, shows the Bodhisattva in 
the ornaments and dress of a Hindu god or ancient Indian king,— 
generally of very youthful appearance. As a rule he is represented 
standing, but occasionally seated on a chair in European fashion. 
In the case of standing figures of Maitreya, the dhoti (under gar¬ 
ment) is often caught up so high that the left leg remains bare to 
above the knee (conf. ill. 135). The modern attributes are the water 
flask or bottle (Tib. hum-pa ; Skt. mahgalakaldsa )—the most im¬ 
portant requisite, and the rosary.^ Frequently both attributes rest 
upon the conventionally executed lotus flowers, which the figure 
holds in its hand. This modern representation is important, since 
it seeks to combine the more ancient types above referred to with 


the new attributes. 

The* old Indian 
bronze figure from 
Pekin, represented 
in ill. 134, now in the 
royal Ethnological 
Museum at Berlin, is 
clad in a short loin¬ 
cloth, the right hand 
without attribute, the 
left holding between 
the fingers something 
resembling the bud 
p. ^dhisattva of a flower. On the 

Statue (Maitreya?) on a , .1 r 

small relief fragment, from Side of the 

the lower monastery at hand are traces of 
Natthu, near Sangb^o. something having 
132. H AN o WITH Gbeek From Cole, pi. 20. 1 broken off 

OINTMENT FLASK. SwM oe^ DroKen OH. 

district. Orig. in Her. Mus. One of the oldest 

objects in the Berlin 

Museum is a bronze (of which. Unfortunately, nothing is known for 
certain), which affords an interesting parallel. The figure repre¬ 
sented in ill. 135 shows the same position of the hand as the Pekin 
Maitreya (ill. 134). It is executed, however, infinitely more care¬ 
fully : the garments, the lips, are inlaid with copper; the crown 
ornaments, edges and pattern on the robe, and even the whites of 
fhe. eyes are inlaid with silver. The style is that of Nep 41 . The 
right hand holds the rosary ; the left, in the same position as the 



* Conf. Verbffentl. au* dent Kgl. Mut^fur Vdlkerk. Berl. XI, 2/3 (1890) Ss. 

A Lamaist Maitreya standing with two lotus flowers (r. and 1. hd.) conf. Uchtomski], 
Beschreibung der Or. Rexse^ 9 . k. H. d. QrosMf.-Thronfolgert (Russian ed., the German 
wants some of the plates) V, xziv; also Grdnwedel, Mgthol. Buddh. in Tibet, p. 123). 
The Japanese Maitreya (Miroku) has his hands in his lap and a flaak resting upon 
them, Hofmann, Buddhapantkeon von Nippon, S. 145, fig. 176 (pi. zz), and S. 541 
(pi. zzzvi). 
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Pekin bronze, holds a small bottle with pointed bottom. It appears 
that this flask also existed in the case of that bronze, but is now 


broken - away ; the flower-like 
knob in the hand is the mouth 
of the bottle. On the latter, the 
representation of a stupa ap¬ 
pears on the crown, in the 
distinctive manner of the NepAl 
style. This last attribute, with 
the rosary, suggests that though 
the type of the figure—as well 
as the symbol in the left hand 
—is identical in both, we are 
hardly justified in calling this 
latter figure also a iMaitreya. 
If, meanwhile, wc leave this 
figure out of account, the further 
data tend to "the determination 
of the Maitreya-type. 

There is in the Royal Berlin 
Museum also a Tibetan minia¬ 
ture on silk which depicts 
Mai trey a (described on a label 
as Byams-pa) in exactly the 
same attitude as in the two 
bronzes, though without attri¬ 
butes and with rich curly hair. 
Instead of a crown, the figure 
wears a fillet 

The truthfulness of the Tibetan 
tradition is shown by a com¬ 
parison of the illustrations Nos. 
82 and'85. The latter picture 
(from the collection of the 
brothers Schlagintweit) repre¬ 



sents Maitreya as Buddha, i.e. in 134. Old Indian Bbonze of .Jamba 
the form in which Lamaism V. 

depicts him as -a • perfected ^ original in Berlin Muaeum.' 
Buddha. His characteristic 

feature is the hands in front of the breast with the fingers arranged 
in. a mystic position (mudrd )—the so-called dharmachakramudrdt 
which Gautama also receives especially in the representations of 
the sermon at Baniras- This picture is named and "has already 
been published by Schlagintweit (Buddh. in Tibet, p. 88). Beside 


' The title of “Byanu-pa” the figure received in Pekin, and it is entered so in the 
MS. catalogue of the Pander collection. That catalogue was written in Tibetan letters 
in Pekin. If 8.Von Oldenburg {Vottochn. Zam. 363; Qlohut, 3 Feb, 1900, S 73) says* 
he is unwilling to speak about the figure as it is difficult to give a decision, I can-only 
emphasize the accuracy of the title. 
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the chief figure, divinities rather smaller in size are represented as 

servants, and above are eight 
small Buddha pictures; the 
last of these is the same 
as the middle figure and 
must therefore be again 
M aitreya; the preceding one 
is undoubtedly Gautama 
The other six must then 
be Gautama’s predecessors: 
Vipayyi, 5*1 khi, Vijvabhu, 
Krakuchchhanda, Kanaka- 
muni, KAryapa.^ On the 
relief from Muhammad 
Nari,in ill. 82, eight Buddha 
statues are shown under the 
middle figure in splendidly 
composed types. The last 
of these, which, on the right 
of the sculpture, is turned 
towards the human wor¬ 
shippers (perhaps the do¬ 
nors of the relief?) does not 
wear the robe but has the 
customary lower garment, 
curled hair, and a small 
flask in the left hand : it is 
Maitreya. The preceding 
figure is the usual one of 
Gautama; the others are 
his six predecessors, as 
above. This shows that 
the royal figures of the 
G 4 ndh 4 ra monasteries with 
the flask may represent the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, and 
that the Muhammad Niri 
relief actually does so. 

But this sculpture (ill. 82) 
proves still more: com¬ 
parison with the Tibet 
picture shows that the central figure is the same: we may 
call it Maitreya represented as the Buddha.® Conf. p. 194. 

‘We find the same eight figures painted over the door of Cave XYII and on the 
wall of the shrine in Cave XXII at Ajan^&; m the latter, the names of the Buddhas 
are given below each, and of their respective Bodhi-trees above them; Note* on ^anta 
im. 63 and 81; and Intcriptioni from Cave Temple* (Bombay, 1881),'p,88; 
also Painting* from Ajanta^ vol. I, pll.lxi and xci, and pp. 36,40.—J.B. 

’ Emphatically, we have to do with a Buddha figure with the dharmachakramudrd. 



135. II1IA.0S OF ▲ BODDHIttATTVA. 
Indian bronze inlaid with silver and copper. 
Height 7| inches. Original in Berlin Mus.. 
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Another result of this examination appears,—that even in the 
GindhAra school had arisen the scheme of distinguishing their 
saints by the different positions of the hand and fingers. Single 
types in the life of Buddha become, as it were, permanent attributes 
for certain figures ; thus, the position of the hands before the breast 
in the so-called dharmachakramudrd is really that of the Buddha 
who ‘ turns the wheel of the law* (conf. p. 177). But even in the 
GAndhara school, we find Maitreya in this pose as the Buddha of 
the future who will yet 
turn the wheel of the 
doctrine. 

The representation of 
KAjyapa-Buddha,^ the 
predecessor of ^S'Akya- 
muni, is of interest. The 
attitude has not been 
noticed elsewhere, and 
was perhaps of no length¬ 
ened duration in the Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture of later 
times. The Berlin Museum 
possesses a small figure, 
somewhat chipped, which 
has doubtless formed part 
of a relief now destroyed, 
but which may be related 
to the figure shown on 
ill. 82. KA.yyapa’s robe 
fits close to the body, and 
his right hand wrapped in 
it clasps it on his breast, 
while the left holds the 
falling garment. The 
other six Buddhas are 
thrown into the shade by 
this characteristic type, 
which in some ways re¬ 
minds us of the statue of Sophocles in the Lateran. 

A systematic examination of .all the types belonging to this 
group, along with the few representations to hand of the southern 
church, cannot be undertaken yet, -from the want of available 
material. Suffice it to say, that even among the sculptures of the 

This is the most common form in the shrines 9 .t Ajas^d.. In Lamaism Maitreya has 
always this mudrd when he is placed in comparison with 6 'Akyamuni. Conf. Schiefner, 
BuddhxtiUtche Trigloiti^ 8.1. -a 

* Not to be confound^ with the Bi 4 hmaaa of the same name mentioned at pp. o 8 f. 
For the awakenini; of Ki«yapa, conf. Schiefner, Mel. At. Ae. 8t. PUerehovrg, tom. 
VII (1874), pp. 417f.; 8 . Beal, Ind, Amt. vol. XII, p. 328. What is amid above only 
points out that K&syapa is found in the above pose, but not that evety image so repre¬ 
sented most be KAsyapa 5 oonf. fig. 140 (p. 192), right side attendant. 



' 13b. A l>OOHI8ATTVA FBOM SWaT: thO 
head to be completed as in ill. 130. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 
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kA^yapa-buddha. maitreya worship. 


Gindhira period, alongside Gautama, Maitreya and Ki^yapa in 
particular play a prominent part. It,may be pointed out that, in 
the eschatology of northern Buddhism, a highly interesting con¬ 
nexion is established between the two last named. - Kijyapa lies 
uncorrupted in his stupa: when Maitreya shall appear on earth,he 
will rise, work miracles, and disappear in flames,—a legend which 
strongly reminds us of a Persian (and a Muhammadan) tale. 

But here, too, we are perhaps justified in pointing out the 
striking similarity of the representation of the coming Maitreya 

with Saoshyant (Sosiosh), 
the deliverer in the Parsi 
religion. Even though we 
do not know when the 
legeTTd of Saoshyant re¬ 
ceived the "development it 
now presents, still the domi¬ 
nant position of Maitreya in 
the northern school must 
have been influenced by it. 

The worship of Maitreya 
must have been fully de¬ 
veloped even in ‘the fifth 
century, for the Chinese 
pilgrims know a set form 
of prayer to the Bodhisattva. 
The GAndhdra sculptures, 
corresponding in tnis with 
the report of Fah-hian, show 
the worship at its height. 

Tradition connects Mai¬ 
treya directly with the 
origin of the MahAyfina 
.school in reprc.senting the 
Tantras as received from 
Maitreya by the monk 
Asanga, who is regarded as 
the founder gf the whole 
later pantheon.^ J he Mah 4 - 
Ina school—the .so-called “greater vehicle,” no longer seeks after 
e deliverance of the individual, but for rebirth as a Bodhisattva. 
hese aspirations were developed by the learned character of the 
onks in the northern system, who regarded the followers of the 

' On Asanga, see Kii^s Davids. Bmidhism, pp. 208f.; Beal; vnl. I, p. 226; 

tei, 8.?.; Schiefner, Lef/ensbexchr. des Buddha Sdtf(amum\ S. 80; Vassilief, he 
rnddhistney pp 2C7fT. Huw far Maitreya is connected with the MuliayUtia school, is 
.ueesed by the following' inde]>en(lent propf. Ho-shang, the followerof the Mah &3 ftna, 
ees as an iiicarn'ition of this Bodhisattva and is alwa^'s associated with the Loka- 
ai», which agrees with our remarks, p. 130, &c. Veroffentl. au» d/Kyl. Mut.Jnr 
Ikerk 3d. I, 2/3, S. 89 
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137. Buddha Fiuurk in DHAiOfA- 
chakbamudba. From Kadam-knki 
Khel in Sw&t. Original in Berlin Mu.*(. 




BODHISATTVA FIGURES WITH LOTUS FLOWERS. 


old doctrine with disdain as representatives of the “ lesser vehicle ” 
(Hinayina). Among the sculptures from the Gandh^ra monas¬ 
teries, we find such a multitude of figures bearing the Bodhisattva 
character, that it would be impossible to regard them all as figures 
of Maitreya, even if we believed that at that period the cult of this 
Bodhisattva was at its height. 

Besides the symbol of the flask (compare the relief, ill. 136, and the 
hand, ill. 132) we find represented as a favourite attribute in the 
hands of the Bodhisattva large single blossoms of the lotus'flower^ 



138. Small fiuube of a Buddha, 
broken from a relief which has been 
like that in ill. 82. From Kadam 
Kuki Khel in Sw&t. Original in 
Berlin Museum, 


139. Figube of a Bodhisattva, 
wilii a bunch of lotu.** flowers in 
his right, and a vessel in his left 
hand. Plaster cast in Konigl. 

Mus. f. Volkerk. Berlin. 


or whole bunches of such: an attribute that is readily explained by 
the religious custom (flower offerings). Among Indian sculptures 
Maitreya is distinguishable by the lotus flower in his hand ; I need 
only refer to the Bauddha figures found at Sup 4 rA. which series 
closes with a Bodhisattva holding only a perfect lotus flower and 
no vessel. The two attributes—the flowers and flask—are well 
known from Sincht; in the G 4 ndh 4 ra school, indeed, the antique 
flask with the pointed bottom takes the place of the round Indian 

* The lotus flower as Mai^reja’s emblem is noticed above p. 186, note 1. This is also 
shown in older art: BhagvknULl Indraji, Svp^rd and Padana, in Jour. Bom. Br. B.A. 
8oe. vol. XV, p. 298, and pi. v. where the whole series proves that Maitreya (and not 
Padma^ai) is meant. 





192 MAITREYA, PADMAPANI, ETC. 

/Sid, As has been already noted, modern art in Tibet assigns to 
Maitreya both symbols, but for the vessel the long-beaked ritual 
jar (ma^galakaldsa). 

We may here notice a broken relief from KAfirko/ in Sw 4 t, now 
in the British Museum (ill. 140). The style of art is less educated 
or cruder than usual. To the left is a Bodhisattva seated on an 
dsana, holding a flask in his left hand, and the right raised in the 
abhayapdiii mudrd : this we take to be Maitreya. His breast and 



140. Buddha and Bodhisattva. 

Buddba is attended by ^akra and Kittyapa (?); the Bodhisattva is probably Maitreya 
with an attendant. The fragment is 7k in. high and about 13* in. long. Brit. Mus. 

right shoulder are bare, but he wears bracelets, necklace, ear-rings, 
&c., and is attended by a figure with a large bunch of flowers. The 
rest of the slab is occupied by .S*akyaniuni, attended on the left by 
a monk whose right shoulder and arm are covered by his robe, in 
the style ascribed above to KA^yapa. On his right is .Sakra, in this 
case naked, except for a very scanty loin-cloth; and it is to be 
noted that, even now, in NenAl. the’Vajra-bearer wears no necklace 
or other ornaments. 

Returning then to the bronze in ill. 135, we see that it represents 
the same type as the Maitreya in ill. 134. S. von Oldenburg claims 
ill. 135 for a Padmap^»i, and he furnishes proof that it is so, and 
that, advancing from this, the name of Padmapa»i might be applied 
to some of the GAndhira sculptures.^ But the name Padmapini is 

* Vo9tot\%ya Zam%tki^ pp. 362-3. Oldenburg’s doubts about the sidpa in the crown 
•re unfounded: he conjectures ill. 134 to bear an incorrectly copied figure of Amitsibha; 
It undoubtedly represents a .stdpu. This is an attribute of Padina|i{iai.* Note* on 
Ajawta Paint^ng*^ Sfc.^ p! xxv, 1. where the stfipa stands on the shorn head of Buddha. 
Ilut Maitreya al<o has a stfipa in his hair: he is thus reurcsented in ntinnkiieiiAd 
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unfortunately not a proper name, but an adjective in substantive 
form : he with the lotus flower in the hand,” a round-about name 
that may be associated with Vajrap 4 »i. This Bodhisattva has 
always produced new representations, so that to-day it presents the 
most important figure in the pantheon of Tibet: he is incarnate in 
the Dalai-Lama. 


Stiir, we must beware of generalizing too hastily; the flask in the 
hand of a Bodhisattva figure, as S. von Oldenburg has pointed out, 
does not necessarily indicate Maitreya. The proper chihna must 
decide as to the indi¬ 
vidual Bodhisattva; and 
the Amr/ta flask ap¬ 
pears in modern repre¬ 
sentations as an attri¬ 
bute of Avalokitejvara 
orPadmapawi. We find 
this in the nth century 
in Nepil d also at Boro 
Bu//ur,® where the ex¬ 
istence of a small figure 
of a seated Buddha 
Amit&bha on the fore¬ 
head points distinctly 
to Avalokitejvara; at 
Aja«/ 4 ,^ we find Ava- 
lokitejvara with a jug or 
flask in his left hand and 
a deer-skin over his left 
shoulder; and again 
holding the palm of his right hand forward (in the vara mudrd'), and 
clasping a flask with oval body and narrow neck in the left. In the 
caves of B^gh in MAlwa (ill. 141) also the representation of the 
same little figure in the head-dress precludes doubt that the repre¬ 
sentation is that of Avalokite.jvara.* Almost as certainly the 




141. Ayalokitesvaba. 
From Caves. 


142. A Bodhisattva. 
From AurangAbftd 
Cave Temples. 


Nartliang print of the*'five hundred gods,” fot 85,1. A magnificent large gilded 
bronze Mnitreja in the Berlin Museum, with the lotus flower, the wheel and- a little 
jar upon it, and with the hands in the dharmachakra mudrd, has likewiM a stfipa in 
the crown. But MaUiisthilnaprupta has it also,—this Bodhisattva occurring very fre¬ 
quently in pictures representing Amitabha’s paradise (Japan) as a wmpanion to 
Fadmapfiai (with Amitubha on the crown)—as in the picture from which ill. 124 is 
taken. Individual Bodhisattva figures are seldom to be distinguished as to their 
names with absolute certainty. One must start from well-marked groups (triads, Ac.) 
and so seek guidance. It appears as if tradition itself, by the arrangement of Bodhi¬ 
sattva figures in wrong succession, had become uncertain, and so nam^ the individuals 
inoorrectly. The same is the case in the representations of the Arhats—and here the 
Japanese Inulition seems to be the best. Conf. on this J. Burgess, Ar. Sur, W. Jnd. 
vol. V, pi. XX, 1, and xix, 6; Jour. Ind. Art, Ac., V 0 I.VIII, pp. 38,68. 

* A Foucher, in Beo. de VhUt. den Rehtfion*, tom. xxz, p. 353ff. 

* B6r6-‘Boedoer, Atlab, pi. colxxxi. 

* Bui^^ess, Hote* 0 % the Bauddha RockJtemplee of Ajonta, pp. 35; 62, 

■* Burgess, Arch. Sur. W, Ind,—Report on Ehirm Cnee^TempUe, 4*^ t pk xx, fig. 2. 
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Bodhisattva from the AurangAbad caves^ represented in ill. 142, is 
the same. 

If now we compare fig. 135 above, with the GAndhira statue 
represented in ill. 143, Prof, von Oldenburg calls attention to the 

resemblance,—only the rosary in the 
left hand is wanting, in its place a 
lotus blossom appears in the palm : 
it has a nimbus, but is without a 
crown.® 111. 121 is an example of 
Buddha on the padmdsana between 
two Bodhisattvas, and possibly that 
on his right held a flask now broken 
off. It would then appear that, 
though Maitreya has the flask or 
jug, it is also an attribute, at least 
occasionally, of PadmapAwi. 

We may here also consider the 
origin of the system at least from 
the sculptor’s side, taking as a 
starting point a merely descriptive 
epithet—“he with the lotus flower 
in the hand.” Here the personalities 
themselves vanish under the touch, 
—the vaguer the beginnings the 
more abundantly the attributes 
multiply in the sequel, and new 
epithets'^ ari.se. from which again, 
under certain circumstances, new 
personages may evolve. 

If we accept it as a fact that 
Padmap 4 //i had become established 
in Gandh^ra sculpture, it may be 
asked whether his spiritual father. 
Amitdbha, appears or not. Where 
later art represents him, he has 
either the garb and tonsure of a Buddha with the dhydna-tnudrd 
(the hands clasped in the lap), or the garb of a Bodhisattva 
with the same posture of the hands holding in them a vessel with 
Amr/ta. Such Buddha figures actually appear in these sculptures 
(conf. ill. 82, the Buddhas sitting in. the frieze), and Bodhisattvas 



143. A Bodhisattva,— Padmap4»i ? 
Cole, Oraco^Buddh. Scvlp, pi. 25. 


* Burgess, Arch. Sur. W. Ind. Bep. vol. Ill, |>1. Iv, 1. The scale of drawing deprives 
us of perfect clearness as to the ehihna ; but compare also woodcut S), p. 80. 

* aiobu*, 3 Feb. 1900, S. 73-75. 

^ For the common epithets and names of Fadmau&ai or AvalokiteAvara, as LokeAvara, 
Trailoketvara, Padraa, Abhayamdada, Aryap&la, Chint&chakra, Halahala, Mab&karuiia, 
Siffihanftda, Ac., see J. R. A*. Soe. (1894) pp. 76ff.; yote* on Ajauta Paiuttnp*, 
p. lOOf. and pll. xxiv-xxvii. AvalokiteAvara and MahasUiknaprUpta are both mentioned 
in the Smlckurati-vpAha^ §§31 and 34, which dates from as early as A-D. 100; conf. 
S. R, E, vol. XLIX,* pt. ii, pp. xxiii, 48, 52, and 176.—J.B. 
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also occur, with both hands in the lap, holding the same little bottle 
or flask mentioned above. Yet it cannot be asserted with certainty 
that 'Amitibha must be meant by these, though it is not improb¬ 
able. Indeed, if we follow the Japanese tradition, even the middle 
figure in ill. 82 might be AmitAbha in Sukh^vati; the side figures 
would then be Padmap 4 «i and Mah^sth^naprApta! 

We would then have before us here the beginning of the theory 
of the DhyAni or meditative Buddhas, which forms the basis of the 
Mahiyina doctrine. 

Even the southern school recognises four stages of mystic con¬ 
templation (Skt. dhydna \ PAli,yAtf«/z), which the northern school 
subsequently increased to five. I hese five Dhyanas correspond, in 
the cosmogony, to the series of heavens in five terraces,—the so- 
called Brahmalokas, which rise above the inferior heavens of the 
gods, Devalokas (conf. pp. 60,61). The theory then arose that each 
Buddha dvvelling on the earth had his mystic counterpart (Dhydni- 
buddha) in one of the DhyAni-heavens,-and that each of them again 
had his Bodhisattva or successor. Thus, with the five human Buddhas 
of the present period of the world’s existence {kalpd)^ are associated 
five mystic antitypes in the corresponding Dhy^ni degrees with 
their five successors {Dhydni-bodhisattvas). We have thus the 
following correspondences:— 

Human Budd/taf 

{Munushi-bud(fhait) Dhydni Bnddhas} Dfttfum Bodhmallvas. 

\. Kr:ikucliclianda VairochaDa 8 iniaritabhadni 

iLHiiakainuiii Akshobbva yajnipilai 

3. KiUyapi. Ilatnsisanibhavd Ilatnapuai 

4. Gaulama Amiti^bha Padiuaptlai 

i). ^laitre\a Aino^^hasuddba Vuvnpdni 

After the advent of Maitreya as Buddha the present world will 
be destroyed. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the whole 
theory, according to which every human Buddha emanates from his 
spiritits rector (L)hyAni-buddha),'bears a resemblance to the aeons 
and emanations of the Gnostics, and he regards it as not impossible 
that these beings owe their existence to Persian influence Note¬ 
worthy jn this connexion is the name "Immeasurable lightgiven 
to AmitAbha—from whom Gautama is said to have emanated: it 
points distinctly to contact with the old Persian light worship. 

The whole doctrine of the DhyAnibuddhas and DhyAnibodhi- 
sattvais appears to rest on the Zoroastrian theory of the Fravashis 
(Fervers). According to' the Masdayasnian conception, every 
being, w'hether dead, living, or unborn, has his Fravashi, which 
joins itself to the body at birth; and after death intercedes for it. 
We have thus IrAnian influence distinctly before us, which accords 
with the local surroundings of the GAnHhAra school. It was 

* See Vote* on Ajanta Painting*, p. 99f,, for the mudru*, ohihna*, coloilfi and ayni- 
bolsof tbede MaUntara-paucha-Buddlikiiiiikya; there are'also other arrangements in 
Nep&l of six, seven and nine.—J. B. 
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necessary to touch upon these crude materials, since only in this 
way can we comprehend the. never-ending repetition of 
Buddha figures in the buildings of later Buddhism. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the rock-temples at Elur 4 , 
represented in ill. 144 and 145, are of this sort. In ill. 144 we have 
the Buddha type repeated five times, perhaps for the five Dhyini- 



144. Bodhisattvas on the bight side op the sanctum in T!n Thal. 
Burgess, Mef. on Elura Cave Temp.y Ar. Sur. W, Ind. vol. V, pi. xx, 1. 


buddhas—all having here the dhydnamudrd (the hands laid one 
upon another in the lap); though if they represent Dhydnibuddhas 
other mudrds are usually assigned to each, except Amitabha. Be¬ 
neath we see five Bodhisattvas in the usual royal garb as in Gan- 
dh 4 ra—only more markedly Hindu; they bear lotus flowers, some 
with special symbols over them, and one has a small flag. Further, 
the outmost is represented larger than the others and with a vajra 
over the flower he holds: whether he represents Vajrapini or 
Mah 4 sth 4 napr 4 pta has perhaps yet to be decided. So in the case 
of ill. 145, in which eight Bodhisattvas .are grouped seated round 
the Buddha,^ we might naturally suppose that Padmap4»i with the 
lotus flower, and the little AmitAbha figure in the hair, is the one 

* Ar. Sur. JT. Ind. vol. V, pp. 16f. Bunjiu Nanjio wag of opinion that the eight here 
figured are the Hachi-dai-chaku-shi or ** eight great principal aons’’ [of ^uddha], and 
reading from left to right he made the upper row Durgatipari^odhana, Ak&«agarbha, 
and Kshitigarbha; the lower three—Maitreya. Avalokite«vara, and Mauju^ri; with 
Samaatabhadra on the left and Mah&sthknapi^pta to the right of the central figure. 
With these figures and others at Elura, compare those represented in Groneman, 
TJaudi JSarambdnan op Mxdden-Jatay pll, xlix-lviii,— J.B. 
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oirthe left, and Vajrap 4 «i is he with the lotus flower and thunder¬ 
bolt over it. 

This is the beginning of a purely formal distinction between figures 
which are always the same and all based on the same fundamental 
type—the seated figures 
gradually predominating 
very largely. With the 
varied arrangements of 
the fingers,—along with 
the colour of the body 
and of the garments 
changed by painting— 
other names always ap¬ 
pear ; and in this way an 
endless and altogether 
monotonous pantheon 
arises,with vague, merely 
allegorical names, and 
constant change of at¬ 
tributes. Now, as it was 
considered a salutary 
act of the best kind 
to represent as many 
Buddha figures as pos¬ 
sible, all artistic activity naturally decayed, and after a time 
there were only reproductions of the established type* that were 
rtiore or less good, and more or less influenced by the native style. 
Rows of Buddha figures were employed in the decoration of temple 
fa9ades, whole rocks were turned into terrace-reliefs filled with 
Buddhas, and caves filled with thousands of Buddha statues of all 
sizes.^ 

We now return to what was said in the first chapter. The 
Hindu idea of the world recognises man, that is the individual, 
only as a link in a chain of incarnations. These incarnations are 
phases of metempsychosis (Sansdra). They are completed in world 
ages which originate, flourish, deteriorate, and vanish ; upon which 
new ones arise to be annihilated in their turn. For every period 
there are Buddhas; they appear as emanations from countless 
Btiddhas of the meditative spheres—Dhy^nibuddhas. In contrast 
to this is the western idea of constant progress, of constant im¬ 
provement, which leaves the powers of the individual free to act, 
while the sum of the energy of the individualities forms an effective 

^ I would refer to the Pegu Caves,—R. C. Temple’s Note* on Antiqwitie* in Mama- 
nuadeta (in Ind, Ant. vol. XXII, pp. 327ff ), pll. iv-vii. From these caves the Royal 
Museum, Berlin, possesses more than a huudr^ figures of Buddha. ** In Wu-t'ai-shimi 
in the province of Shan-hsi in North China, the Tung-kang-ssu temple contains 
10,000 small tablets with representations of Maitreya. In Ch*an-fd-ssu near Pekin, 1 
have seen 1,000 beautifully carved reliefs of Amitkyus the god of longevity.”—Pander 
in ZeUeekr,/. Ethnologie, Bd. XXI (1889), 8 .49. 



». Wall-scttlptubk in the Tin Thai (Elura). 
rgess. Report on the Elurd Care Temple*^ Ar. 
8ur. W. Ind. vol. V, pi. xix, 6. 
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counterpoise to occasional retrogression and relapses into barbarism. 
It is quite in keeping with the character of the Indian idea of the 
world that the image, the picture of the founder of the religion 
is reduplicated to infinity and so loses its individuality. The 
Buddha-type, the sole subject of a somewhat statuary fcind, which 
was tentatively developed and canonised, is treated decoratively in 
the facade ornamentation of magnificent temples. In relation to 
the splendour of these monuments, this figure of the one great man 
is again lost in repetitions to infinity. 

As mentioned above, the religion had struggled through this 
phase in another form : the counterbalancing element was .the re¬ 
turn to a kind of monotheism in the shape of the doctrine of 
Adibuddha—the primeval Buddha, from which all others emanated. 
This doctrine had appeared between the 12th and 13th centuries. 

With the Gdndhara sculptures the second period of Buddhist art 
closed in so far as no new ideas, no new principles of composition 
appear after that. Still there are some things we may point out, 
as they were certainly carried over by means of the Gindhara 
school from the antique into Buddhist art. It is well known that 
the late antique was in.favour of the colossal ; Buddhist art like-* 
wise has the colossal, and, indeed, such are the favourite figures : 
Buddhas in teaching, standing, recumbent form (passing into 
Nirv^wa), and also the statue of Maitreya. It is only necessary to 
recall the colossal statues at Bamiyin, made famous by Ritter, to 
indicate how this form of representation has been adopted in 
Buddhist art.^ 

Another artistic feature, which appears even in the more modern 
G^ndhira sculptures, must, at least, be briefly mentioned',—though 
it is difficult on the basis of the present materials to explain it fully. 

1 his is the lotus flower as a seat, or a kind of pedestal of two 
lotuses under the feet of the upright Buddha. This earlier form, 
which in the more ancient (Indian) art belonged only to the goddess 
Siri, seems to have been further developed in the G 4 ndhAra school 
on the basis of Indian influence. In the case of standing figures it 
was possibly an illustration of flowery poetical epithets, “ lotus¬ 
footed,” and such like ; in the case of sitting figures, the represent¬ 
ation perhaps had reference to the meditative attitude called 

I Bitter, Die StHpoJt oder die ArchUektonUchen Denkmale an der Indo~Baktr. 
Kdntjstr. u. d. Colosse von Bamti/an, pp. 24f. Hyde (1700) is perhaps the first 
European to call attention to these colossi, in iSTwr/ Rehg. vet, Pere. p 132. Conf. Kaje 
111 Proc. Geog. Soc. vol. I (1879) pp. 248ff.; and my note in Beal’s Si-yu-ki^ vol. I, 
p. 51, u. 175. There is a large recumbent figure at Ajaa^a, Cave XXVI,— Cave Temples^ 
p. 3^. The Jamas also erect colossal statues: conf. Ind. Ant, vol. II, pp. 129f., 353f., and 
vol V,p.36.—J.B. 

Conf. also on B&miy&n, M. G. Talbot in J. R. Ae, Soc„ N.S., vol. XVIII, pp. 323ff.; 
other notes from the Chinese pilgrim by Kern, Buddhiemusy Bd. II, pp. 212ff. The 
Maitreya colossus at Yung-ho-kung— Mtu, Volk. Berhn, Bd. I, 2/3,8.77; 
in Lhasa, Waddell, Buddh, of Tibet ^ pp. 320f., 355; Graham Sandberg, Handhk, of Col¬ 
loquial Tibetan (Calc. 189^, p.l97; to these belong the Miryek (i.e. Maitreya) figures 
of Korea,— J.B. A*. Soc. N.S. vol.XIX, pp. 555-7; the recumbent Buddha colossus, Imd, 
Ant, vol. XXII, pp. 127ff., pll. xvii, Ac. 
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“lotus-seat"’ [padmdsana). At any rate, the Buddha standing on 
lotus flowers appears even at Amarivatf (conf. p. 175) and in the 
ecclesiastical art of the present day it has become quite a common 
feature (conf. ill. 82, 85, 123, 124, 140, 141). 

Pwo Bodhisattvas of the later pantheon have a distinctly indi¬ 
vidual character and thus have afforded material for some fine 
works which may be mentioned as showing, on the one hand, what 
was the chief ideal after which Buddhist art strove, and on the 
other, as clearly evidencing the extraordinary persisl:ency of the 
Hellenic ideal of Buddha. They are the Bodhisattvas Manjujri 
and Fadmap 4 ;ii already mentioned, and which at a later date 
were so extraordinarily richly developed. 

Manju^rt, whose name means something like “having a lovely 
brilliance,” may possibly have been a real personage, namely, the 
founder of civilization in Nep 41 . In the system of the northern 
school he appears as the representative of that transcendental wis¬ 
dom which is the aim of the Mahay ana school. 

His attributes are the sword “of knowledge,” which he w’ields 
with his right hand to cleave the clouds of mental darkness {andha- 
kdra)y and in the left hand he has a book, which usually rests upon 
a lotus flower. 

The relief in the Berlin Museum of a Manju.yrl from Java, accord¬ 
ing to the inscription on it, was made by Adityavarm^ in the year 
1265 Saka. (i.e. A.D. 1343) and is a fine specimen of modern 
Buddhist sculpture (ill. 146).^ 

The Bodhisattva is sitting on a great lotus flower and leaning 
against a broad cushion ; his legs are drawn up and crossed in the 
Indian, fashion ; and he is in rich dress. He wears a highly orna¬ 
mented crown; ear-rings w'ith pendent chains (conf. the ear- 
ornaments of the Bodhisattva figure from Gandh&ra in ill. I 30 > 
neck and breast chains, chain girdle, upper and lower bracelets, 
finger and toe rings. From behind the crown hang twisted locks 
of hair. The upper garment lies in a narrow band about the breast, 
from the left shoulder to the right side. The under garment clings 
close and smoothly to the legs, and is richly adorned with very 
interesting figures (conf. ill. 33), the body is well shaped, full, 
delicate ; the breast and ribs are rounded and unmarked by bones 
or muscles. The feet unused to walking, the soles are soft-rlike 
and pressed down to an almost impossible degree. The body in 
the main is full of charming, almost womanly beauty, and has a look 
of unnatural development, which does not arise from the physical 
energy of the being represented. The raised arm only holds the 
sword aloft, but does not strike—it only serves to hold the attri¬ 
bute. The whole style of the face shows in great purity the Buddha- 
type mentioned before (p. ijSoff.); in it the forms of the G&ndh 4 ra 
school are quite recognisable. The appearance of meditative re- 

* For the curious history of this sculpture, see ZeiUch^ d. eui*cU. Mor^enl. hd. 
XVIII (1864), 88.494-505. 
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pose is secured by the nearJy-closed eyes, the head pressed back 
on the nape of the neck, so that the very artificially formed, fleshv 
neck stands out prominently. The mouth is large but not broaa, 
the under lip full, the upper puckered up at the corners almost to 



' ' Mvi . Old Jaa'.m«S8e belief of MaKvusbI Bodhisattva. 
Itiscribed with tne dal'^ 1265 Hako .: 1343 a.d. Original in Berlin Mus. 


a smile: but the smile seems to be-overcome and perfect rest to be 
attained. 

The head is best characterised by the distinctive marks of the 
fourth and highest degree of meditation [dhydna). According to 
the ideas of the southern, church, the different Dhyanas are as 
follows:— 

I. The first Dhy 4 na is a state of joy and happiness which have 
arisen from a life of solitude,yet full of contemplation.and enquiry*, 
after the ascetic is freed from ^1 sensuality and fault. 
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2 . The second Dhyina-degree is a state of joy and happiness, 
which have arisen from deep peace of mind without contemplation 
and investigation, both of which are overcome: it is the bringing 
to rest of thought—the mastery of contemplation. 

3. The third DhyAna-degree is the state in which he becomes 
patient through joy and the uprooting of every passion,—glad and 
conscious of the joy which announces “the worthy one,” the arhat: 
patient, remembering, happy. 

4. The fourth degree of Dhyana is perfect equanimity and re¬ 
membrance, without care and without joy, after the previous joy 
and care have ceased through the putting aside of that which gives 
joy, and after the putting aside of that which brings care.^ 

The lotus flowers upon which (in modern Tibetan representations) 
the book usually rests are employed for the decoration of the back¬ 
ground. The tasteful arrangement of the leaves and buds, which 
are represented artistically and with great understanding of Nature, 
indicates the ancient Indian manner (conf p. I9f.). The book, in 
the usual form of palm-leaf manuscripts, tied round with a string, is 
held in the left hand. Four smaller figures of Manju.rrt, very much 
resembling the principal one, surround it,—above and l 5 elow, right 
and left. From analogy with Tibetan pictures, these appear to be 
intended for other forms of the Bodhisattva. In this way that sort 
of arrangement is obtained which we have already noted in the 
G^ndhira reliefs (conf. pp. I30f.) and which is preserved in the 
paintings of the northern school. On a I'ibetan picture the ac¬ 
cessory figures would vary—in respect of the five sacred colours— 
with the character of the principal subject; and as Manjujri is 
mostly represented as red, they remain white, yellow, green and 
blue.^ With the modern Tibetan painters these colours must bear 
a certain proportion to each other on the pictures: above all, the 
blue (wrathful) forms of the deities must not predominate. 

Manju.yri, as we have seen, may be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as the personification of meditation. 

PadmapA»i,—“the all-pitying one,”—is an emanation of 
Amitabha: having appeared on earth from a lotus flower for the 
deliverance of mankind, he labours to do away with all suffering 
and all sorrow in all the domain of creation, so that hell is emptied.’^ 
Then he returns to his throne, but soon again he sees misery 
and hell being filled once more. Out of grief his head bursts, &c. 

Through the co-ordination of this personage with Kuan-yin, the 
Chinese goddess of pity, an interesting type has been formed. I 
do not refer to the purely Chinese (female) representations of this 
Bodhisattva, nor of the widespread eleven-headed ones, but of a 

^ But see also Childers, Fall Dictionary ^ s.v. " jhanam ”; Alabsister, Wheel of the Law^ 
pp. 192-5; Sp. Hardy, Legends and Theories^ pp. 178-180.—J. B. 

* Teroffentl. aus dem. Kgl. Mus.f, Volkerk, Berlin. Bd. I, H. 2/3, S, 75, 145. 

* See the interesting parallel between the early chapters of the A'amndff- VgUha and 
the apocry hal Qospel of Nicodemus, by Prof. Cowell, Jour. Philol. vol. VI (1876), 
pp. 222-31, / Ind. Ant. vol. VIII, pp. 249-53.—J.B. 
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type which, though derived from Indian forms, is entirely, strange 
to the canon. So represented, the Bodhisattva sits with the right 
foot drawn up; his right hand rests with the elbow on the right 



knee, and the head is sunk sorrowfully on the hand, tlie left hand 
rests carelesslyon the left leg which hangs down. The ornaments and 
costume, type of the head, &c., continued Indian.^ 


Among the Loriyin Tangai sculptures at Calcutta there is a 
relief that suggests comparison with sucli a figure. It is on a slab 
measuring 22 inches in length and i6 inches high (ill. 147). Buddha, 
1 Conf. Gruuwedel, M^th. d. Buddk, in Txhet, &c., S. 27, Abb. 22. 
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with features of a somewhat uncommon type, is seated in the centre 
on a padmdsana or lotus throne, in the anitude of teaching; a 
flowering plant overshadows him ; and above is a canopy of three 
compartments, of which the two side ones have pointed arches ; 
the joinings and ends of the three roofs are finished with tiger 
heads ; and in each arch, over the head of its occupant, hangs a 
bunch of pearls or gems. The lotus on which Buddha sits is sup¬ 
ported by two small figures rising out of the earth ; in the one on 
the proper right we might be tempted to recognise Vajrap4/ii, but 
the turban, the covered breast, and roundish or conch-shaped object 
in his right hand is not in favour of this. A roundish object also 
lies on the seat in front of Buddha’s left knee. The corresponding 
figure on the other side—with moustache, round object in one hand, 
and mace (?) in the other—is not identified. Behind the first a 
shaven-headed monk kneels in adoration ; behind the other, the 
figure appears to be a female. 

At each side of the central figure sits a Rodhisattva; that on the 
proper right probably Manju.yri (he “of glorious beauty”) holding 
in his hand the book of Buddha’s teaching; and the other attendant 
is Avalokite^vara, or Padmapa/zi, with a 
flower in his left hand. Both these figures 
are very much in the pose of the Japanese 
figure just referred to. 

The eleven-headed standing form of 
Avalokitejvara is very frequent in NepAl, 

Tibet, and Japan, and it occurs at an early 
date in the Ka;/hen Buddhist cave temples, 
as w’dl as among the ruins of Nakon Thom j 
inKambodia. In this form, as in others, he 
is represented with four or more arms,— 
with the upper right hand he holds up a 
rosary, and with the left a long-stemmed 
lotus flower (ill. 148). The uppermost 
head is regarded as that of Amitabha, 
who is represented as his spiritual origin ; 
the others are arranged above one an¬ 
other, in threes, as in the Hindu Trimurti, 
and either the lowest head is single, or the 
tenth counting upwards.^ In represent¬ 
ations with only one head, the figure of 
Amitabha is placed as a crest on the mukuta or crown. 

A favourite relief is what may be called the Litany of Avaloki- 
te^vara or Padmapdwi. It appears in the Bauddha caves at Elura, 
at Aurangabad, at Ka;zheri, and both in sculpture and painting at 
A]2Lntk. In these scenes the Bodhisattva is represented standing 
on a lotus and holding the rosary in his right hand and a lotus stem 

' Cave Temples^ p. 357, and pi. Iv ; Notes on AjantUy &c., p. 100 and pi. xxiv. 11 ; JS'ti- 
toire de VArt du Japon (Paris, 1900), pll.xvii, xli, p. 911*, &c. 



148. AVALOKITEgVABA. 

A form of Padmap&ni; from 
a Nepalese drawing. 
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in the left; at each side of the panel are representations of sup¬ 
pliants in danger from enraged elephants, from lions, snakes, fire 
and shipwreck, from murder, captivity, death, &c.,—from which 
Padmap 4 «i delivers them. These scenes, taken in connexion with 
the late Mr. Beal’s translation from Chinese of the “Confessional 
service of the great compassionate Kuan-yin,” are of much interest, 
and show that at a date before the eighth century the character of 
this Bodliisattva must have been fully defined.^ In other Ka«heri 
sculptures he is attended by a female or T 4 ra at each side; whether 
this is connected with the worship of these goddesses as female 
counterparts of Avalokite.rvara, has not been investigated. 

The figures of Manju.yri and Padmapa«i have been dwelt upon 
as showing how nearly northern Buddhist art approached mere 
personification. The purely spiritual element so entirely pre¬ 
dominates that the human figure has become a mere form. But in the 
case of these two Bodhisattvas there remains at least a trace of 
personality, which in other representations--about which something 
must be said—is completely extinguished. The oldest personifi¬ 
cation of this kind is the goddess of transcendental knowledge— 
Prajna Paramita (Tib*. Sher-p‘yin-ma), which, in style, as in worship, 
is not of much account.^ 

The final results of this multiplication of forms show a notable 
degeneration in two directions. On the one hand the limbs no 
longer suffice to bear all the attributes; several arms, several heads 
are g.^en to the figure: it is reduplicated in itself. The literal 
representation of old epithets of strength and splendour probably 
gave rise to this: words like Sahasrabdhu, “the thousand-armed,” 
t.e. “ he who has the strength of thousands," and so on, received a 
purely external meaning. The ancient Indian method, borrowed 
from West Asia, of determining simple human forms by the ap¬ 
pending of attributes,—in itself an altogether inartistic method,— 
degenerated into something repellant. Therewith real art comes 
to an end : the figure becomes a mere hieroglyph, the decking out 
with few or many attributes gives it the name of some religious 
idea. On the other hand, the chief figures are relieved of certain 
qualities which appear as particular Bodhisattvas—male and female. 
One of these goddesses of the latest Buddhism is “ the victorious 
goddess of the skull-protuberance "—Ush«ishavijay 4 ®—“ having the 
intelligence of the most splendid perfect one.” 

* See Ar . Sur . fF. lud. vol. Ill, pp. 75,76, and pi. liii; vol. IV, p. 51, and pi. xxxiii, 3; 
Cave Temples^ p. 357 and pi. Iv. 1; Notes on Ajanta, &c., p. 42; and, for the ** Con¬ 
fessional Service,” J.R. A . S. N.S. vol. II (1866), pp. 403-25; Grunwedel, Mythol. de* 
Buddh. in Tibet it. Mongol. S.65; Waddell, Lamaism^ pp. 15, 357.—J.B. 

' Other mere personifications of early date are Dhurma (Buddha’s teaching) and 
Saiigha (the assembly of monks, the church”), the goddess of the six syllables (om 
mani padme hfim), Conf. also the beautiful figure of an old Javanese Prain&- 
paraniiU in Btjdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Tolkenkunde ran Nederl. Jndi«.6e Volgr. 
III.VIII (C. M. Pleyte, Bijd. tot de kennis van het Mahuydna op Java)^ fig. 1. 

^ Tib. j/Tsug-tor-rnaiu-par-rgyal-raa. See above p. 162. Also Grunwedel, Mythol. 

Buddk. %n Tibet, &o., Ss. 138, 148, 151. 
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As we have seen, the deities, Bodhisattvas, and Buddhas were 
represented in Gandh 4 ra in groups of threes, fives, eights,—and it 
seems as though this arrangement had some influence on their 
attributes : analogies of composition certainly exist. 

The illustration No. 121 from Loriy&n Tangai, in the Calcutta 
Museum, is an example of a triad group. The relief is 15 inches 
broad and presents Buddha upon the padmdsana or lotus-seat with 
a standing Bodhisattva on each side. These can hardly, how ever, 
be directly related to the philosophical doctrine of the Ratnatraya 
as represented by Dharma, Buddha, and Sa;//gha,—for these figures 
are not very prevalent in Nepil, Tibet, &c. But they are closely 
connected with the popular worship of the three statues of "the 
past, present, and future Buddhas” represented by 5 ‘^kyamuni with 
Avalokitejvara and Maitreya, and with the other triad of Amit&bha 
or Amitiyus with Avalokite.yvara on his left hand and MahAsth 4 ma 
on his right. This latter, at least, is an early Mahay^na arrange¬ 
ment since it is represented in the Amitdyur-dhydna Sutra} 

The pantheon of the northern school of Buddhism in Tibet, China, 
and Japan, is the most gigantic in the world, but it is infinitely 
monotonous. Hardly a single figure shoves real life. It is interest¬ 
ing to note how this endless system of models, originated in Tibet, 
China, and Japan, which, with slight variations of hand-postures, 
attributes, and colours, is alw'ays increasing. It arose from the 
representation of the monk in China and Japan; in Tibet from the 
portrait of the hierarch. In the former, the representations of 
monks, which doubtless began with an ideal portrait of the chief 
disciples (Sthaviras) and of the ancient magicians, degenerated into 
caricatures; but in Tibet the real portrait has been developed from 
the ideal. The Bodhisattvas are always incarnated in the hierarchs 
of Tibet: Padmapawi is reborn in the Dalai Lama, &c.; but the 
Bodhisattvas are eternally the same. The different stages of incar¬ 
nation of the saints, however, present variations in their individuality. 
The portrait of the grand Lama presents an interesting reaction 
from the artificial rendering of the regions of the gods. The divine 
in earthly form, in many cases, breaks through in an exquisite w'ay: 
the figure remains artificial and does not depart from the canon ; 
but the heads of these hierarchs, on the bronzes and miniature, of 
the ecclesiastical art, are mostly of real artistic value. 

Of the many good examples of this class w'hich the Berlin Ro,yal 
Museum possesses is the richly-gilt bronze of the spiritual Prince of 
Tra-shi-lhifm-bo U Kra-shis-/hun-po) Pal-dan-ye-she (^/Pal- 
/dan-ye-shes), who died in China in 1779 (conf. ill. 149)- The 
portrait of this interesting man is remarkably fresh and faithful. In 

» See Sac. B. E. vol. XLIX, pt. ii, pp. 176, ISOff. A quite similar relief is repre- 
wnted in AmarAvati and Jagga^jiapeta StApaa^ p. 12. Mahlisiha,mJi i.s, nut inij>rob- 
ably, a MahUyana deification or analojrue of Maudgah &\atia, the rij^ht hand disciple of 
Gautama. Amitiiyus is the SambkogakApa or refiex 8])irituality of Aiiiituhha, the 
corresponding Manuthi Bnddha being is&kyamuni; his Bodhisattva is Padinapaai. J. u. 
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REACTION TO THE PORTRAITS OF MONKS. 


the coarsely executed but beautifully arranged garment the last off¬ 
shoots of,the Gandhara school are noticeable. It is in keeping with 
the political power of the Tibetan hierarchyJhat the representations 
of the Grand Lamas should take the first place among the objects to 



1 19. T»f K \ N I) I>\M A OF TK4-viII-T.lirM-BO PaL-DAN-YK-SHK 
(tfPal-Waiio\c-shes) 1737-1779). (lilt bronase fruiii Tibet. The 
alms-boWl in the left hand is of lapis lazuli. Height 5i inches. 

Original in Heriih Museum. 

be venerated: the rudeness and persistent religiousness of the people 
has preserved this from the fate w^hich befell it in China and Japan, 
forming a brilliant epoch—the caricatures of monks. 

The individual element appearing in the portraits of the Lamas 
surpasses Indian art conditions; it points to the attainments in 
culture of the people of high Asia. And if we may correctly recognise 
the Jssidones* of Herodotos as the people of Tibet, then, the modern 

* Tonutschek, Arhtea* ro» Proikomne^wt, in Ah d. k. k. Ak^der WiwHteh. in JTten, 
h. phil. Cl., Bd. CVI (1888), pp. 7l5f., 7i8f. 
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Buddhist cult supplies a .true chart of the progress of culture 
among these high Asian people, whose lot was connected in so. re¬ 
markable a way with the Hindus from the time when the Greeks 
obtained correct information about India. On the Lamaist altars, 
beside the relics of a barbarian stage—trumpets of human thigh 
bones, votive bowls of skulls, tambours of children's skulls—appear 
Buddha pictures in which traces of late antique artistic elements, 
still strongly inspiring, have a mystic existence; but beside these 
are the ideal portraits of the old Indian paw^/its and their successors 
the Lamas, with their intelligent—or, if we might rather say,— 
crafty faces. It we bear in mind, however, that they were the 
representatives of culture in those barbaric lands, that they were 
able to subdue and tame for ever the Mongols, the fiercest con¬ 
querors and warriors in the world, and that too without a religious 
war,—we can only rejoice that these valuable portraits, in modified 
antique forms, have been handed dow'n. 

The application and conversion of old sacred types to caricatures 
has appropriated even old compositions. Among these, as an in¬ 
stance, is the representation of the NirvA//a scene. The sketch 



1.^0. Death or a wobldling. 

From a Japiiiiese coloured print; conf. Nos. 70-74. 

Original in Berlin Museum. 

(ill. 150), from a Japanese picture, represents the death of a world¬ 
ling in this manner. His numerous lady friends, and even a small 
lapdog, give free expression to tbftir grief over the death of the 
gentleman,” who, larger than them all, lies before them. 

It may be asked what is the use of all the aesthetic debate about 
“ Japanese colour printing” so long as the chief facts are unknown 
to us, so long as we are not in a position to understand the wit 
which here, fortunately, we do. . , * 

With reference to the formally conserved antique elements, put- 
side India,-—as was already noted in connexion with Indian orna¬ 
ments,—a noteworthy phenomenon occurs: In India,foreign forms 
get merged in national ones; metamorphosed in all sorts of ways, 
they have held a longhand highly varied existence, earned down into 
the Brahmanic art of the Middle Ages; while in lands outeide ndia, 
the canon developed from the G 4 ndh 4 ra sculptures is more closely 


2 o8 decay of art. the artists are yakshas, etc. 

conserved. We need only note the markedly antique elements still 
visible in the Javanrsi Buddha and Bodhisattva heads (ill. 115 and 
146) compared with me GandhAra types (ill. no, 111), or the Chino- 
Japanese arrangement of the garments (ill. 120, 125). The whole 
phenomenon is connected w'ith language which, 1 believe, gave rise 
to the learned and hierarchical character of the northern monastic 
system. The southern school adhered to the P 41 i language, because 
the current Prikr/ta dialects of India proper were mutually intel¬ 
ligible enough, and the development of culture was 
common to all. Transitions between the PrAkrits existed just 
as certainly as between the modern idioms of Aryan origin in 
northern India. But the people of the Panjib had not followed the 
Brahmanic development (conf. above p.7),and even if in some lands 
under the Indo-Skythian rule, Aryan dialects were spoken, they un¬ 
doubtedly became widely different. To them came the entirely 
allophylian tribes of the Indo-Skythian kingdom—Hellenes, Yueh- 
chis, the tribes of DardistAn, Kashmir, Persians, Turks from the 
east, etc. For this reason, Sanskr/t, the language of the learned in 
the north, was chosen at Jalandhara for the language of the sacred 
texts. From that time, onwards, even among the Lamas of Tibet 
and of-remoter Mongolia, it has enjoyed an artistic life, which did 
not, however, continue free from error. In both cases the classical 
form veiled the greater decay of the original doctrine. The only 
individual elements which we meet -with are the Lama portraits. 
But they are persons represented, not representers. The 
names of the artists are wanting. The forms are foreign : foreign 
people had executed the most important works; even at the present 
day mechanical occupations are in the hands of exclusive castes 
that originated in a mixing of races. The result was that art was 
not popujar, that the Indian people in the mass con¬ 
tinued indifferent to such matters. The peasant class, 
the core of Hinduism, continued in its primitive condition. Among 
primitive peoples, he who can carve a figure is by virtue of that 
fact a magician. What must have been the effect when the foreign 
artist covered buildings of quite a novel sort with decoration in a 
fixed style,—of hybrid creatures, etc., or found means to bring the 
image of the universally venerated Emancipator down from heaven I 
This explains -v^^hy the Tibetan historian TAranAtha speaks of the 
ancient buildings as having been erected by Yakshas (fairies) and 
NAgas (snake-demons). These names conceal those of the foreign 
artists. A similar state of things, founded on analogous facts, arose 
in the German middle ages. The builders of the first cathedrals were, 
for the most part, foreigners; the people regarded them as super- 
human—as in league with the Evil One. More than one architectural 
or plastic monument of the early middle ages has received a tradi¬ 
tional explanation which, apart from the humorous element, reminds 
us of theJAtaka fable related above. The fact that Cjn*ek architectural 
anecdotes were also directly received, belongs to literary history. 
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An Indian -element which soon appears is, as we have noted," the 
repetition of the same forms; it is parallel with the like 
phenomenon in the texts; the mystic magical po\\ er of the ritual 
text with its repetitions,—always regarded as of great importance 
in India,—led to the general disintegration in later Buddhist liter¬ 
ature. The repetitions of the motifs brought about the dissolution 
also of Buddhist art. 

Naturally, it was not possible to shake off fixed, influential attri¬ 
butes and to express the character of a mythological being by a 
corresponding representation of the body, such as Athens attained 
to when at the height of its glory^ Still attempts at it are not 
wanting; India was not so distant from it in its warm appreciation 
of Nature. If we consider the representations of the Nagas, and 
especially the NAgas as the reliefs at Amaravati (ill. 8) and the 
paintings of Aja«/A (conf. Griffith, Ajantd, vol. I, pi. 12) show them 
to us, we cannot fail to see in the excessively twisted bodies at¬ 
tempts to impart to them the characteristic of the body of the 
snake. In spite of this,’the old attribute—a snake’s hood on the 
neck—was naturally not to be omitted. 



151. Tiik Coffin of Gactima. 

From :i siapti at Nala near Saiif^hao, excavated by .M gor Cole, ISs:). 

From a photoj^pb. 

Ill conclusion, we may append two or three further illustrations 
which differ somewhat from those already given. 
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Notice has already been directed (pp. 113, 119, 122) to a figure- 
which appears at the feet of the dying sage in most of the repre¬ 
sentations (ill. 70-77). Since these pages were printed off, I have 



come upon a photo¬ 
graph of a relief (ill.i 51) 
from a stupa at NalA 
near Sanghao.^ It 
measures 13 inches in 
length by 11 \ high, and 
is quite a unique repre¬ 
sentation. The trees 
b(‘hind and the figure 
on the right with the 
bed on \Nhich it rests, 
identify the box. with 
three monks beyond it," 
as the coffin of Ruddha. 
And. the figure at the 
foot, being saluted by 
one of the monks, as if 
he had just arrived, 
seems to support the 
conjecture already 
made, that this may 
be Maha-KA.yyapa, be¬ 
fore whose arri\al it 
was found impossible 
to remove the corpse 
for cremation.” '1 his 
Ka.syapa was a Brah- 
ma^a of Magadha or 
BihAr, and the chiet 
survivor of the eighty 
principal disciples or 
Sthavirns On his 
arrival at Ku.\inarA, 
w‘here (iautama died, 
having bared his right 
shoulder,—it i> s»inl 
the corpse put the feet 
out from the w rappings 
for KAyyapa to wor¬ 


ship ; other versions say he changed the garm<*nts that enshrouded 
:hc body for others from his own store, and having replaced the 
:o\ er of the coffin, the fire burst forth'from the pile and consumed the 


* “ Sent to lifthor Muii^uiii. Dec 1883,—No. 31-10 in Migor C<de*8 Cnialo^rue.” Tbi^ 
• all tb« informntiOQ 1 have found roapeciing tliia'acnlptiire. 

* Conf. S. Hnidj, Mam. Bmdk. p. SeOf. 
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body.^ After this, Ka^yapa convened the first Buddhist council for 
the settlement of the canon; and is reckoned as the first Patriarch. 
5 ' 4 riputra and Maudgalyayana—the right and left hand Sthaviras, 
—had died before Gautama. 

In the museum at Bombay, are two representations of the 
NirvAwa scene from Marjan stupa near MiyAn Kh^n. The best 
preserved 4 s on a Slab measuring 22 inches by 15, having a broad 
pilaster at 'each end. This personage thercr appears placing his 
hand against the foot of the figure of Gautama and inclining his 
head, as if reverencing the dead. 'Phis seems to support the pro¬ 
bability that KAsyapa is intended. Vajrap^wi stands behind him, 
holding the vajra between his wrist and armpit; the seated figure 
and tripod appear in front of the bed; and those behind it are 
Devas with naked busts. 

The sculpture represented in ijl.i52,came from Loriy^n Tanga* in 
the Swat district, and is in the Calcutta Museum. It measures* 
2 feet 9 inches in height and 15 inches across. As will be noted, 
it is cut quite through the slab round the central figure. It is a re¬ 
markably fine piece of sculpture,- and must have been regarded as 
a sort of altar. The central figure is, of course, the Buddha on the 
padmd^ana^ in tbe teaching attitude ; his right shoulder and arm 
are bare, and the robe is very carefully traced out. Over his head 
is a sort of canopy frof\i which hangs a garland of-flowers in a 
double loop,descending to touch the «.yAnresembling a 
on his head. On each side, supporting the canopy, is a Persepolitan 
pillar with humped bullocks on their capitals ; the base and shaft 
are only a slightly enriched copy of the pillars we find at NAsik in 
the second century A.p. On the architrave above them are animal 
heads and the Buddhist rail or lattice pattern. Outside the pillars 
sit two Bodhisattyas—probably the same as in preceding examples. 
From above the architrave peoqjle-(orJDevas) look down, and over 
these is a cornice, supporting a small model of a temple .at each 
end, in which sit two Buddhas. The centfal space is in tw’o tiers,— 
the lower having tw'o small figures of seated Buddhas and wor¬ 
shippers; the upper, an arched panel, contains a standing Buddha 
and two companions. Below the main figures is a cornice over a 
frieze orn?mented by little figures carrying a great flower roll, such 
as is so common at AmarAvatf, with a worshipping figure at each 
end. The stone fits into a socket in a base covered with a leaf- 
pattern.* 

lastly, from among the many detached pieces of sculpture from the 
SwAt districts; of some of which we have only photographs by Mr. 
Caddy, while the originals do not seem to have reached the Indian 
Museum, two more are represented (fig. 153).. The measurements 
are, of course, unknown, but the head of Buddha appears to be of 
some size, and is a strikingly good piece of workmanship, showing 
the GAndhAra style of art at about its best 'fhe face' is distinctly 

^ UockhiU, Life of Buddha, pp. 144, 145, 

* Jomr, Imd, Art end Imdueir^, v«4. Vlil, p. 83,- 
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less Indian than usual, but dignified and calm; the ushx\tsha is again 
manipulated into a sort of Oreek krohyios ; and the ear-lobes, so 



A 


153 . HBAD of UcUOHA and FBAOMKNT of SerLPTUBE^ from Swiit. 

'From a photoxcniiili. 

far as the photograph indicates, are not lengthened downwards in 
the usual way.* It may be compared with the illustrations Xos. 
I lO-i 19, 121, 122, and 131.—J.B. 

The foregoing sketch of the GAndh^ra scliool has been carried as 
far as is possible with the scanty materials to hand: it is a pro¬ 
gramme which demands long and continuous work. The last word 
has not yet been said, for the treatment in detail can only be carried 
out in India,—and especially in the museums of Labor, Calcutta, 
and t^eshAw'ar. 

The results of the above investigations may be summed up some¬ 
what as follows:— 

I. Talent in sculptural art exists only in a limited degree among 
the Indian Aryans. The capacity for plastically developing perfect 
figures is wanting, as is also the /eeling for well-proportioned 
I'omposition. On the other hand a powerful poetic tendency is 
* J<Nir. tmd. Art amti /julMt/rjf, vol. VI 11 , p. H 7 . 
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evidenced, which, under the influences of tropical nature, readily 
borrows images from natural life, and, to the detriment of the com¬ 
position, executes these broadly, idyllically, but with a fine 
emphasizing of the characteristic features The gift of observation, 
sharpened by speculative training, leads to the humourous depicting 
of situations which very happily show the marked differences between 
the various classes of the people, and even ventures upon religious 
representations ; but, notwithstanding this, the whole world of ideas 
remains subject to the religio-philosophic conception. The char¬ 
acter of the people wavers between sensuality and pessimism. 

2. The Cireek influences shown by the art of the .-X.voka period 
follow in the track of older and very energetic Persian influences. 
This role of intermediary on the part of the Persian kingdom is, in 
a general way, characterized by Herodotos and Ktesias 

3. West Asian forms—the attribute of the thunderbolt, the so- 
called orientalizing of animals—afford types for Hindu gods and 
other mythological beings of the older school. The fabulous Indian 
animals mentioned by Herodotos, Ktesias, etc.,'belong to this 
category (conf. p.42ff.). The wings of the hybrid animals sometimes 
appear in action (see pp. 48, 53); sometimes as flames. 

4. The G^ndhira school represents a long development which 
begins with antique (heathen) forms and seems to end with 
Christian ones. The reliefs preserved are, indeed, for the most 
part, replicas of old models w’hich are entirely based on Grecian 
composition laws, as, for example, the Bodhisattva at the gate 
(p. 98). In respect of style, the G 4 ndh 4 ra school is influenced by 
the more ancient one ; as, for example, in the N 4 ch girl (p.i 11), and 
Persian pillars (p. 15if ). 

5. Hellenic deities in the character of the times of Alexander 
{i.e. local divinities) are traceable in Gandh^ra: the god of the gate 
(P* 95 )» earth goddess (p. 98), the gods that look down and 
which perhaps imply a date (p. i zpf.). I'he following Greek divinities 
exist latent,—Zeus(p.9i),G^ (p.ioo),Paignia (p.i48),Nik^ (?) (p.i 13). 
AthenePromachcs is directly represented as a Greek goddess. Apollo 
served as a pattern for Buddha (p.i64). 

6. These Grecian representations have exercised a distinct in¬ 
fluence on the texts of the northern school; for example, VajrapAwi 
(p.9if.), and the Mahdpathavi (p. 100). Certain texts (.such as the 
Lalita Vistard) are, so to speak, descriptions of reliefs or pictures. 

7. The Buddha type, which, in China, passes as that of the king 
Udayana, reverts indirectly to the Gandhdra type (p. 170). 

8. The types of the G^ndhira school (as well as the Grecian 
mode of composition) are still traceable in the Buddhist ecclesiasti¬ 
cal art,as well as in the Buddhist schools of Tibet, China, and Japan.^ 

^ Paladotogue, Vart Chinoit^ is certainly riKht as to Chinese art and its so-called 
mythology, which offers merely schemes without a history and givi^e no new inter¬ 
pretation to Buddhist elements. The prince in gala costume, stiff and motionless, with 
the little tablet; the oflSicar (wrestler) ; the two-sword juggler; and the long-bearded 
old man in dreesiug-gown,—represent nearly all the. national Chinese types, which 
always recur. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The iconographical texts of the canonical literature of Tibet, as 
also the rtiaterials accumulated .in illustrated Chinese encyclo¬ 
paedias, and certain portions of the 'l antra (Sanskrit) literature, 
will require to be worked, by the aid of the monuments, into 
a history of types:—in the preceding, only a sketch has been 
attempted 

9. In many sculptures of the Gandhara school, the pictorial 
element is so strongly in evidence that one might imagine that an 
early school of painting had existed in Gandhara. whose extreme 
offshoot is represented to some extent in the Tibetan ecclesiastical 
paintings , for example, the nimbus (p 86), and the reliefs of “ the 
flight of the Bodhisattva,” “the birth of Gautama " (pp i I2f , 135). 
Conf. in this connexion, F. W C. Miiller, Japanisches aus Java, 
FeeUbundel aan Dr. P J Veth aangeboden, S. 223, and Julien, 
Hiouen Th\ang, tom. 1 . p. no 



UrDDlU TUCHINO IN A ViHARA. 
From a wall-pimtink' in C:ivt» XVI at Ajaa/ii. 
See Cate-Temp!e<t, j>. 3l)8 











Wall Painting from (’ave XVIII at Ajanta. 

Perhaps Apsarfis thron^li the air. 

(Care Templex^ p. 310f, Mrs. S]»eir’s LtJ'e in Ami 
India, p 370). 
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A. 

Abdagases, King, 73. 

Abft, Mount, 29. 
ahhajfitpdm mudrd^ 192. 
ahhinithkxamanai or flight of Gautama 
from home,*130; date 131. 
acacia sirisa, iSln. 

Achajraenides, see Cyrus, I>driu8, Arta- 
xerxes, 4, 7, 8, 9; first universal king¬ 
dom, 158; inscriptions of the A. 16; 
style of their buildings, 2,17, 81. 
^darn’s Peak or SiimanakCifa, 72. 
.^dibuddha; 198. 

Adityavarm^i, Javanese king, 199. 
Adraistoi, Skt. Ar4shfra, 8. 
aeons nf the Gnostics, 195. 

Ahmadlib&d, 29. 

Ahriman of the Persians, 39. 

Airavata, India’s elephant, 38. 

Aja»/iii Cave-temples, 22f; Paintings, 27, 
97, 136, 139, 157-, 188n.; Mgas with 
twisted bodies, 14, 45, 209; Mkra’s at¬ 
tack on Buddha, 97; representation of 
the NirvUiita, 118,120, i98iu; Garudas 
from A. 51, tribute-bearers, 136; Ava- 
lokite^vara, 193. 

Ajatasatru, P41i; Aj^tasattu, king of Rii- 
jagnha, 4, 15, 54 
^.jita, Maitreya, 183, 184. 

AkiSigarbha bodhisattva, 184,185,196. 
Akshobhya, Dhyfinibuddha of VajrapiUi, 
195 

Alabtister, C , 161n , 185n. 

Alawaka Yakshq, 45. 

Allakappa town, 15. 

Alexander the Great, 4,10,15,76, 78. 

All Masjid sthpa, 152. 

Amar&vatl sthpa and railings, 22, 26. 27; 
Buddha appears, 174,175; standing on 
.a lotus, 199; the nimbus, 86; the 
ra^Va-bearer, 175; garland-bearers. 
148f., 156; early Indian throne- 
seats. 28, 29, 53; departure of the 
Bodhisattva at A. 103; Mdy4, 112; 
Kksyapa legend, 128; rosettes, 149; 
erotic figures, 1.57; the seven jewels. 
159; attempt to express the deity in 
bodily form, 209. 
amatam padam (P4li), 179. 

AmbaffAu Brahmaaa, 90. 


Aineslnispeiids, Persian archangels, 38. 
Amitiibha, conf. Sukh&vait, 183; l^rsian 
elements in theeult ef A. I95f.; Dhyk- 
nibuddha of Padmapkai^ 108,195,196, 
201; A.’s paradise, 170,176,195; A. in 
the crow gif Padmapiai, 193, 196. 
Amitkyus, 2(Hu., 205. 

Amoghasiddha, Dhyknibuddha of Vi^va- 
p4»i, 52,195. 

4.mrtta, 198,194/ 

Auanda, artist of a relief at Skncht, 25n. 
Anahda, favourite disciple of Buddha, 56, 
114,118,122,182 
Ananta cave-temple, 41. 

AnUhapiadada, 

Anavamil river, PMi: Anomk, 14. 

Ancyra temple, 153. 
andhakdra (Skt. P41i), 199. 
anpavastram (Skt.), 86. 
angtyd (Hindi), 85 . 

Aniruddha, 122. 
aujali, 136n. 

anjana (Skt. P4U) ‘‘eye-salve,*’ 161. 
Anom4, see Anavam4. 

Antiochos Theos, 77. 

Anur4dhapura, 74 

anuvifaujana4akshai\aSf marks of the 
Buddha, 161. 

ApaiMa N&ga, 43. 

Aphrodite, 40, 57. 

Apollo, 16,137n, 164-166,213. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 79ii. 

Aquse Solis, Baui, 93. 

Arakhosia, Harahvati, Sarasvatt, 10,105. 
aram (Tamil) d2n. 

Arkshfra, 8. 

Aravkla Nkga, 77. 
architectural elements, 129,151f. 
arhat (Skt.) 201 
Aristeas, 34, 206n. 

Ardschi Bordschi Chan, 5dn. 

Arnold (Sir £.) igOn. 125n: 

Arsakes, Parthian king, 4. 

.^rtaxerxes Mnemon, 58. 

Arya; the A. in the Panjkb, 6-8,81; on 
the Ganges, 10; mytholo^ of the A. 7; 
stone buildings, gold OTmments, 8; 
Indian k and Iranians, 8,15; first idea 
of universal rule, 158. 
dsaMj seat, throne, 192. 

Asafiga, a pionk, 190. 
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BHceticH, 12, 13,61, 95,146; conf. Ku^yapa, 

^ Uruvilvi, Urihniana-. 

AfihhdAn., rail Asa/ha, 131. 
ankX/tttna (Skt.) 6^1 
Amta /if/*<hi, 13,139,155 
A-iiika, P.'ili Awjka, coni Piydassi, Maur- 
ya, Malimda, as prince at VessaimKara, 
26. (‘hakravartti, 158, 159, reco^niswl 
Biitidliism, 15f 77, his buildinj^ and 
their style (ct llarahat) 3, 4, 17, 22,23, 
26, 33, 37, 66, 81, 87, 105, 115, 12^1,137, 
151, no nimbus, 86, his iiiMTiptions, 
16, intercourse* yyilh Greek princes, 77 , 
Greek influenees m the style ol his 
buildings, conf. IIippoeam])Us, Makara, 
(ViiUiur, 17. 52-53, 57 ; nulin*' at Gaya, 
211, 62, 53, 57 , chapel round the llodhi 
tree, 69, intercourse yyith Tissji, kinjc of 
Ceylon, 25, 26, 70 

Aftiynans, - b.irbantie.s of this jieople, 16, 
their art, 19, j'od.s j>la<?ed ii|)ou their 
attributes, 57 , clierubiin, 50 
Asuraa, 4.3 
Athene, 82, 85, 213 
AtheiiH, 9, 166 

Atlante!*, 135, 1,75 . ’ 

tUman, 12 . 

Aurati^.'ibM nx'k-temples, 194 
aim^ole, nimbu.s, 176. 

Avalokitesvara bodhi«Utva, Padiua- 
p4»i.--183, 184, 193, 194n. 205, eleven- 
headed A 20^1 

AridUrcniddna, we Jiitaka, 13, 87, 96, 
lOf), 102n 159, 179. 
arf yaiif/a, girdle, 41. 

Azes, 78 

B 

Bacchanalian reprt'stmtation, 149. 

B&Kh caves, 22, 27, 193. 

Bagist&ii, Behistun, 16. 
hahauffi, 65, 73 

Baktnans, xef Indoskythian.s, Gandh^ra, 
Yueh-chi, 1, 76. 16tk 
Ball, 31. 

baltkammam kar (Pah) 11 
Ball, V. 51. 

B&niiy&n, colossi, .S3, 19S 
Bai»A.ras, «ee B&rAn.'usi, 

Banlhat, Bharhut, stone rail .and i,':ites,22, 
23, 4-t, 67n , no h:,aire of Buddha at B. 
68, 157, the so-«*alU*d Kmnarojutaka^ 
47, t8, iihscriptions, 2;i, 30n. 58, 69; 
Hindil tyiH*, lU, dormer Hiudoyys, 151, 
sculptures, 23, 141, gods, 40, 41, 42, 
137 , the IkkIIu tr<'«', 69. 

BUrAnas! (8kt. and Pah) mod. ‘ Benares,’ 
Hmd. Bananus. stvne of the jatakas, 54, 
56; Buddha’s M*rmon at B. 67n. 88, 89, 
143-14-1, 187. 

Barlaam, 136n 

Bayley (Sir E Cliyel 82. Kin 216, 

Beal (Rev. S.) 44n. 64n. 68n. 79ii. 170n. 
201, 216. 


Beifsa, 22. 

Behistun, iee Bagistan. 

Bem^vata Yakkha, 45. 

Bengal, 174; fee Brahmasamuj. 

Ben-ten, 105, 148u. 

Besnagar, 26. 

Bhadra., 143. 

Bhaqarato Sakamunino hodhoy 69. 
Bhagvvanlal Indraji, 191n. 216. 

Bhaja, 22, 41. 

Uidmandalay prabhamawHalay aureole, 86, 
157 

Bharhut, Barahat 
hfukshus, 14, 114. 

Bhilsa, see Saficlii, Vidi?a, 22, 24, 

Bliopiii, 24 
Bliumidevi, 37n 
hUumisparsa mudrdy 172. 

Bhute^r, 41n 
bignonia suaveolens, 181n. 

Bihar, caves, 22. 
bimha fruit, 161 
Bimbisara, 4, 68. 

Bindusara, 4, 15 
Bingjira, 105. 

Bloch (Dr Th) 141 n. 155ii. 173n. 216. 
Blonay' (G de) 93n 
hodhi] 146, 181. 

bodhidruma, bodhi-tree, 14, 23, 26,35,69, 
70, 74, 92, 92, 97, 100, 180. 

Bodhisattya, Pa,li bodhisatta, 23, .35, 61, 
79, 134, 158, 173, 176, 181-186, 205, 
211; B. in jiltaka, 54f, leaves heaven, 
61, his dwelling, 105, 125; explanation 
of hi.s words, 16^, representations of B. 
3,4, 182ff, especially, 191-199; Vajra- 
pini, 91, 93, 94; their *Saktis, 105; see 
Maitre>'a, Mahiisthilnaprapta, Maujusri, 
Vajrapa.»i, Padmap&ni. 

Borazan Buddha figures, 174n. 218. 

Boro Budur, 124, 167, 193. 

$6rpvsy 34ii. 

BowTing (Sir J.) 185n. 
brahman, world-soul, 12. 

BnihmA, representations, 87,95n. 103,112, 
125,139, voice of B. 161. 

Bralimadatta, 54. 

Brahmaloka, 195 

Br&hmana, the highest c^te of Aryas, lOflf.; 
representation of B. at Sailchl, see €uh- 
iduga, Kfl.s 3 'apa,yat#<, Asita, 61-66,139; 
representation of B. in Gandh&ra, 75, 
115, 122, 127, 140, 141,155; Br&hmaiMi 
philosophy, 9n. 12, 14, converted by 
Buddha, 14; magicians, 54; B. type for 
Brahuii. 87. 

Brahmanic art. In 42, 147. 

Brahmani kite, 49n. 

Bralimanisin, revival of, 76, 80, 81,175. 
Brahmasannlj, 179. 

Buddha, *ee Gautama, Siddhirtha, Mayii, 
Prajai>ati, Nirv^jia, Ac., the * ^light¬ 
ened,’ 1, 146; Ic^uds of his youth. 
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flig-ht, 13ff. 129f. 139; about contom- 
pomry with Sokrates, 9; converts the 
KiUyapas, 61 If. 126ff.; B. and the Cha- 
kravartti, 90, 159"; ‘the great being,* 
see Mahapiiru‘<ha, lo9ff., pre-existence 
—see Jfitaka, Bodhisattva; B. and the 
Ntlg.is. 43ff -kO, 94,106; see Adibuddha, 
Mfniushibuddlia, Dhyanibuddha, no 
figui*e of B. at B-irahat, Gay;\, Sfmchi; 
B. rej'^'esen tat ions, 3, 68 . 86 , 87,89f. 92, 
116, 130f. 152f. 157, 16;l, 167n, see 
Udayana, Prasenajit; stones from his 
previous existences, 37; Mara’s army 
and B., 94, see Nirvana, 114,118ff. 162- 
181, 189, 190, 195-197, 199, B.’s coffin, 
209, 210, figure used decoratively, 152- 
154; lakshana^, I60f; B Maitreya, 
18Gff., ‘ fat-bellied Buddha,’ 147. 

Buddhagiiyii, see Gaya, 14, 52. 

Buddhaghosa, 5, 90n 

huddhahalnhala^ 61 

Buddhapad i, 71, 72, 74 

BuddJiapantheon von Sippon, 3n. 

Buddhism, (> 7 n.; first iiiincr<il religion, 
9; evtenvion, 3, 23; southern and 
northern M'hooh, vee A>oka, llajagrdia, 
&c 

Buhler (Dr G ) 13ii. 19n. 25n. 216. 

hum-pa (Tib ) and d}am-ba^ 186. 

BuiiMu Nnnjio, 106n. 

Burgess (Jav) 18n 20n. 27, 36, 37n. 38, 
43n. 45n 47, 72n 79n 83n. 90n 95n. 
96n imn. 118n. 122n 125, 131 n 133, 
136, 137, 139-146, 149-150, 152 156, 
179n. 182-184, 192, 194, 196,’202-203, 
205 

Burma, Bunne'*e, 20 , 23, 71, 77, 129, 175. 

Bumouf (E ) 39n 46n. 161 n 

Bvamv-]>ii (Tib) see M:iitre}a, 134, 181, 
‘l81, 186, 187. 

Byzantine element" in Gandhara art, 152. 

c. 

Caracalla'" baths, 153 

cenl.aur, see Tiryagyoni, 18ii. 52. 

CeNlon, sec Ti'ssa, Anuridhajmra, VMdus, 
2 , 26, 70, 72. 80. 

Chaddanta elephant, 157. 

Chaitya, 20 , 21 . 

chakra^ Pali. chakka , chakkam vatleti^ 
1,58. 

Chakravaka Niiga, 43. 

Chakravafa, 158. 

Chakra\artti, 158, 159. 

Chalukya, 29. 

Chand& Yakkhini, 41, 45, 111. 

Cliandra, the moon, 130. 

Chandragiipta, 4, 15, 76, 158. 

Chandrasena, Bubfi, 178. 

Chang-an-fu, 168, 169. 

Changc’lia-Hutuktu, 3n. 52, 56, 57. 

ckdrpui^ 118. 


Chaturmaharajas or Chaturmaharftjikk 
gods, 61, 136, 147. 
chauri^ (K>. 
rhelukkhepa, 35 . 
cherub, 50 
Chetiyagiri, 26 

Chhanna or ChhaMr/aka, 13, 14, 103, 128, 
155. 

chkatra, 155 

Chhorten (Tib »ich‘od-rteiO, 20n. 
Chhos-hkhor (Ch‘os-k‘orl 151. 
chthna, or cogni/ance, 193, 194n. 
chmimra, 18. 

China, 3, 27, 57, 68, 79,157,168, 170,175, 
201 , 204, 205 [.«ee llan, Ming-ti, Tluen- 
ku, Malriyana, Kuan-vin, P‘;u-lu, Ki- 
lin]; (3i pilgrims, 79, 160, HK), see 
Fah-hian, Huien-ths'ing.Sung-yiin; Ch. 
m^'thology, 213n. 

Christian art, 42, 68, 135. 
chronology, 4-6 
Chulakoka de\ata, 111 
Chunda, 114 
cla\-si>al, 180 

coffin of Buddha, 209, 210. 
coin-tvi»es, 138 

Cole (Maj H H.) 83n 89n 94,109,118, 
125, 128, 130, 186, 216. 

Copleston (Bp ) 13n. 114n. 

Corean dog, 51. 

Corinthian pillars, 139, 151, 152. 
cuneiform inscriptions, 82 
Cunningham (Sir A) 18n. 25, 40n, 41n. 

45n. 57n 69, 78n 83, 137, 216. 

Curtins, 41 n. 216. 
cymbals (talas) 129. 

Cyrus, 4, 7,158. 

D 

dagaba (Sinhalese) 20, 21, 185. 

Dfihala, 77 
i>ak]ni, 102n. 

Dakshinapatha, Dekhan, 6, 27. 

Dalai-lama, 193, 205. 

Dardistan, 208. 

Darghabiizu, 162. 

Da^iu^, Old Pers. Darayavaiish, 4, if, 10, 
16, 158 

Daiilatiibad, 34. 

Davids (T. H Rhys) 13n. 78n. Oln 92n. 
Deane (Major H. A.) 103, 216. 

Delili, Hind. DilW,—pillar at, 17, 22. 
Demetrios, 101, 138. 
demi-gods, 43. 

demons, dwarfs, 35; see Mftra 

Des Guignes, 181n. 

deus ex machina^ 90 

Dcvas, 7, 39, 48, 60; devamanussil, 42. 

Devadatta, 54-56, 88, 89 

Deva^, 113n. 

Bevaloka, 60, 195; see ^uddhav&sa. 
devaputra, PMi; devaputta, 30. 
devaUb 48,120. 
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tUvt.lZ, 

dkumwMckakkam pavatUH^ 151. 
Dhamnir, 22. 

Dhanada, Dhanapati,—Kubera, 136. 
Dhaima, Pftli: dhamma, the truth or 
‘ ritual, Buddha’s teaching, 181; jierson- 
ified, 26tn. 205; Dh. symbol of the 
early period, 10,20,67o. 128; see B&r&- 
aast, Mrigad&va. 

Dfaarmachakra, P&li :dhammachakka,67n. 
74,151,159; dharmachakramudrk, 185, 
187, 188n. 189, 103n.; Dharmackakra 
S4ira, 144. 

Bharmachkriii, 130. 

Dkarmapradtpikd^ 161. 
dkatUf dkdiugarbko^ 20 
dkdti (Hind.) 35.186. 

Dhrttorftsh/ra, 86n. 47n. 136. 
dkpdntt, 195. 200, 201. 
dkgdnamudrd^ 193n. 194, 196. 
Dhykoibodhisattvas, 195. 

Bliyiknibuddhas, 52, 195, 197. 

Diamond throne (vaJrdJMita) 14. 
Diadochs, 166. 

Dionysos, 78. 

Dfpaakara Buddha, 142, 143. 

Dtigabilhti, 162. 

J^ivpAvddana^ 68. 

rdo-rje (Tibetan), vajrg, 91, 

Drkvida style, 58, 151. 
drdknkd^ gripes, 34n. 

Droaa, 15. 

Dulva^ 46. 

Dumy Heraberg, 101 n, J36ii, 137n. 
d9ar§ mik^faitkddttattu door god, 46, 95. 
dmdrapdlo^ 16. 

E. 

F irenreicii. On. 

Elap&tra N&ga, 43, 94.. 

Elliot (Sir W.) 26. 

ElOra, 52, 95, 196,197. 
emaiiaiioo, 195. 

Eros, 47, 88, 95, 213; erotic figunn^, 149. 
Etruscan art, 85. 

Euhemerisiii, 79 
Eukratides, 77. 

Euthydemos, 138. 

Evans (E. P.) 41n. 

F. 

FWh-hian, 5, 79, 81, 91, 17i, 190. 

PkusbOll (V.), 5;hi. 

Ml (Capt, E.), 25. 

PergtisMm (Jas.), 17n. 20n. 21 ii. 23n. 25, 
27n. 41n. 83. 112, 128, 149, 153, 159ik 
ficus religiosa, 161,181n.; F. glomerata and 
P. indica, 181n. 

Foism, 175. 

Foiioaux (Ed.), loOii. 

Fbudwr (A.), 93, 137n. 147, 177n. 103n. 
Fravasl^, Fervens 195. 


Gaia or G4, 100, 213; see- Mahiiprtthvi. 
Gidlic divinities, 137n. 
gandkaJ Aii\ 46. 

Gandh&ra (Old Pers.) in Herodotos, Gan> 
darioi, subject to thCAchaemenides, 10, 
75, 82; under the Indo-skytbians, 79; 
proper designation for the sculptures 
instead of Gncoo^Buddhist, Ac. 82; G. 
mona <teries, 22, 77, 108, 123. 

Gkndhiira school (G4ndh&ni is the adj. from 
Gandh&ra) 22f. 27,75,84,93,1636.; in- 
fluence on Indian art, 156; painting, 27, 
147,.169. 

Gandbarva, 43, 47,'136. 

Gaae^, Vin&yaka, 183. 

Gaag&, river goddess, 45. 

Gaagita Yaksha, 45^ 

Ganymede, 108, 110. 
garbka, ;i0, 155. 

CUrifinds, 148. 

Gardner (P.), 86n. 138,217. 

Garurfa, 7, 43, 48-52, 57, 58, 93, 94, 108 
110, 123, 135. 

Garutmant. 49. 

Gautama, P&li: Gotann, 9, 13, 14, 23, 37. 
60, 62,64, 66, 68,125, 128-131,162,179, 
and »ee under Buddha. 

Gayft, 9ee A^ka, Burma; 14, 22, 23, 41, 
43, 52, 53, 68, 69, 73, 74, 97, 178. 

G4, see Gaia. 

German mythology, 7. 
ghunghru (Hindi), 111. 
giganto-machiaf 134. 

Gim&r, 16n. 

Gnostics, 195. 

Goblet d’Alviella, 19n. 138n. 217 
Gondopharas, 5, 78, 84. 

Grax^Baktnan kingdom, 42, 76, 77 
Graeco-Buddhist, 22, 75. 

Grscculi, 93. 
grape vine, 34, 15o 
Greek influence, 57, 213 
Griffin. Grvjis, or Grvphus, ."io 
Gnffiths (Jo ), 27, 9l I39ii. 209, 217. 
Grouse (F. S.), 3tn. 217. 

Giibeniatis (.V. de), 4‘»ii 
Gupta, 5,80, coins l*'i8n. 

Gum, 89. 

H. 

Ham))el, 93n. 
llan dyiuLsty, 79. 
kansa^ 161.*^ 

Hardy (8p.), 45n. 54n. 62n. 161 n. 210n. 
Hariaegame.«i, 52. 

H&ntl, 103-105. 

Haa&r&, 168. 

Heliokles, 77 
Helios, 165. 

Hellenes, 8, 9, 86, 165; nee Greek. 
Uerakl^ Hercules, 82, 9!T. 

Hermaios, 78. 

Hmnnes, 137u. 


Oabet (M.), 81n. 
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Herodotos, 10 , 34, 75, 82, 206,213. 

Hesus, 93. 

Hettner (F.), lOln. 
hi-Ma, 114. 

Himalaya, 6 . 

Hinayana, 182,191. 

Uindhu, 10 , 82 
Hindi, 32, 35. 

Hindft, 33, 35, 36 , 160,. 162, 168, 182 ; H. 
type, 35, 86 , 103; Hinduism, 80; 
artists, 100 ; mytholoj'y, 182. 

Hindustan, 6 , 8 . 

Hippocampi, 57, 81. 

Hirth (F ) 34n. 168, I75ii. 217. 

Hiuen Thsang, 68 ,79n. 80,81,85,91,171, 
214. 

Hoffmann, 124, I70n. 186n. 

Hokusai, 51. 

Holi,95n. 

Ho-slianj;, 117, 190n., Ho-tci, 147n. 

Hti (Burmese), 20 
Hue (M.), 81n. 

Hultzsch (E.), 60n. 69n 
Huth (G.), 171n. ^ 

Indo-China, 8 ; »ee Burma, Siam. 
Indo-Uellenic, 82. 

Indo-connthian, 152. 

Indo-Sk>thians, 76, 79, 137, 138, 208; 

Kanislika, Yueli-chi 
Indhvadri, 27 

Indnl, we 5akra, 7, 38, 87, 90, 91, 94, 95, 
140-142. 

Indra>aila, 140, 

Indus, 10. 

Iranian**, itee AchicMnenides, Per**’. 2 Ji'*, 6 , 8 : 

Masdayasnians, 81, 158, 190, 195. 
lsi])atana or Samith, 22, 143-145. 

IslAm, 175. 

Issidones, 206. 

I-tsing, 6 . 

Jaina m 3 rthol<^gr. In. 29, 43n. 181 d.; co¬ 
lossi, 198n. 

Jklandhai*, 6 , 79; 80,100, 208. 
Jamltlgarbi, 23, 82, 86 , 133, 150, 152,154. 
Jam-ba, tee Byam«-pa. 

Jamnii (Skt. Yamun&), 45. 

Japan, 3 , 6 , 9, 27, 80, 93ri 99, 137, 157, 
168, 169n. 170, 208, 213, see Ten-gu, 
Hokusai, Amit&bha, Tori-i, Ten-nio, 
Onis, Kariobinga, Ho-shang, Ho-tei. 
Ja/5, 61, 87. 

Jutaka^ tee AeidArenidanOy 37,88,46,53, 
60,100,142,181. 

Java,-31, 80,124, 199, 200, 208. 
jkdnay Puli: dktfdna^ 198. 

Ji>koku,—Dlirttar&.«li/nt, 136n. 

Jinns, 102 u. 

Johnson (Capt.), 25. 

Jtilg (B.), 530. 

Jupiter, 91. 


K. 

K&bul, 6,10, 79 grapes, 34. 

Kadam-kuki Khel, 190,191. 
kadamba, 32. 

(Tamil), 33n. 

Kadphises, 77. 

Kkfarko^, 120,121. 
kakubha, 32. 

Kakusanda, *ee Krakuobcbhanda, 74,181, 
188,195. 

Kalpa, 195. 

Kalpavrtksha, 31. 

Kilma or Smara, 67,95. 

Kkmadevalokas, 38,39. 

Kkmaloka, 94, 95. 
kamandalvy 139. 

Kkmkvacbnra, 60, 61. 

Kamboja, 80, 175. 
kamma (Skt. karma) ^ 181. 
kammavuchd (Pkli), 107. 

Kampeng Pet, 179. 

Kanakaniuni, P&li: KoiiAgamaiia,74,181, 
188, 195. 
kauehukini^ 129. 

Kaaheri, 22,108, 143. 

Kanishka, 5, 78, 79. 

Kanjur (Tibet.) bsA'aA-h.(7y«r,3. 
KaitMaka, 95,102, 103, 128, 155 
Kiinva, 77. 

Kapilavastu, Fkli: Kapillavattbu, 18, 15. 
karanphdl (Hind ), 111. 
kart (Tamil), curry, 114. 

Ifan6binga, 49. 

KArlA, 22. 

Karyanda, 10. 

Kasawara, K, 159n. 

Kii<*limir, 77,79. 

K&^yapa, Pkli: Kassapa, »ee Vruvilvk, a 
Brahmana, 62, 63, 65-69, 114, 115, 119, 
122, 126-128, 140, 182, 189n. 210. 
KlUyapa Buddha, Gautama’s pndecessor, 
74, 181, 188-190, 192, 195. 

Ka^ak, 22. 

Kau&ambi, 149. 

k&vya^ 66 . 

keidappu (Malay&l.), 32. 
keor5 (Mar.), Skt: keUkt, Hind keikf, 
32. 

Kern (H ) 15n. 
ke^ara, 32. 

Khandesli, 27. 

Kbotaii, 138n. 169n. 

Khyung: K‘yun,—Garurfa, 52; K*yua- 
shog-chan, 94 d. 
ki-lxn^ 19n. 

Kia-kaa, 92n. 

Kimpurusba, 43n. 47 11 . 

Kinoaras, Kiriuarls, 18, 48. 47, 48, 60; 
Kinaarajutaka, 47 
Kipling (J. L ). 10311. 150, 217. 
Kishimojiii, H&ritI, 105. 

KoJya, Ko/iya, 18. 
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KohisUn, 75. 

Kdmolui4Iftp.) Virllp&kBha, 136n. 
KoAi^amana, tee Kanakamurii. 

Korea, 6,80, 168; K dofr, 61. 

Ko«>ila, 10, 16, 68d. 60, 171. 
'Krakuchcbhanda, tee KakuMnda, 181. 
188, 105. 

&Kni-sh)H-/huri-fio, 205. 

Kriophoros, 135-136. 

KrTKhaa river, 26. 

Krf*h»a-~M&ra, 89. 
krobylos, 86, 87. 115, 211, 212. 

Kteaian, 51, 58, 218. 

Ku.in-yiri, 201, 204. 

Kubera or Kuvera, 40n. 41, 45, 136,137. 
Kiibb4 r.vvr, 75 
Kuhn (K I hi 
Kuki-Htf,! th,. In 

Kurnbh.li. jiM, jai}. 

Kural, 40. 

Kurunib.ir««, 53 
K&abari tribe, 77, 78 
Kusinajrura, F4li Ku'unarft. 15 115 110 
122, 144n 210, 211. 

I. 

l«ihor, 83, 05, OC, 98, 105, lOti, 145, 140 
212 

Itikthauat^ 161, 162 

Iaik*‘linn .37ii 30, 183 
Iialitriv.ijr;t, 56. 

Lnhta-r>ttara, 03,101. 13ln 161, 170 
213 

LalitavMMia, I3(). 

I/inia, Tib ' superior,’eonf P.il- 

daii-ye-‘*lie, Ltlit.iv.nni. 5fi, 117 j03 

205-207 

T*aumism.:j.-,, 57,68,80, 10.5, 175, 185, 187. 
IaUh, 175 

U'ljtwn ((’ ) lOn. 58n 78n 
U/, 20, 22, 26 

Lateran mu*(eum, tee Knophoron, Sopbo- 
klen, 135, 189 
Le Bon (A.) 23ii 
l.»eitnfr (I)r ) 83n 217 
Leochires 108, Kit) 

Lba-na, 02n 

LokaiiAla-devata, 40r) 137,138,117,190n. 
Lon>rimaim*t. 162. ' 

Lon,M\n-T.injrii, 23, lo2, 107, 119, 120 
131, 132, 14<f), 141fi 148, 1.53, 154 156* 
202, 205,210, 211. 
toU (Hind ) 59, 63, 127. 
lotun, 19, tee Padma, .Veliiiubium. 
Luiubiiii, 111, 113, 125, Ih'lii. 155 

.M 

Macedonnn empire, o. 15 h 
M a<*keii/ie ^< (>1 ( ) 

M.u]*hK*k (.hir ii ) 2i 

Mniitir.'t, lo, 53, 


Magadba, 10,44. 15, 68, 76; 158. 
MAgadhi, tee Puff, 80. 

MatrhavA=^akra, 

MabAhAbu, 162. 

Mah.ibbinishkrainana, 101, 103. 
Maliubodhi, 57n. 

Mali.'ibrabmA, 38, 39; eee BrabmA. 

Maluk itvayana, 94n. 

.Mahainati, Manjusri, 184. 

MnhnpadhAna tutta, 161. 
M:ihAj»arinirvAna, 117, 119, tee NirvAwi.^ 
MahupWtliivf, PAli: Maliui>aMavi: tee 
Gaia, 100, 128, 213. 

Mabapuruaba, PAli: MabApuriaa. 159. 
161. 

Mahftruja«», tee Cbaturmahilraj i.*!, 43, 146. 
Mah.iathftn lyirApta, Mablstbam-i, 183-185 
19.3n lOtn 195, 196n 205 
M {nut, MahAwal. (K), 72, 73. 

Mnh Irnnsa, 26, 77, 181. 

80. 117, 182, lOo, 100 205 
M.ifiimi-t, Skt M.ihendrn 2f», 7o, 74. 

.M il'orau'IS, 4.3 

Maulari (Mon;?), M.iitrexa, 186. 

-Maisey (('ol. F. (' ) 25, 217. 

Maitreya, Pkli- Mettey\.i, Tib Bvam^r-pa 
5, 61, 79, 81, 146, 147n 181, 182, 183^ 
103, 10.5, 196n l97n 108, 20,5; ««« 
Miroku, Mirvek. 

.VInjjhantika, Skt MadlnAntika, 77. 
Makar.*!, dolphin, 41, 53, 57, 73, 81, 05. 
M.a1abar, 32, .36. 

MAlAbbAri, 39. 

Malla, 15, 122. 

Mandftrava, 115, 120. 
niHfiealakilAii, 186, 102 
Main, Maiijrha.M^m, 5, 81. 

M.inik^Al.i, 22, 82. 

M ifijiisrl, Mapjiigho«iha, tee Sanwvnli, 
MahftyAna, Adii\avarm&, 57, 105, 182- 
186, 196n 199-201, 203, 204. 

Munu, ‘lOn. 

Manushibuddba, 195. 

MAra, Ya^vartt, Namucbi, P&pi^an, 
Devadatta, ^akra, 14, 38, 39, 61,* 82, 
88-90, 92. 94-97, 100, 103, 159; Muni- 
kAyikaa, 39. 

MarftMl, 82. 

Maravatti, 82. 

Marco Polo, 16, 71 n. 

Mardonioa, 10. 

Mars, 93. 

Ma9da\.vinian, 195. 

Masjion (C.) 

MAtali, 38. 

MathurA, 22, 23, 34, 41n. 82. 141-142. 

174 ^ 

Mat<\;uuri, 45, 81. 

.M iud.ralya>ana, 182, 18.3.211. 

M.iues, 78 

M iiir\ 1 , IVili M(»ri, tee mn\uni, 15, 7o. 
158 . » » , 
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Mavn, la, (>t», 101), 117, 12 k i:i.‘> 

i‘:i<», ir>ri. 

uttufum, IVili: morn^ on**!*;!! of 

the M;nirva-chii:!"!\. 70 

^I<‘de<, 0, 10. 

1(>2. 

t, •’», 'H, 70, S2 
M<*,irlja or Simu‘Uln, J 1^1. 

^Mi'iiaiKlroN Mi/mda, 0, 77, 7H. 

Mon*iu-\, i>;i. 

Morn, 4:1. 1«0. 

Miliir.ikula SO 

Mi/iiula, JdtXnula-pnwha^ oOi. 7S. 

fiunin>oi>s 

Mina>eff (1. P.) OOn. lOii. 217 
Min.licsln, MK 

71) 

Miroku, .Mailivva, iSOn 
Mir\ek, Mailr<*va, IDSii. 
iiiis<*ollain‘ons .sculptim"*, IHS-l t7,1 M)-l.*»o, 
lo2-15(j, 209-212. 
or Maiios, H4n. 

Monj'olia, 9, 31, 2US, v/e ojir, Maulari 
Mora, see Manrxa, maiinra^ 15S. 
mrnh /, mrult »X k 3 tn. 

Mr*}^dAva, SariiAllia, I W. 

Miichilinda Na^ra, t3; tn*!*, 90. 
mttdni, 172, 177, 1^7, ISO, 192-19I', 190. 
Mnliannuadaivs, 29. 

MuAaiiimad >an, I2S, |30, 137. HI, iss. 
mukuta^ IS-I-, 203. 

Muller (F. M'. C.) r,2n. 211. 
muadii (Taini/) 3.7. 

Musagete^, see A}h)11o. 

My»-iigan-’da> ('I'iliet.) see Nirvfiiia, 123. 

N. 

N&ch girls, 111, 112, 213. 

Niigii, Nagt, Nftgskanva, 29, 11-40, 50, .77, 
93, 94, 10^108, ilO, 120, 12.3, 131, 
13311. 136, 208, 209; N in the hand, 
136n. 

N&gabhhshaiui, Nftgan.7tlia—.Si\a, 4.3. 
Nd^amanda, 40n. 108. 

Nftgarjuna, 5, 26. 

Nagy Ssent Miklds, 93n, 

Naigameya, .72. 

Nairafijaiik, 61. 
nakula^ Tibet. neit-ie, 137. 

NalA, 210. 

NM&^ri, 54. 

Nalanda, .73, 17.7. 

Naiiiiichi, 39. 

Nandnka Yakkha, 4.7. 
nnmdydcar/a, 102 . 

Nkraka, 46. 

NAra>*a»a Swaiiii, ]79n. 

Nar-tliaiig, 3n. 103n. 

NAttk, .5, 22, 4.7, 73, 211. 

Nattlui,23, HO, III, 1IH, 121,122,12S, 10^1. 
naiicka kadamln, 32ii. 

Nayyarchekis, 32, 36. 
nelnuibitim, 19, 102; see padmtt. 


Neiincan rum, H2. 

NopM, 20n. .72, Sti, I.V>. 17-7, 17s, 1S0-1S7, 
199. 

Ntni-n-Klior-smn, 1:13, 131. 

Nu'odcmit.s, nt’, —201n. 

Nike. 112. 113. 1.7:1, 21 :t. 
iiiittbns, SO, 95. 

NiinmflMarati, Skt. Ninnawarnli. 01. 

Ni-«7, Don. 

Nippon. 121. 

Nirvana, 1.7, 39, 4:1, OS, S9, lOllT llSn. 

J 19-121, 141, 100, 172. ISI, 10k 2»i7. 
Noiilu-olc (S|K‘nc€‘r) i:i.7. 
y^tn/rodhtt. Iu'ii< Indira, isln. 

o. 

ojir, 91 n. 

OldonlKM-g (H ) On. 13n. 07n. 

Oldenburg (S. \on) 17in. lH7n. 192, 193, 
191, 217. 

Oldfield (II. A.) 1o.7n. 

Oiiis, 99. 

P. 

padahy 07. 
pddffpUhn, 129. 
padmn^ lot US, 19. 

Padmanfibha, Vinlum, 1H.3. 

Padmap:7iii, ISl, 191 n. 192-19.7, 199, 2(0, 
20:1-205; «er Avalokit(*i\am. 
Patlmasambliava, 92n. 
padmdsana, 108, 10.7, 107, 172, 101, 20.3, 
205, 211. 

*l’‘ngH-skyes-po, Skt. Virf»</Aaka, 13s 
Faigiiia, 14S-1.70, 21 :l. 

]»‘ai-In, or p‘ai-fang, 21. 
l*al-dan->e-slir, ^/l^•lI-Alan-^ o-slie#, 205. 
Pafindogiie, 213n. 

Pah or Magadhi, 7, lO, i:i-1.7, 20, :10, 02, 
70, 79-SO, |.7S, 1.79, IKl, 19.7, 20S. 
Palinil)otlini, l*a/aliputra. 70. 

Palm>m, 7 

pand.aniis tHloratissiiinis, :i2n. 

Pafirhuiikha, 141, 1 12. 

Pafirhika, lOln. 

Pander, lK7n. 
panidfxn Arnr (Pftli) 181. 

Panjftb, 6, 7,8, 11,79, 208. 
l^nnaga.*), Niigas, 47n. 
pdnsdla, 140. 

P^ptykn, eee MAra, 39. 

Paraclete, 81. 

l*aranimmitavamattf, Skt. PamniniiaUi- 
vasavartin, name of a heaven, :M), 01. 
parirntredna, eee Nirvllaa, 4. 
pama^ 48 . 

P&nl, 190. 

P&rsvanitha, 52. 

pdUtli ,—bignonta snavwlens, IKln. 
Pk/aliputia, Gr. IViIiiiiliothra.incKlem Pft/- 
11&, 70, 77, 82; see .VlegastlK'iM's, .\*'oka. 
latera, 126, 128. 

P;»tiift,76,H2. 
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p^lra, alms-bowl, 126,128, ]38n. 134 146. 
P&vi, lo. 

<»ve8,197n. 

Pekin, 57, 186, 187. 
f»eiiinptem arjuna,'H2ii. 
i*(^;^iiion, 134, 135. 

Perseiiolis, 17. 

PerMaiw, 9, UK 21-22, 151, 190, 195, 213; 
Persian style, J6-17, w Aehaiineinan, 
Zoroa.«itnan, 93n. 

Peshsiwar, PuriiNiiapiira, Mli, 151, 212, 

J aiufi Ij'a/'hi, 'I'ak ht-i-IKtl il. 

Pfunpit (A.) I3.in 
35, 58 

Pipitali$- ficus rehj'ios.'i, IHlii, 

Pisiiiia 'Mura, 39 
IMtaiiiahri - Itralitiiri, 39. 

Piya<la**si (Pali), Skf l*ilyndar-i. Mee 
A^ika, I.'i, Hi 
Plntjca, 10 
IMafn, 9 
Plutandi, 78 
IV»/<Jii#'c\, 07n 

Prabliaiiiaut/ala, bhumain/.ila, 86 
\traiinkMhiun, 21 
l*rajai»atr, 13, 111, 125, 135 
Prajfift a, 104 
Pmjufipffrarnit.V 2o4 
l“ra K'tMlotn, 179 

l*rj‘ikc#f. old Indian iHijuiIar diahrf, 208 
1‘niw‘najit, I’uli PamMiaili, 68n. <»9, 171. 
I'rasioi (iir ), Prucliyu, “ the wiMernV’ 15, 
7(i. 

*rieiic, 15.3 

•nfhivi, Ps'ili. Patiiavi, Mahan//tliivi, 
98. 101. 

’roikoniidsoH, 34. 206ii. 

Holeiiiy PliilndcIplKH, 77, 

•a/w, 10, 11 
’ii/iiiiiuyi, 2fJ. 
aiiidarSka, iNln. 

’iiraika Yakklia, 45. 

*umMhapiirm, Pc'shuHar, 76n, 83. 

*ushva. 131. 

**ya *Tuk, 102, U»3. 

’ytlia^raa, 9. 

R. 

tfthuU, 13, 14. 95; KrilniluinritA, 13. 
t:.jaKalui', Skt. Hiijajfr.ha, 14, 15, 104. 
?/#•/? Paurnaji Ko»alu, 69. 

L'.jendraliila Mitra, l8n. 52, 69ii. 97, 217. 
laroafrr&iua, 15. 

^ainaufiadem, 197n. 

;&ii!-ka nfir cave, Orissa, 23. 

Aiiiaf>&»i BodhisaUra. ]H4|, 195. 
atnasambliava, 184, 195. 

34ii. 

\ffreda^ 7, 8, 38. 

UtuMitmhtirQ^ 32. 

ockhil! (M\ W.) 15n. 36n. 44n. 46ii. 122ii. 
21 In. 

odh monastefy, 94. 


Hohini river, 13. 

Koine, 84, 100, 147; Konio-Corinlhwiii, 
152. 

Rouse (W. H D.) 53n 
Rudra—A'iva, 94. 

Rfij/uvacliara, 39. 

s. 

Sabhadritha-Juiaka, 53f. 
sacred places, 143n. 

.Vachi, 38. 

Sudhanamnla^ 4. 

SAjpini, 146. 

Sahaiiip.ati —Brahnifi, 39. 
i^ahasrabdhu, 204. 

Siluis.saneto=iS'akra, 38. 

8.ik.ala, 77. 

Sakka or iVakm, Indni, 7, 8, 38, 47, 61, 
87, {HK 91n. 94, 112,125, 133it. 110, 145, 

15.5, 182, 192. 

iSakti, 105, acc SanisvatL,.183 
iSak^a Mnni, Rnddlia, Ganlaiiia. f), 14.3 
S*ila‘ (P.'ili), Skt .SVila, 111,119, 121 IMn 
Saniantabhadra, 182, 184, 195. 

Sain-\e, 92n 

Sriuchi, 5, 17, 18, J9, 21-2(i, 29, 3.3-3f», 41, 
42, 17-50, 58, 59, 62-71, 72-71,87, 111, 

11.5, 12li, 1.57, 191 ; nuvtsnrciiKMits, 72ii 
Sawgala, bankala, 77. 

Sa/i^lw, 205. 

Saz/iflmmittsi. 26. 

Srmj'bao, 23, 89, 94, 109, 118, ISfi. 
<Saaklmcln5da, 49n. 

Sankisa, 22. 
jtaHsdf'a, 12, 197. 

Sa»sk/*it, 80 
Saoshyant, 190 
tapfa-padnm^ 139. 

Mapta raimiui, P&li: Jtatfa ratanuui, l.:9 
SapU Tathaj.rata, 183. 

Sarasvati, 105, 106, Jap Ben-ten, 14Sn. 
183. 

Suriputta, Skt. i^ariputra, 182, 211 
Sam&th, 22, 143; tee Isi])atana. 
Sarvustiv&dib school, 80. 

SatAgera Yaksha, 45. 
iS&takarai, 25ii. 
t^atakratu, tee Sakka, 139. 

^'ataman^'a, xee Sakia, 90. 

Sutapa//«i, Skt. ^^ataiiaraa, 15. 

Ara/ra, Puli* tatla^ 181. 

S&vatthi, Skt. Srtivasti, 10. 

Schennan (L) 9. 

Schiefuer, 94n. 95ii. 

ScUlagintweit (E*) 187. 

Seleukoa Nikator, 4^ 76. 

Senart {t) 16u. 79u. S4, 103. 218 
Se-ra, 92n. 

Shilhderi, 23 
Shahr-i-Bahlol, 83. 

ShA-kya-thub-pa,—iS&k^ .vBiiddlia, 12:1. 
Shin pwple, 175. 

Shan-hsi, 197n. 
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Sher-p*yiii-ina, 204. 
shorea robusta, 181 ii. 

JSiam, Siamese, 31, 80,103, 175. 

Sidc^as, 47n. 

Siddhfirtha, Tali: Siddhatto, Gautama, 4, 

9, 13j 113, 143. 

Silialadii)a, Skt. Swiliabulvipa, Ceylon, <0. 

likhi Buddlia, l*ali: Sikhi, 74, 181, 188. 
Sikri, 103, 140 

Silenos, 34, 82,80. 139n- 213. 

Siwha, 5, 80 ; Bodliisattva, 184. 

Simhanada, 159n. 

«}mAa«, 155. 
gimb^na, 136n, 

Miwihastamhhay 20. 

Simi>son (AV.) 19n. 152, 218. 
sinuirg, 48. 

Sindhu river, 10. 

Siiij^Tilese. 20, 26, 114n. 181. 
sirens, 47. , 

Sin (Pali), Skt. -SYi, nee Lakdimi, lirii- 
maj,'al, 37, 39, 40, 71, 105, 198, Siniiil 
devata, 40, 41. 

*#W#a, ficus relif'iosa, 18 ln. 

Alva, 43 , 72a. 94, 138n. 

Skylax, K). 

Smara,-Kftma', 95. 

Smitlr (Vimieiii A.) 82-84. 125, 131-13.>, 
13Sn. 152, 218. 

Soastos) r ver, 83. 

Socrates, 9. 

Sophocles, 189. 

Sosiosli, Saoshyant, 190. 

Aravasti, Pali Savatthi, 10. 

A’rivatsJi fij^ure, 102 
Stamblia, 20. 

Stein (M.A.),79n. 218 
stliaviras, 4<>, 205, 210.- 
Slluvartk, rc<thivi, 101. 
jtlolra, 93. 

Strabo, 91. « « 

stfipa, 15, 19-26, 29, 31, 36, 58, 59,07, 71, 
180, 187; miniature Stftp is 151-156. 
Subliadra, Pali:' Subliadda, 115, 122. 
Subhavastu, Switt river, 46. 

Siichiloma Yakklia, 45. 
ir<2c^.,21, 41.- 

A’uddliav&sa, Pali: SuddhavUsa, OOn. 
Aliddhodana, 13, 139, 155; *ee Buddlia. 
Sujatfi, 73 . . « ,, , 

Sukh&vati,we Amitabha, 170,195; Smkkft^ 
rali-rtfAka^ 194ii. 

Siilcis, 93. 

SumanakCi/a, 72. 

Siimedha or Megfaa, 142, 143. 

<$u»ga dynanty. 77. 

Sung-yun, 5, 81. 

Sitp&rfi', 191. 

Supama,—Garii</a, 48, 49. 

Supavasa Yakkba, 45. 

Sfirya. 41,130. 

Susa, 17. 


SAirat^ buddbist, eee JtUaka, 7,37,38, 

49. 

Suvustu, SwJit river, 83. 

Sven ll^in, 174ii. 

itranitkay 162.* 

Sw5t, Subliav'a.stu, 23, 43, 83, 115, 125, 
138, 140, 141, 141, 169, 171, 182, 180, 
189, 190, 211. 

Syrian kingdom, 76. 

T. 

116. 

takkrt, takkei, 32. 

Takht-i-BUhl, 23, 85, 117, 103, 101, l(i7, 
170, 174, 185. 

trda, 129. 

IVimi/, 32, 35, 40ii.; nee Kiual, lini\:u/u- 
var, Tirumaga/, aratHy iNMiidit, takkei^ 
»okfi>. 

Tanjor, 113n. 

Tanfur, Tib AvTan-gyiir, 3. 

Tabtra, 190, 213. 

T:ir.\. 93n. 

Tarinatha, 8ln. 171, 208. 

TatlugaU, 40, 180. 

'raurus, Skt. Uvuri, 130, 131. 

Tavatiw.sa, Ski. Trayastriwsat, 38, 01, IK), 


182. 

'Paylor (Col!), 25. 

Temple (II. C.) 197n. 
Ten-gu, GariWa, 51. 
Tennant (Sir E.) 72n. 
Ten-nin, 49. 

tUain/tha, Skt. Stamhha, 20. 
Theodores inscription, 81 
Thien-kon, Garm/a, 51, 52. 
Thomas (St.) 78 
thrones, 28, 29, 53’ 50, 57. 


thupuy Ski. nlAjm, 20. 

Thurston (E.) 33ii. ’ ^ 

Tibet, Tibelaih 3, 0, 9, 27, 31, 08, HO, I0 .j, 
1111 175. 185-187. 192, 201, 200; 


libetan dog, 51. 

Tin-thal at Elur.i, 190, 197. 


Tirhut, 22. 
tirlha^ 02. 

Tlrtliakas, 122. 

Tirtliawikaras, 43n. IHln. , j.. 

Tirumaga/, A’ri, or Bhiiiiiidcvl, 37, 40. 
Tiniva/Aivar, 40n. 

Tiryagyoni, 18n.,52, 58. 

Ti^, 20. 

Toiiiaschek, 200n. 

Parana, 21, 28; ton-i (Jap.) 21. 
Trailokya, 39. 

Tra-shi-lhuin-i»o, 205, 2(Xl. 
trees of the Biiddlias, 181 n. 

Trilcfi/a, 43. 

Ttipilaka^ 6.^ 
triraii^ or triad,.183. 
tri»ula^ 96, 145. 

Tumshkas, Turks, 79. 

Tushita, P&li: Tusita, 61 162. 
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Pyclic or Porliiim, 40. 

U. 

Jdaya;'iri, in Orum, 22,23; in MaluA, 40, 

41. 

Jdayan i, OH, 170-172, 213. 

Jdyiiiia, Pali: Ujjaim, Gr. Sua-tteiii, PI, 
70, HO. 

Tiumbara, ficua K'loiiierat:!, 181 11 . 
Jjjayini, 20. 

j jjeiiiya, aon of Anika, 20. 

T-K‘on^ HO. 

Jpilvain, 122. 

Jniena, 41. 

hi/?, Pall: 101, 102, 100, I.H2 

Jnuilva, PAli Truvolili, U, 02, 01, Oo, 
73,120-12H. 

Mhuhha, 101, 102, 104, 211, 212 
Jaluhliavij'ua,Tib //T'‘ui'-lor-rii:iiii-|j:ir- 
rxyal-ina, 2(44. 

It pula flowfT, 113. 

JiUrit'<ha<///a, 131. 


Aknua, lOn. Hu. Hi 
'’aibliuHliika *h:Ii(kiI, 80 
^Hiroohairt Hiuldha, 195 
^ah'iklia inknhalr.i, 130, 131. 

'aiwili, Pull 15. 

aiHniiiaai, Vaisravaaa, 130, llHii.; nee 
Kubeni. , 

r/y/v/, 38, 90, 92(1 93, 139, 140, 155, 192. 
'ajr.iiMMi, A’akni, .38, 90, 91, 93-95, 1(H», 
108, llHii. 120, 121, 125, 184, 1H5, 195, 
197, 20.3 

tjrAkann, 11, 100, 113n 172 
ijr.iyiullm, 38 

alltV Pouv^in (L df la) 113n 

intlinmAua 102 

a?«a\o, .S'ikra,’38 

a-sivarli, Pali Vjw.ivattlii, 39, 97. 

ftHialiM i, 25 h. 

iwsilief (V.) 95n 19011 

rdft, vedic, 7, 8, 38, 49, 54, 105, 158. 

iHld.i'*, 72. 

fjayanla, 38. 

8.^blia (Pah), bkt Viivabhfi, 74, 181, 
IHH. 

wisainifani. ukkI. HoMiai^ar, 20 
['//ladipi, 15. 
idiNi, Hliilsi, 24. 
idyadharas, I7n. 

4///VI, 15, 20, 21 
kautuit'a Uodhi»:ittv:i, 18-1. 


Vikmmaditya, 5^1, 74. 
r?n//, 105 

Vip‘i.*vi, P«ili: Vijiaw, 74, 181, 188. 
Viru/kaka, 40?i. 45, 130, 138. 

Viriipaksha, W. 136, 183. 

Vi*«li»ii, Vaishaavt mythology, 1». 37n. 
72, 159, 

Visvabbfi, see Ve>vibhu. 

Visvdkarma, 95. 

Visvaw/ara Jalaka, 150. 

Visvap\>n, 184, 185. 
r/y/iii^rfl, girdle, 41. 

w. 

Waddell (Dr. L. A.) 10.5n. 177n. DMji. 218. 
Wei-chi-I-soiig of Khotan, 108. 
wheel symbol, 145, 151, 15S-159. 
woman in seiilpture, 35. 

W'ood-oarving, 29-30 
Wu-Pai-shnn, 197ii. 

X. 

Xer\es, 4, 10. 

Y. 

Vaksha, Pali. Yakklia, 30, 40n. 11, 43n. 
45, 40, 73,95,102a. 103,104, Ilia. 130, 
137, 208. 

Yakshini, Pali Yakkhini, 41, 43a. 101, 

111 . 

Yuma, 114. 

Yamuna, mod. Jamaa, 45. 

Ya\aaa, Greeks, 77; Yuvaaaai, 110, 128, 
130. 

Ya^odhar.'i, 13. 

Yazdigard, 8la. 

ve dharmii hetuprabhaodh^ 178 
Yeld (Dr.) 25. 

Ye-tlia or Sakas, 78. 

Yog.khilrya school, 184. 

Yoginis, .sorceresses, 111. 

Yonaka, Yavana, 11, 

Yiieh-chi, 76, 77, 79, 80, 208. 

Yule (Col. H.) 71n. 170n. 

YdsufiRli, 23, 82, 110. 

z. 

Zarathushtra, Zoroaster, 165. 
w*bii, on pillars, 151,152. 

Z<‘us, 91, 9 : 1 , 213. 

ZdcluVtenno (Jap ) Virhd/iaka, 136n. 
Zoroikstnaas, see Ferver, Masdaya.snLau 
Sosiosh, Mani, 81,195. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 15, line 11 from bottom, read Prich}'!! Jor Pnicliya. 

„ 20, note 2, read wClihod-rten/or mChod-rten, watf ^Du»-rten for tuDuii-rtcn. 

„ 21, L 21, „ p^ai-Jus or p'ai-fang» for pai^lnn. 

„ 25,1. 17,—see p. 72, note 2. 

„ 32,1. (i from bot. read 25 for 22. 

„ 100, under illust. read—Barberini ;‘aiid in note 2, read Material ten. 

„ 101, note, read Merten/or Marten ; S.587 for S.58; and rbminvheu for rowinehiH. 
„ 102, note, read Z).\kinlh/or l>ilkliini9. 

„ 103,1. llifor “the Vedas. .. vessel ” rearf—“and with two silver vases which 
contain * the three robe5**and the almsbowl for the newly ordained monk, 
exactly in the modern Siamese fashion(A. Gruuwedel). 

„ 103, note 3, read a sketch by for the sketch of. 

„ 105,1. 13 from bot. read Siri/or Siri. 

„ 109,1. 4 „ „ Nugananda for NdgiUnanda. 

„ 112,11. 4 and C, read Mkyk and M5yiuievi. 



